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ARTIFICIAL SOCIETY. 

IN A LETTER TO LORD • * • 


BY A LATE NOBLE WRITER. 



PBEFACE. 


Before the philosophical works of Lord Boldtobboke 
hid appeared- greet thing* were expected from the leisure of 
a man, who, from the *p Lendi d scene of action m whioh ha 
talents had enabled him to make ao conspicuous n figure, had 
retired to employ those talent* in the mTwtagntion of truth- 
Philosophy begun to congratulate herself upon such a proae- 
lyte from the world of bonneas, and hoped to hare extended 
her power under the auspice* of *ueh a leader In the midst 
of these pleasing expectations, the work* themselves at last 
appeared in fan body, and with great- pomp Those who 
searched m them for new discovene* in the myitcnes of na- 
ture , those who expected something which might explain or 
direct the operation* of the mind , those who hoped to tee 
morality illustrated find enforced , those who looked for new 
help* to society and government , those who de*ired to *ee 
the character* and pawion* of mankind delineated , m khort, 
all who consider such thing* a* philosophy, and rrmitro tome 
of them at least m every philosophical work, all tne*e were 
certainly disappointed j they found tho landmarks of scienco 
precisely in their former place* and they thought they re- 
ceived but a poor recompense for this disappointment, m see- 
ing every mode of religion attacked m a lively manner, and 
tho foundation of every virtue, and of all government, tapped 
with great art and much ingenuity "What advantage do we 
derive from such writing* P "What delight can a man find in 
employing a capacity which might be usefully exerted far Ike 
noblest purpose*, in a sort of sullen labour, in which, if the 
author could succeed, he i* obliged to own, that nothing could 
be moro fatal to mankind than hia success P 

I cannot conceive how this sort of writ cm proposp to corn- 
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pass (lio designs they pretend to have in view, by the instru- 
ments which they employ. Do they pretend to exalt the 
mind of man. by proving him no better than a beast? Do 
they think to enforce, the pnictiec of virtue, bv denying that 
vice and virtue arc distinguished by good or ill fortune here, 
or by happiness or misery hereafter ? Do they imagine they 
shall increase our piety, and our reliance on Ood. by explod- 
ing his providence, and insisting that he is neither just, nor 
good? .Such' are the. doctrines which, sometimes conceal- 
ed, sometimes openly and fully avowed, are found to prevail 
throughout the writings of Lord BoiuxoniiOKr. ; and such 
are the reasonings which this nobio writer and several others 
have been pleased to dignify with the name of philosophy. 
If these are delivered in a specious manner, and in a style 
above the common, they cannot, want, n number of admirers 
of as much docility as can be wished for in disciples. To 
these the editor of the following little piece has addressed 
it: there is no reason to conceal the design of it any longer. 

The design was, to show that, without the exertion of any 
considerable forces, the samo engines which were employed 
for the destruction of religion, might he employed with cipial 
success for the subversion of government; ami that specious 
arguments might be used against those things which they, 
who doubt of everything else, will never permit to be ques- 
tioned. It is an observation which J think Isocrates makes 
in one of bis orations against the sophists, that it is far more 
easy to maintain a wrong cause, and to support paradoxical 
opinions to the satisfaction of a common auditory, than to 
establish a doubtful truth by solid and conclusive arguments. 
"When men find that something can be said in favour of what, 
on the very proposal, they have thought utterly indefensible, 
they grow doubtful of tlicir own reason ; they arc thrown 
into a sort of pleasing surprise ; they run along with the 
speaker, charmed and captivated to find such a plentiful liar- 
vest of reasoning, where all seemed hnrren and unpromising. 
This is the fairy land of philosophy. And it very frequently 
happens, that those pleasing impressions on the imagination, 
subsist and produce their effect, even after tho understanding 
has been satisfied of their unsubstantial nature. There is a 
sort of gloss upon ingenious falsehoods, that dazzles the im- 
agination, but which neither belongs to, jior becomes the 
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gober aspect of; truth. I hare met with a quotation m Ixrrd 
Coke’s Boporte that plaa*ed me vmymnch, though I do not 
know from whence he ha* taken it “ Interim* fueoto faltt* 
tat, (says he,) in mtJJu art probabUwr, et tapa rationibut rutert 
nudam cantata**.” In inch ease®, the writer ha* a certain 
fire and alacrity inspired mto him by a eonaciousne**, that, 
let it Tare how it will with the subject, his ingenuity will be 
sure of applause , and this alacrity become* much greater if 
be acts upon the offenarre, by the nupetnoeity that alway* 
aocoro panto* an attack, and the unfortunate propensity which 
mankind hare to the finding and exaggerating fault*, file 
editor i* Kitaffled that a nun a, which ho* no restraint from » 
•ense of it* own weak nose, of it* subordinate rank m the 
creation, and of the extreme danger of letting the imagina- 
tion looee upon *ome subject*, may very plausibly attack 
everything the most excellent and venerable , that it would 
not be difficult to cnfacue the creation itself , and that if we 
were to examine the dmne fabric* by our ideas of return 
and fitness, and to u*e the tame method of attack by which 
some men hare assaulted revealed religion, we might with as 
good colour, and with the same tuoce*a, make the witdom 
and power of God in hi* creation appear to many no better 
than foohihneaa. There is an air of plausibility which ac- 
companies vulgar reasanmga and notions, taken from the 
beaten circle of ordinary experience, that is admirably suited 
to the narrow capacities at some, and to the laxmes* of 
others But this advantage nini great measure lost, when a 
painful, comprehensive sur r ey of a very complicated matter, 
and which require* a great variety of considerations, is to be 
made , when we must seek in a profound subject, not only 
for argument*, but far new materials of argument, their 
measure* and tbmr method of arrangement 5 when we mu*t 
go out of the sphere of our ordinary ideas, and when we can 
neTer walk sure, but by being sensible of our blmdne** 
And this we must do, orwe do nothing, whenever we examine 
the result of a rea*on which is not our own. Evan in 
mutter* which air, a* it were, just withm our reach, what 
would become of the world, if the practice of all moral dati*, 
and the foundation* of toactj, rested upon having thoirrea- 
•on* made dear and demonjtrative to every individual P 
Tho editor know* that the subject of this letter 1* not *0 
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fully handled as obviously it might ; it was not his design 
to say all that could possibly he said. It had been inexcus- 
able to fill a large volume with the abuse of reason ; nor 
would such an abuse have been tolerable, even for a few pages, 
if some under-plot, of more consequence than the apparent 
design, had not been carried on. 

Some persons have thought that the advantages of the state 
of nature ought to have been more fully displayed. This had 
undoubtedly been a very ample subject for declamation; but 
they do not consider the character of the piece. The writers 
against religion, whilst they oppose every system, are wisely 
careful never to set up any of thejr own. If some inaccu- 
racies in calculation, in reasoning, or in method, be found, 
perhaps these will not be looked upon as faults by the ad- 
mirers of Lord Boliwgbeoke ; who will, the editor is afraid, 
observe much more of his Lordship’s character in such parti- 
culars of the following letter, than they are likely to find of 
that rapid torrent of an impetuous and overbearing eloquence, 
and the variety of rich imagery for which that writer is just- 
ly admired. 



A LETTER TO LORD 


Shall I tou tore to say, toy Lord, tint m onr 1 b to conrerv 
fltion, you were inclined to the party which you adopted 
rather by the feelings of your good nature, than by the con- 
nction of your judgment r We laid open the foundations of 
society ; and you feared that the curiosity of this search 
might endanger the rum. of the whole fabric. Ton -would 
readily hare all owed my principle, but you dreaded the con- 
sequences , you thought, that haring once entered upon these 
reasonings, we might bo earned insensibly and lrreaistiblr 
farther than at first w© could either hare imagined or imbed 
But for my part, my Lord, I then thought, and am still of 
the *ame opinion, that error, and not truth of any kind, a 
dangerous , that ill conclusions can only flow from false pro- 
positions, and that, to know whether any proposition be 
true or false, it is a preposterous method to examine it by its 
apparent consequences. 

These were toe reasons which induced mo to go so far mto 
that inquiry , and they ore the reasons which direct me in all 
my inquiries I had, indeed, often reflected on that subject 
before X could prermil on myself to communicate my reflectiona 
to anybody U^iey were ge n erally melancholy enough ; as 
those usually are which curry ns beyond the mere surface of 
things, and which would undoubtedly make the Urea of all 
thinking men extremely miserable, if the tame philosophy 
whsch caufod the gnat, did not, at tho eamo ttase, tdmmater 
the comfort 

On considering political societies, their ongm, their con- 
stitution, and their effects, I hare sometimes been in s good 
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do.nl more than doubt. whether llio Croat or did over ronllv 
intend man lorn Mato ot' happiness. llo has mixed in his 
cup a number of natural evils, (in spite of the boasts of stoi- 
cism they are evils.) and every endeavour which the art and 
policy of mankind has used from the beginning of the world 
to this day. in order to alleviate or euro them, has onlv served 
to introduce new misehiefs. or to aggravate and inllame t hr* 
old. Besides this, the mind of man itself is too active and 
restless a principle ever to settle on the true point, of quiet. 
3t discovers every day some craving want in a hotly, which 
really wants hut. little. It every day invents some new arti- 
ficinl rule to guide that nature which, if left, to itself, were 
the best and surest guide. It finds out. imnginnrv beings 
prescribing imaginary laws; and then, it raises imaginary 
terrors to support a belief in the beings, and an obedience to 
the laws. Many things have. been said, and very well un- 
doubtedly. on the subjection in which we should preserve our 
bodies to the government of our understanding; hut enough 
has not been said upon the restraint which our bodily neces- 
sities ought to lay on (he extravagant sublimities and eccen- 
tric rovings of our minds. The body, or, as some love to 
call it, our inferior nature, is wiser in its own plain way, and 
attends its own business more directly, than the mind with all 
its boasted sublilty. 

In the state of nature, without question, mankind was sub- 
jected to many and great inconveniences. "Want of union, 
want of mutual assistance, want of a common arbitrator to 
resort to in their differences. These were evils which they 
could not but have felt pretty severely on many occasions. 
The original children of the earth lived with their brethren 
of the other kinds in much equality. Their diet must have 
been confined almost wholly to the vegetable kind ; and the 
same tree, which in its flourishing slate produced them berries, 
in its decay gave them an habitation. The mutual desires of 
the sexes uniting their bodies and affections, and the children 
which are the results of these intercourses, introduced first 
the notion of society, and taught its conveniences. This 
society, founded in natural appetites and instincts, and not 
in any positive institution, I shall call natural sociefi/. Thus 
far nature went and succeeded ; but man would go farther. 
The great error of our naturo is, not to know where to stop, 
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not to be satisfied with any reesanable acquirement , not to 
compound with our condition , bat to lose all we have gamed 
by an insatiable pursuit after more. Man found a consider- 
able ad ran logo by thro um on of many persona to form one 
family , he therefore judged, that he would find bn account 
proparttonablT m an uman of many families mto ana body 
politic. An d ns nature has formed no band of union to 
bold them together, be (applied tbi» defect by few* 

This ii political tocifty And hence the sources of what 
are usually called states, arfl soaetiea, or governments , 
mto some farm of whieh, more extended or restrained, all 
mankind bare gradually fallen. And tnnco it has so happened, 
and that we owe an implicit reference to aU the mstrtu- 
tions of our ancestors, we (hall consider these mstrtnfeuroa 


with aU that modesty with which we ought to conduct our- 
selves m examining a received opinion ; but with all that 
freedom and candour which Ve owe to truth whererer wo 


find it, or howerer it may contradict our own notions, or op- 
pose our own interests There is a roost absurd and auda- 
cious method of reasoning avowed by some bigot* and enthu- 
siasts, and through fear assented to by some wiser and 
better men , it is this They argue against a fair discussion 
of popular prejudices, because, aay they, though they would 
be round without any reasonable support, yet the discovery 
might bo productne of the most dangerous consequence*. 
Absurd and blasphemous notionl as if all happiness was not 
connected with tho practice of virtue, which necessarily de- 
pends upon the knowledge of troth j that is, upon the know- 
ledge of those unalterable relations which Firm dance has 
untamed that everything should bear to every other These 
relation*, which are truth itself, the foundation of virtue, and, 
consequently, the only measures of happiness, should be like- 
wise tho only measure* by which we should direct our reason- 
ing To these wo should conform in good earnest j and not 
think to force nature, and the whole order of her system, by 
a compliance with our pnde and folly, to conform to our arti- 
ficial regulations. It a by a conformity to this method we 
owo the discovery of the few truths we know, and the little 
liberty and. ratvanal happiness. wt> ctaoj W t barn scmtAVang 
fairer play than a reckoner could have expected formerly; 
and we derive advantages from it which are very visible. 
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Tlic fabric of superstition has in ibis our age and nation 
received much ruder shock? than ii had over fell before ; 
and, through the chinks and breaches of our prison, wo sco 
such glimmerings of light, and feel such refreshing airs of 
liberty, as daily raise our ardour for more. The miseries 
derived to mankind from superstition under (he name of re- 
ligion. and of ecclesiastical tyranny under the name of church 
government,, have been clearly and usefully exposed. AVo be- 
gin to think and to act from reason and from nature alone. 
This is true of several, hut still is by far the majority in tho 
same old state of blindness and slavery; and much is it to ho 
feared that we shall perpetually relapse, whilst the real pro- 
ductive cause of all this superstitious folly, enthusiast ical 
nonsense, and holy tyranny, ■ holds a reverend place in tho 
estimation even of those who are otherwise enlightened. 

Civil government borrows a strength from ecclesiastical ; 
and artificial laws receive a sanction from artificial revela- 
tions. The ideas of religion and government nre closely 
connected; and whilst we receive government as a thing 
necessary, or even useful to our well-being, we shall in spite 
of us draw in, as a necessary, though undesirable consequence, 
an artificial religion of some kind or other. To this tho 
vulgar will always he voluntary slaves ; nnd even those of a 
rank of understanding superior, will now and then involun- 
tarily feel its influence. It is therefore of the deepest con- 
' cernmeut to us to he set right in this point ; and to he well 
satisfied whether civil government be sucli a protector from 
natural evils, and such a nurse and incrcaser of blessings, as 
those of warm imaginations promise. In such a discussion, 
far am I from proposing in the least .to reflect on our most 
wise form of government; no more than I would, in tho 
freer parts of my philosophical writings, mean to object to 
the piety, truth, and perfection of our most excellent church. 
Both I am sensible have their foundations on a rock. No 
discovery of truth can prejudice them. On the contrary, the 
more closely the origin of religion and government are ex- 
amined, the more clearly their excellences must appear. 
They come purified from the fire. My business is not with 
them. Having entered a protest against all objections from 
these quarters, I may the more freely inquire, from history 
and experience, how far policy has contributed in all times 
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to alienate those evils which Provident*, that perhaps has 
designed ns for a state of imperfection, has imposed; hcrw 
far crur physical skill has cured our constitutional disorders ; 
and v, better it may not ham introduced new onea, curable 
perhaps by no skill. 

In looking over any state to form a judgment on it, it pre- 
sents itself in two bento , the external, and the internal. The 
first, that relation which it bears m point of friendship or en- 
mity to other states. The second, that relation which its com- 
ponent parts, the goreming and the governed, bear to each 
other The first part of the external rrew of all states, them 
relation as friends, mokes so tnflmc a figure in history, that, 
I am very sottt to say, it affords me but little matter on which 
to expatiate. The good offices done by one nation to its neigh- 
bour , l the support given in public distress , the relief afiord- 
ed m general calamity, the protection granted in emergent 
danger , the mutual return of kindness and cinhty, would af- 
ford a very ample and rerr pleasing subject for history Bat, 
ala* 1 nil the history of ell tunes, concerning til nations does 
not afford matter enough to fill ten pages, though it should 
be spun out by the wire-drawing amplification of a Guicciar- 
dini himself The glaring side is that of enmity War n 
the matter which fills all history, and consequently the only, 
err almost the only, new in which we can see the external of 
political society is in a hostile shape ; and the only actions 
to which we hare always seen, and still see, all of them in- 
tent, are such aa tend to the destruction of one another 
“ War,” says Machiavel, “ ought to be the only study of n 
pnnee , ” and by a pnnee, he means every sort of state, how- 
ever constituted. “ He ought,” eays this great pobtacal 
Doctor, “to consider peace roly as s breathing-time, which 
gives him leisure to contrive, and furnishes ability to execute 
military plans " A meditation on the condact of political 
societies made old Hobbes imagine, that war was the state of 
nature , and truly If a ms a judged of the individuals of our 
race by their conduct, when united and packed into nations 

• II*£ ht* Lordship Gvrd to oar dsya, to hjr* th* noWs xsbrt 
fiTcr) by this nation lo tbo distressed Porturuose, be lad perbsps ownrd 
Uk p*rt of hi* srrnment c Hills wvnkened} but we do not thick cror- 
*rlvr» eadilsd to sJfer Ms Lordship's words, trat thst we tr* boood to 
Inflow him exactly 
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and kingdoms, lie might imagine that every sort of virtue 
•was unnatural and foreign to the mind of man. 

The first accounts we have of mankind are hut so many 
accounts of their butcheries. All empires have been cemented 
in blood ; and, in those early periods when the race of man- 
kind began first to form themselves into parties and com- 
binations, the first effect of the combination, and indeed the 
end for which it seems purposely formed, and best calcu- 
lated, is their mutual destruction. All ancient history is dark 
and uncertain. One thing however is clear. There were 
conquerors and conquests in those days ; and, consequently, 
all that devastation by which they are formed, and all that 
oppression by which they are maintained. We know little 
of Sesostris, "but that he led out of Egypt an army of above 
700,000 llien ; that he overran the Mediterranean coast as far 
as Colchis ; that, in some places, he met but little resistance, 
and of course shed not a great deal of blood ; but that he 
found, in others, a people who knew the value of tbeir liber- 
ties, and sold them dear. Whoever considers the army this 
conqueror headed, the space he traversed, and the opposition 
he frequently met, with the natural accidents of sickness, and 
the dearth and badness of provision to which he must have 
been subject in the variety of climates and countries his march 
lay through, if he knows anything, he must know that even 
the conqueror’s army must have suffered greatly ; and that, 
of this immense number, but a very small part could have 
returned to enjoy the plunder accumulated by the loss of so 
many of their companions, and the devastation of so consider- 
able a part of the world. Considering, I say, the vast army 
headed by this conqueror, whose unwieldy weight was almost 
alone sufficient to wear down its strength, it will be far from 
excess to suppose that one half was lost in the expedition. 
If this was the state of the victorious, and, from the circum- 
stances, it must have been this at the least ; the vanquished 
must have .had a much heavier loss, as the greatest slaughter 
is always in the flight, and great carnage (fid in those times 
and countries ever attend the first rage of conquest. It will 
therefore be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much as, added to the losses of the conqueror, may amount 
to a million of deaths, and then we shall see this conqueror, 
the oldest we have on the records of history, (though, as we 
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hire observed before, the chronology of these remote times 
1b extremely uncertain,) opening the scene by a deetruction 
of at least one million of his specie*, unprovoked but by his 
ambition, ■without any motrrea but pride, cruelty, and mad- 
ness, and without any benefit to himself (for Justin ex- 
pressly tells ns he did not main tun bis conquests) , but solely 
to mole so many people, in to distant countries, feel expo 
run en tally how severe a scourge Providence intends for the 
human race, when he girts one man the power over many, 
and arm i his naturally impotent and fee Die rage with tho 
hands of millions, who "know no common principle of actum, 
but a blind obedience to the passions of their ruler 

The next personage who figures in the tragedies of this 
ancient theatre is SemiramiB for ve have no particulars of 
Nines, but that be made immense and rapid conquesrts, which 
doubtless were not compassed without the usual carnage. 
'Wo see an army of about threo milboni employed by this 
martial queen in a war against tho Indians. We sec the 
Indians arming s yet greater , and we behold a war continued 
with much fury, and with various success. This ends in tho 
retreat of the queen, with scarce a third of the troop* em- 
ployed in the expedition , an expedition which, at this rate, 
must have cost two millions of semis on her part , and it ta 
not unreasonable to judge that the co unt ry which was the 
sent of the war must have been an equal sufferer But I am 
content to detract from this, and to suppose that the Indians 
lost only half so much, and then the account stands thus 
In this war alone^ (for Semiramis had other wart,) m this 
single reign, and in this one spot of the globe, did three mil- 
lions of souls expire, with aU the homd and shocking erreum* 
stances which attend all wars, and m a quarrel in which none 
of tho sufferers could hare the least rational concern. 

The Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, snri Persian monarchies 
must have poured out tea* of blood in their formation, and 
in their destruction. TUa armies and fleets of Xerxes, their 
numbers, tho glorious stand made agains t them, and the un- 
fortunate event of all his mighty preparations, aro known to 
everybody In this expedition, draining half Asia of its in- 
habitants, he led an army of about two millions to be slaugh- 
tered, and wasted hr a thousand fatal accidents, in the samo 
place where hi* predecessor* had before by a similar madness 
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consumed the flower of so many kingdoms, and wasted the 
force of so extensive an empire. Ibis a cheap calculation to 
say, that the Persian empire, in its wars against the Greeks 
and Scythians, threw away at least four millions of its sub- 
jects ; to say nothing of its other wars, and the losses sus- 
tained in them. These were their losses abroad ; but tho 
war was brought home to them, first by Agesilaus, and after- 
wards by Alexander. I have not, in this retreat, the books 
necessary to make very exact calculations ; nor is it necessary 
to give more than hints to one of your Lordship’s erudition. 
You will recollect his uninterrupted series of success. You 
null rim over his battles. You will call to mind the carnage 
which was made. You will give a glance at the whole, and 
you will agree with me, that to form this hero no less than 
twelve hundred thousand lives must have been sacrificed : 
but no sooner had he fallen himself a sacrifice to his vices, 
than a thousand breaches were made for ruin to enter, and 
give the last hand to this scene of misery and destruction. 
His kingdom was rent and divided ; which served to employ 
the more distinct parts to tear each other to pieces, and bury 
the whole in blood and slaughter. The kings of Syria and 
of Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Mnccdon, without in- 
termission worried each other for above two hundred years ; 
until at last a strong power, arising in tho west, rushed in 
upon them and silenced their tumults, by involving all the 
contending parties in the same destruction. It is little to 
say, that the contentions between the successors of Alexander 
depopulated that part of the world of at least two millions. 

The struggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, and, 
before that, the disputes of the Greek commonwealths among 
themselves, for an unprofitable superiority, form one of the 
bloodiest scenes in -history. One is astonished how such a 
small spot could furnish men sufficient to sacrifice to the 
pitiful ambition of possessing five or six thousand more acres, 
or two or three more villages : yet, to see the acrimony and 
bitterness with which this was disputed between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians ; what armies cut oft’; what fleets 
sunk, and burnt ; what a number of cities sacked, and their 
inhabitants slaughtered, and captived ; one would be induced 
to believe the decision of the fate of mankind, at least, de- 
pended upon it 1 But these disputes ended, as all Buell ever 
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have done, ami ever will do, in a real wealon*** of bD parties, 
a momentary shadow and dream of power in some one , and 
the subjection of all to the yoke of n stranger, who knows 
how to profit of their dinsrona This at least was the case 
of the Greeks , and surely, from the earliest accounts of them 
to their absorption into the Homan empire, we cannot judge 
that their intestine divisions, and their foreign wars, consumed 
lees than three millions of their inhabitant*. 

What an Aceldama, what a field of blood, 8 wily has been 
in ancient times, whilst the mode of it* government was 
controverted between the repnbhoan and tyrannical parties, 
and the possession straggled for by the natives, the Greeks, 
the Oanhngtruana, sna the Homans, your Lordship will 
easily recollect. Ton will remember the totnl destruction of 
such bodies a* an army of 800,000 men. Ton will find 
every page of its history dyed in blood, and blotted and con- 
founded by tumults, rebellion*, mass* area, assassinations, 
proscriptions, and a senes of horror beyond the histories 
perhaps of any other nation in the world , though tbe 
histone* of til nations are made up of aimilar matter I 
once more excuse myaelf in point of exactness for want of 
hooka. But I shall estimate the slaughters in this ulsnd 
but at two milliona , which your Lordship will find much 
ahort of the reality 

Let us pass by tho war*, end the consequences of them, 
which wasted Grecia-JIagno, before the Homan power pre- 
vailed in that part of Italy They are perhaps exaggerated) 
therefore I shall only rate them at one million. Lot us 
hasten to open that great scene which establishes the Homan 
empire, and forms tho grand catastrophe of tbe ancient 
drama. This empire, whilst in its infancy, began by an 
effusion of human blood scarcely credible The neighbour- 
ing httlo states teemed for new destruction tho Sabines, 
tho Bftinnjtrs, the Aigul, tbe Yolsm, tho Hetrurums, wrre 
broken by a senes of slaughters which had no interruption, 
for some hundreds of years , slaughters which upon all side* 
consumed more than two millions of the wretched people 
Tho Gauls, rushing into Italy about this time, added the 
total destruction of their own armies to those of tho ancient 
inhabitants. In short, it were hardly possible to coned re 
a more homd and bloody picture, if that tbe Panic wars 
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tliat ensued soon after did not present one that far exceeds 
it. Here we find that climax of devastation and ruin, which 
seemed to shake the whole earth. The extent of this war 
which vexed so many nations, and both elements, and the 
havoc of the human species caused in both, really astonishes 
beyond expression, when it is nakedly considered, and those 
matters which are apt to divert our attention from it, the 
characters, actions, and designs of the persons concerned, 
are not taken into the account. These wars, I mean those 
called the Punic wars, could not have stood the human 
race in less than three millions of the species. And yet 
this forms but a part only, and a very Bmall part, of the 
havoc caused by the Homan ambition. The war with 
Mithridates was very little less bloody ; that prince cut off 
at one stroke 150,000 Homans by a massacre. In that war 
Sylla destroyed 300,000 men at Cheronea. He defeated 
Mithridates’ army under Dorilaus, and slew 300,000. This 
great and unfortunate prince lost another 300,000 before 
Cyzicum. In the course of the war he had innumerable 
other losses ; and having many intervals of success, he re- 
venged them severely. He was at last totally overthrown ; 
and he crushed to pieces the king of Armenia his ally by 
the greatness of Ins ruin. All who had connexions with 
him shared the same fate. The merciless genius of Sylla 
had its full scope ; and the streets of Athens were not the 
only ones which ran with blood. At this period, the sword, 
glutted with foreign slaughter, turned its edge upon the 
bowels of the Homan republic itself ; and presented a scene 
of cruelties and treasons enough almost to obliterate the 
memory of all the external devastations. I intended, my 
Lord, to have proceeded in a ‘sort of method in estimating 
the numbers of mankind cut off in these wars which we 
have on record. But I am obliged to alter my design. 
Such a tragical uniformity of havoc and murder would dis- 
gust your Lordship as much as it would me ; and I confess I 
already feel my eyes ache by keeping them so long intent 
on. so bloody a prospect. I shall observe little on the Ser- 
rile, the Social, the Gallic, and Spanish wars ; nor upon 
those with J ugurtha, nor Amtiochus, nor many others equally 
important, and carried on with equal fury. The butcheries 
of Julius Osesar alone are calculated by somebody else; the 
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number* be ha* been the means of destroying Just® been 
reckoned at 1^200,000 Bet to gr re roar Lordship an idea 
that may serve as a standard, by which to measure, in some 
degree, the other*, you will turn tout eye* on Judea, a 
rerr inconsiderable spot of the earth in it*el£ though en- 
nobled by tbe Bingular ©rent* winch hud their nse (n tbit 
country 

This spot happened, it matters not here by ■what menus, 
to become at PCTeral times extremely populous, and to 
supply men for slaughters scarcely credible, if other well- 
known and well-attested ones had not green them a ooloar 
The flrit settling of the Jews here wo* attended by an 
almost entire extirpation of all tbe former inhabitant*. 
Their own eirfl wars, and those with their petty neighbour*, 
oonsumod rest multitudes almost ere ry year for several 
eentnnc* , and the irraptiona of the kmgs of Babylon and 
Asayna made immense ravages. Yet we hare their history 
but partially, in an indistinct, confuted manner , so that I 
ahall only throw tho *trong point of light upon that part 
whioh coincides with Bo man history, ana of that part only 
on the point of time when they reoereed the great and flo*l 
stroke which made them no more a nation j a stroke which 
i* allowed to have cut off little lees than two million* of that 
people. I say nothing of the loppings rondo from that stock 
whilst it stood , nor from the sucker* that grew out of the 
old root ever since Bat if, in this mconside ruble pert of 
the globe, such a carnage ha* been made in two or three 
abort reigns, and that this great carnage, great a* it i*, 
make* but a minute part of what the histone* of that people 
inform u* they suffered j what shall wo judge of eonntnc* 
more extended, and which baro waged war* by far more 
considerable P 

Instances of this sort compose the uniform of history 
But there hare been period* when no less than unirerwsl 
destruction to the race of mankind seems to hare been 
threatened. Such wn* that, when tho Gotha, the Yandals, 
and the Hun* poured into Goal, Italy, Spam, Greece, and 
Africa, carrying destruction before therm a* they advanced, 
and tearing homd deserts ot cry way behind them Tart's* 
ubime tUmliMw*, srcrWi edict .fumanha pnxntl tecta ; nemo 
•rplontojilut obwut, ia what Tacitus calls faciet victoria 
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It is always so ; but was bcre emphatically so. From the 
north proceeded the swarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
Ostrogoths, who ran towards the south, into Africa itself, 
which suffered as all to the north had done. About this 
time another torrent of barbarians, animated by the same 
fury, and encouraged by the same success, poured out of the 
south, and ravaged all to the north-cast and west, to the re- 
motest parts of Persia on one hand, and to the banks of the 
Loire, or farther, on the other; destroying all the proud 
and curious monuments of human art, that not even the 
memory might seem to survive of the former inhabitants. 
"What has been done since, and what will continue to be 
done while the same inducements to war continue, I shall 
not dwell upon. I shall only in one word mention the 
horrid effects of bigotry and avarice, in the conquest of 
Spanish America ; a conquest, on a low estimation, effected 
by the murder of ten millions of the species. I shall draw 
to a conclusion of this part, by making a general calculation 
of the whole. I think I have actually mentioned above 
thirty-six millions. I have not particularized any more. 
I do not pretend to exactness ; therefore, for the sake of a 
general new, I shall lay together all those actually slain in 
battles, or who have perished in a no less miserable manner 
by the other destructive consequences of war from the 
beginning of the world to this day, in the four parts of it, 
at a thousand times as much ; no exaggerated calculation, 
allowing for time and extent. We have not perhaps spoke 
of the five-hundredth part ; I am sure I have not of what is 
actually ascertained in history ; but how much of these 
butcheries are only expressed in generals, what part of time 
history has never reached, and what vast spaces of the habit- 
able globe it has not embraced, I need not mention to your 
Lordship. I need not enlarge on those torrents of silent 
and inglorious blood which have glutted the thirsty sands 
of Afric, or discoloured the polar snow, or fed the savage 
forests of America for so many ages of continual war. Shall 
I, to justify my calculations from the charge of extravagance, 
add to the account those skirmishes which happen, in all 
wars, without being singly of sufficient dignity in mischief, 
to merit a place in history, but which by their frequency 
compensate for this comparative innocence ; shall I inflame 
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the account by those general maaeacree •which hare devoured 
•whole citiee and nations j those wasting pestilences, thoee 
ocrnsuming famine*, and all those fanes that follow m the 
tram of war P I hare no need to exaggerate j and I hare 
purposely aroided o parade of eloquence on this occasion. 
I ahmild despise it -upon any occasion , else in mentioning 
these slaughter*, it is obnons how much the whole might be 
heightened, by an affecting description of the horror* that 
attend the wasting of kingdoms and sacking of cube*. But 
I do not write to the vulgar, ncrr to that which only governs 
the vulgar, their passion*. I go upon a naked and moderate 
calculation, just enough, without a pedanbcal exactness, to 
give your Lordship some feeling of the effects of political 
society I charge the whole of these effects on political 
society I avow the charge and I shall presently make it 
good {o your Lordship’ a satisfaction. The number* I pur- 
ticulanxed are about thirty six milliana Beside* those 
killed m battles I have said, something not half what the 
matter would have justified, but something I have said con- 
cerning the consequence* of war, even more dreadful than 
that monstrous carnage itself which shocks our humanity, 
and almost staggers our belief So that allowing me in my 
exuberance one wav for my deficiencies in the other, you 
will find me not unreasonable. I think the numbers of men 
now upon, earth are computed at fire hundred millions at 
the moat. Here the slaughter of mankind, cm what you 
will call a small calculation, amounts to upwards of seventy 
times tho number erf souls this day cm the globe : a point 
which may furnish matter of reflection to one les* inclined 
to draw consequence* than your Lordship 

I now eomo to show, that political society is justly charge- 
able with much the greatest part of this destruction of the 
species. To give the fairest play to ever y side of tho ques- 
tion, I will own that there is a haughtinew and fierceness in 
human nature, which will cause innumerable) broils, place 
men in what situation you please ; but owning this, I stdl 
insist m charging it to political regulations, that theee broils 
axe so frequent, so cruel, and attended with consequences «o 
deplorable In a state of nature, it had been impossible lo 
find a number of men, sufficient for such slaughter™, agreed 
in the some bloody purpose , or allowing that they might 
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have come to such an agreement, (an impossible supposition,) 
yet the means that simple nature has supplied them with, 
are hy no means adequate to such an end ; many scratches, 
many bruises, undoubtedly would berreceived upon all hands ; 
but only a few, a very few deaths. Society and politics, 
which have given us these destructive views, have given us 
also the means of satisfying them. Prom the earliest dawn- 
ings of policy to this day, the inventions of men have been 
sharpening and improving the mystery of murder, from the 
first rude essays of clubs and stones, to the present perfec- 
tion of gunnery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining, and all 
these species of artificial, learned, and refined cruelty, in 
which we are now so expert, and which make a principal 
part of what politicians have taught us to believe is our 
principal glory. 

How far mere nature would have carried us, we may 
iudge hy the example of those animals, who still follow her 
laws, and even of those to whom she has given dispositions 
more fierce, and arms more terrible, than ever she intended 
we should use. It is an incontestable truth, that there is 
more havoc made in one year hy men of men, than has been 
made by all the lions, tigers, panthers, ounces, leopards, 
hyenas, rhinoceroses, elephants, bears, and wolves, upon 
their several species, since the beginning of the world; 
though these agree ill enough with each other, and have a 
much greater proportion of rage and fury in their composi- 
tion than we have. But with respect to you, ye legislators, 
ye civilizers of mankind ! ye Orpheuses, Moseses, Minoses, 
Solons, Theseuses, Lycurguses, Humas ! with respect to you 
be it spoken, your regulations have done more mischief in 
cold blood, than all the rage of the fiercest animals in their 
greatest terrors, or furies, has ever done, or ever could do ! 

’’these -evils are not accidental. "Whoever will take the 
pains to consider the nature of society will find they result 
directly from its constitution. Bor as subordination, or, in 
other words, the reciprocation of tyranny and slavery, is 
requisite to support these societies ; the interest, the am- 
bition, the mahce, or the revenge, nay, even the whim and 
caprice, of one ruling man among them, is enough to arm all 
the rest, without any private views of their own, to the 
worst and blackest purposes ; and, what is at c 
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nblo and ndlcolooa, these wretches engage under those ban- 
ner* with a fury greater than if they were animated by 
revenge for their own proper wrongs 

It £ no less worth observing, that this artificial dinaion of 
mankind into separate socwtiee, ifl a perpetual source in rtaelf 
of hatred and uusemion among them The namee which 
distinguish them are enough to blow up hatred and rage. 
Erammo history , consult present experience j and you wul 
find that far the greater part of the quarrels between semml 
nations, had scarce any other occasion, than, that these na- 
tion* were different combinations of people, and called by 
different names , to an Englishman, the name of a French- 
man, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a Turk, or a Tartar, 
raises of course ideas of hatred and contempt. If you would 
inspire this compatriot of ours with pity, or regard, for one 
of these, would you not hide that distinction P You would 
not pray him to compassionate the poor Frenchman, or the 
unhappy German. Far from it , you would speak of him as 
a foreigner , an accident to which all are hable Yon would 
represent him as a man , one partaking with ns of the same 
common nature, and eub|ect to the same law There n some- 
thing so averse from our own nature in three artificial poli- 
tical distinctions, that we need no other trumpet to kindle 
us to war and destruction But there is something so be- 
nign and healing m the general toico of humanity, that, 
maugre all our regulations to prevent it, the simple name of 
man, applied properly, nerer fails to work a salutary effect. 

This natural unpremeditated effect of policy on the un- 
possessed pensions of mankind appears on other occasions. 
The very name of a politician, a statesman, is sure to cause 
terror and hatred ; it has always connected with it the ideas 
of treachery, cruelty, fraud, ana tyranny ; and those writers, 
who bare faithfully uirreDcd the myitenes of ■tate-freema- 
sonry, hare ever been held in general detestation, for even 
knowing so perfectly a theory so detestable The case of 
Mochlarel seems at first sight something hard in that respect, 
lie is obliged to bear the iniquities of those whoso maxim* 
and rules of goTCrnroent he published, IBs speculation Is 
moro abhorred than tbeir practice 

Bat If there were no other argument* against artifleal 
society than this I am going to mention, mcthinfai it ought 
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learned sophintry, can entirely expel from cnrr trouts. By 
theao we judge, and we cannot otherwiso judge, of the BCTcrml 
artiflcml modes of religion and society, and determme of 
them as they approach to, or recede from, this standard. 

The annplert form of goT eminent is derpohrm, where all 
the inferior orbs of power ire mo Ted merely by the will of 
the supreme, and all that ore subjected to them directed in 
the same manner, merely by the occasional will of the magis- 
trate. Thu form, as it i* lie most maple, so it is infinitely 
the most general. Scarce any part of the world u ex- 
empted from its power And m those few place* where 
men enjoy what they call liberty, it is continually m a tot- 
tonng situation, and makes greater and greater strides to 
that gulf of despotism, which at last swallows up every spe- 
cie* of government. The manner of ruling being directed 
merely by the will of the weakest, and generally the worst, 
man m the society, becomes the most foolish ana capricious 
tiling, at the samo time that it is the most tomhlo and de- 
structive, that well can be conceived. In a despotism the 
principal perron finds, that, let the wont, misery, and indi- 
gene© of his subjects be what they will, ho can yot posses* 
abundantly of everything to gratify his most insatiable 
wiflhe*. lie doci more. Ho finds that these gratification* 
increase in proportion to the wretch edneas and slavery of 
subjects. Thus encouraged both by pass ion and uiter- 
to trample on the publics welfare, and by hit station 
placed shore both shamo and fear, he proceeds to the most 
homd and shocking outrages upon mankind. Thtnr per- 
sona become rictims of hia suspicions. Tho slightest dis- 
pleasure is death , and a disagreeable aspect is often aa great 
a crime aa high treason. In the court of Nero, n person of 
learning, of unquestioned merit, and of unsuspected loyalty, 
was put to death for no other reason, than that be had a 
pedantic countenance which displeased the emperor This 
very monster of mankind appeared in tbo beginning of his 
reign to bo a person of virtue Many of the great- r ty rants 
on the records of history hare begun their » the 

fairest manner Bat the truth * errm 

corrupts both the heart and th aiu' 

prevent the least hopo of aim- 
rounded by a crowd of r 
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account in keeping liim from the least light of reason, till all 
ideas of rectitude and justice are utterly erased from his 
mind. 'When Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butcher- 
ed one of his best friends and bravest captains, on the re- 
turn of reason he began to conceive a horror suitable to the 
guilt of such a murder. In this juncture, his council came 
to his assistance. But what did iris council ? They found 
him. out a philosopher who gave him comfort'. And in 
what manner did this philosopher comfort him for the loss 
of such a man, and heal his conscience, flagrant with the 
smart of such a crime? You have the matter at length in 
Plutarch. He told him, “ that- let a sovereign do what ha 
will, all his actions arc just and lawful, because thn/ are his.” 
The palaces of all princes abound with such couvtly philo- 
sophers. The consequence was such as might be expected. 
He grew every day a monster more abandoned to unnatural 
lust, to debauchery, to drunkenness, and to murder. And 
yet this was originally a great man, of uncommon capacity, 
and a strong propensity to virtue. But unbounded power 
proceeds step by step, until it has eradicated every laudable 
principle. It has been remarked, that there is no prince so 
bad, whose favourites and ministers are not worse. There 
is hardly any prince without a favourite, by whom ho is 
governed in as arbitrary a manner as he governs the wretches 
subjected to him. Here the tyranny is doubled. There 
are two courts, and two interests ; both very different from 
the interests of the people. The favourite knows that the 
regard of a tyrant is as inconstant and capricious ns that of 
a woman; and concluding his time to be short, he makes 
haste to fill up the measure of his iniquity, in rapine, in 
luxury, and in revenge. Every avenue to the throne is 
shut up. He oppresses and ruins the people, whilst he 
persuades the prince, that those murmurs raised by his own 
oppression are the effects of disaffection to the prince’s go- 
vernment. Then is the natural violence of despptism in- 
flamed and aggravated by hatred and revenge. To deserve 
well of the state is a crime against the prince. To be popu- 
lar, and to be a traitor, are considered as synonymous terms. 
Even virtue is dangerous, as an aspiring quality, that claims 
an esteem by itself', and independent of the countenance of 
the court. What has been said of the chief, is true of the 
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inferior officer* of tins *peaes of government , each m his 
prormce exercising the tame tyranny, mid gnnd m g the peo- 
ple by an oppression, the more severely felt, os it m near 
them, and exercised by base end subordinate person*. For 
the gross of the people , they are considered a* * mere herd 
of cattle , *nd really m a little tone become no better , *11 
principle of honest pride, all tons* of the dignity of their 
nature, 1 * lout m their nlmvery The day, says Homer, 
which make* man a slave, take* awny hill hi* 'worth , and 
m tact, he loots every impulse to action, but that low and 
base one of fear, — In tin* land of government, human na- 
ture is not only abused, and insulted, but it is actually de- 
graded and sank into a specie* of brutality The consider- 
ation of this made Mr Locke say, with great justice, that a 
government of this kind was worse than anarchy , indeed it 
lsj so abhorred and detested by all who Irve under forms that 
hare a milder appearance, that there ib scarce a rational 
man in Europe that would not prefer death to Asiatic des- 
potism. Here then we hare the acknowledgment of a great 
philosopher, that an irregular state of nature is preferable to 
such a gorernment , we hare tho consent of all sensible and 
generous men, who carry rt yet further, and avow that death 
itself is preferable , and yet tins species of government, so 

C tly condemned, and so generally detested, is what in- 
toly the greeter part of mankind groan under, and bare 
greened under from the beginning Bo that, by rare and 
un contested principles, the greatest part of the governments 
on earth must be concluded tyrannies, impostures, violations 
of the natural right* of mankind, and worse than the most 
disorderly anarchies. How much other forms exceed tins, 
we shall consider immediately 

In all part* of the world, mankind, however debased, retains 
it31 the sens© of frthny , tho weight of tyranny, at last, be- 
comes insupportable , but the remedy u not’ so cosy : in 
general, tho only remedy by which they attempt to cure the 
tyranny, i* to cnango the tyrant. Tin* m, and always wss, 
the case, for the greater part. In some countries, however, 
were found men of more penetration , who discovered, “ t\*t 
to he* by one van* trill, trot He enttte qf all mm'* murry " 
They therefore changed their former method, and, assembling 
tho men in their several sock ties, tho most respectable for 
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their understanding and fortunes, they confided to them the 
charge of the public welfare. This originally formed what is 
called an aristocracy. They hoped it would be impossible 
that such a number could ever join in any design against the 
general good ; and they promised themselves a great deal of 
security and happiness, from the united counsels of so many 
able and experienced persons. But it is now found by abund- 
ant experience, that an aristocracy and a despotism differ but 
in name •, and that a people, who are in general excluded 
from any share of the legislative, are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as much slaves, when twenty, independent of them, 
govern, as when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has the haughti- 
ness of a sultan ; the people are more miserable, as they seem 
on the verge of liberty, from which they are for ever debar- 
red ; this fallacious idea of liberty, whilst it presents a vain 
shadow of happiness to the subject, binds faster the chains 
of his subjection. What is left undone by the natural avarice 
and pride of those who are raised above the others, is com- 
pleted b} r their suspicions, and their dread of losing an au- 
thority, which has no support in the common utility of the 
nation. A Genoese or a Venetian republic, is a concealed 
despotism; where you find the same pride of the rulers, the 
same base subjection of the people, the same bloody maxims 
of a suspicious policy. In one respect the aristocracy is worse 
than the despotism. A body politic, whilst it retains its 
authority, never changes its maxims ; a despotism; which is 
this day horrible to a supreme degree, by the caprice natural 
to the heart of man, may, by the same caprice otherwise ex- 
erted, be as lovely the next ; in a succession, it is possible to 
meet with some good princes. If there have been Tiberiuses, 
Caligulas, Neros, there have been likewise the serener days of 
Vespasians, Tituses, Trajans, and Antonines. But a body 
politic is not influenced by caprice or whim ; it proceeds in a 
regular manner ; its succession is insensible ; and every man, 
as he enters it, either has, or soon attains, the spirit of the 
whole body. Never was it known, that an aristocracy, which 
was haughty and tyrannical in one century, became easy and 
mild in the next. In effect, the yoke of this species of 
government is bo galling, that whenever the people have got 
the least power, they have shaken it off with the utmost in- 
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dilution, and established * popular form. And when tb/y 
have not tod strength enough to support themselves, they 
hare thrown, themselves into the ami of detpotitm, u the 
more eligible of the tiro errila This latter wm the case of 
Don mark, which •ought a refuge from the oppression of it* 
nobility, m the strong hold of arbitrary power Poland ha* 
at present the name of republic, and it a one of the cnda- 
crxziio form, but it is well known, that the little finger of 
thin government a heaner than the lorn* of arbitrary power 
in moat nations The people are not only politically, but 
personally, Blares, and treated with tho utmost mdlgmty 
lie republic of Venice ib somewhat more moderate} yet 
crt en hero, *o heavy l* the cmtiocratic yoke, that the noble* 
have been obhged to enervate the ipmt of their subject* by 
every sort of debauchery , they hare denied them the liberty 
of reason, and they hare made them amends, by what a bc*e 
bo ill vrill think a more ralnahie liberty, by not only allowing, 
but encouraging, them to corrupt themselves m the mo*t 
scandalous manner They consider their subjects as the 
farmer doe* the hog be keeps to feast upon. He bolds lmn 
fast m his stye, but allows him to wallow as much a* he 

C iea m hu beloved filth and gluttony So scandalously 
uobed a people as that of Venice is to be met with no- 
where else. High, low, men, women, clergy, and laity, are 
all alike. The ruling nobility are no leas afraid of one 
another, than they are of tbo people , and, for that reason, 
politically onerTato their own Dody by the same effeminate 
luxury by which they corrupt their subjects. They are nn- 
pomrshed by every means which can be in rented j and they 
are kept in a perpetual terror by the horrors of a state in- 
quisition. Here you see a people deprived of all rational 
freedom, and tyrannised orer by about two thousand men, 
and yet this body of two thousand *re *o far from enjoying 
any liberty by tbo subjection of the rest, that they are in an 
infinitely s eve r er state of slavery; ther make throne) re* 
the moat degenerate and unhappy of mankind, for no other 
purpose than that they may tho more effectually contribute 
to too misery of * whole nation. In short, tho rr^nlar and 
methodical proceedings of an aru/orrmry are more intoler- 
able than the very excesses of a dnpoitrm, and, in general, 
much further from any remedy 
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Thus, my Lord, wc have pursued aristocracy through its 
whole progress; we have seen the seeds, the growth, and 
the fruit. It could boast none of the advantages of a des- 
potism, miserable as those advantages were, and it wns over- 
loaded with an exuberance of mischiefs, unknown! even to 
despotism itself. In effect, it is no more than a disorderly 
tyranny. This form therefore could be little approved, even 
in speculation, by those who were capable of flunking, and 
could be less borne in practice by any who were capable of 
feeling. However, the fruitful policy of man was not yet 
exhausted, lie had yet another farthing-candle to supply 
the deficiencies of the sun. This wns the third form, known 
by political writers under the name of democracy. Here 
the people transacted all public business, or the greater 
part of it, in their own persons: their laws were made by 
themselves, and upon any failure of duty, their officers were 
accountable do themselves, and to them only. In all appear- 
ance, they had secured by this method the advantages of 
order and good government, without paying their liberty 
for the purchase. Xow, my Lord, we arc come to the master- 
piece of Grecian refinement, and Homan solidity, a popular 
government. The earliest and most celebrated republic of 
this model wns that of Athens. It was constructed by no 
less an artist than the celebrated poet and philosopher, 
Solon. But no sooner was this political vessel launched 
from tho stocks, than it overset, even in the life-time of the 
builder. A tyranny immediately supervened; not by n 
foreign conquest, not by accident, but by the very nature 
and constitution of a democracy. An artful man became 
popular, the people had power in their hands, and they 
devolved a considerable share of their power upon their 
favourite ; and the only use he made of this power, was to 
plunge those who gave it into slavery.. Accident restored 
their liberty', and the same good fortune produced men of 
uncommon abilities and uncommon virtues amongst them. 
But these abilities were suffered. to be of little sendee either 
to their possessors or to the state. Some of these men, for 
whose sakes alone we read their history, they banished; 
others they imprisoned ; and all they treated with various 
circumstances of the most shameful ingratitude. Republics 
have many things in tho spirit of absolute monarchy, but 
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dignatian, and established a popular form. And when thr 
hare not had strength enough to support themselves, the 
ham thrown themselves into the arms of cUtpotun, as t 1 
more eligible of the two evils. This latter was the cose 
Denmark, which Bought a refuge from the oppression of 
nobihty, m the strong-hold of arbitrary- power Polsnd 1 
at preeent the name of republic, and it is one of the an 
era tic form , hut it is well known, that the little flng e 
tins government is heavier than the loins of arbitrary p> 
in most nations. The people are not only polibcallv 
personally, slaves, and treated with the utmost mdb f 
The repubho of Venire is somewhat more moderate 
oten here, so heavy is the arutoeratic yoke, that tho 7 
have been obliged to enervate the spirit of their tubjf 
every sort of debauchery , they have denied them ttn 
of reason, and they hare made them amends, by wht 
sonl will think a more valuable liberty, by not only c 
but encouraging, them to corrupt themselves m t 
scandslous manner They consider their subject 
farmer does the hog he keeps to feast upon, lie 1 
fast m his stye, but allows him to vnlknr as mi 
pleases in his beloved filth and gluttony Bo so 
debauched a people as that of Tonics is to be met 
where else. High, low, men, women, clergy, and 
all alike. The ruling nobihty are no less afr 
another, than they are of the people , and, for t 
politically enervate thorr own body hr the sanv 
luxury by which they corrupt their subjects 1 
povenahed by every means which can bo invent*: 
are kept in a perpetual terror by the horrors c 

S horn Here yon see a people deprived o 
om, and tyrannized over by about two tl 
and yet this body of two thousand are so far 

a liberty by the subjection of the rest, that 
utely severer state of slavery, they nr 
the moat degenerate and unhappy ctf mankin 
purpose than that they may the more o fleet u 
to tie misery of a whole nation. In v, 
methodical proceedings of an anrt^ 
able than tho very excesses of a t 
much further from any remedy. 
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ing their axes to the root of all government, and have in 
their turns “proved each other absurd and inconvenient. In 
vain you tell me that artificial government is good, but that 
I fall out only with the abuse. The thing ! the thing itself ' 
-is the abuse ! Observe, my Lord, I pray you, that grand 
error upon which all artificial legislative power is founded. 
It was observed that men had ungovernable passions, which 
made it necessary to guard against the violence they might 
offer to each other. They appointed governors over them 
for this reason ! But a worse and more perplexing difficulty 
arises, how to he defended against the governors? Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? In vain they change from a single 
person to a few. These few have the passions of the one ; 
and they unite to strengthen themselves, and to secure the 
gratification of their lawless passions at the expense of the 
general good. In vain do we fly fo the many. The case is 
worse; their passions are less under the government of 
reason, they are augmented hy the contagion, and defended 
against all attacks hy their multitude. 

I have purposely avoided the mention of the mixed form 
of government, for reasons that will he very obvious to your 
Lordship. But my caution can avail me but little. You 
will not fail to urge it against me in favour of political so- 
ciety. You will not fail to show how the errors of the 
several simple modes are corrected by a mixture of all of 
them, and a proper balance of the several powers in such a 
state. I confess, my Lord, that this has been long a darling 
mistake of my own; and that of all the sacrifices I have 
made to truth, this has been hy far the greatest. "When I 
confess that I think this notion a mistake, I know to whom I 
am speaking, for I am satisfied that reasons are like liquors, 
and there are some of such a nature as none hut strong 
heads can bear. There are few with whom I can communi- 
cate so freely as with Pope. But Pope cannot hear every 
truth. He has a timidity which hinders the full exertion of 
his faculties, almost as effectually as bigotry cramps those 
of the general herd of mankind. But whoever is a genuine 
follower of truth keeps his eye steady upon his guide, indif- 
ferent whither he is led, provided that she is the leader, 
-Ynd, my Lord, if it may he properly considered, it were in- 
ihutely better to remain possessed by the whole legion of 
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mlgar mistakes, than to reqeot some, and, nt the lame time, 
to retain a fondnesa for other* altogether a* absurd and ir- 
rational. The first has at least a consistency, that make* a 
mac, however erroneously, uniform at least , but the latter 
way of proceeding 1* men on inconsistent chimera end jum- 
ble of philosophy and rulgnr prejudice, that hardly any- 
thing more ndiculouB can be conceived. Let ns therefore 
freely, and without fear or prejudice, examine t ins last con- 
tn ranee of pohey And, without considering how near the 
quick our instruments may coma, let ns search it to the 
bottom 

First then, all men are agreed that this junction of regal, 
aristocratic, and popular power, must form a very complex, 
moo, and intricate machine, which, being composed of such 
a variety of parts, with such opposite tendencies and move- 
ments, It must bo liable on every accident to be disordered. 
To speak without metaphor, such a government must be 
liable to frequent cabals, tumults, and revolutions, from its 
Tory constitution. These are undoubtedly as ill effects as 
can happen in u society , for in such a case, the closeneis 
acquired by community, instead of serving lor mutual de- 
fence, servo* only to increase the danger tfudh a system is 
lie a caty, where trades that require constant fires are much 
exercised, where the houses ore built of oombustible mate- 
rials, and where they stand extremely close. 

In the second place, the several constituent parts haring 
thorr^diitinot nghta, and these many of thorn so necessary to 
ho determined with exact ne», are yet so indeterminate in 
thmr nature, that it become* a new and constant source of 
debate and confusion Hence it is, that whilst the business 
of government should bo carrying on, the question u, Who 
has a nght to exercise this or that function of it, or what 
men have power to keep their offices in any function P 
"Whilst this contest continues, and whilst the balance in any 
sort continues, it has never any remission; all maimer of 
abuses and Tfllanics in officers remam unpunished, the 
greatest frauds and robberies in the puhho revenue* are 
committed m defiance of justice , and abuse* grew, by time 
and impunity, into customs ; until they prescribe against 
the laws, and grow too inreterato often to admit a cure, un- 
less such as may be as bad as the disease 
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Thirdly, the several parts of this species of government, 
though united, preserve the spirit which each form has 
separately. Kings are ambitious ; the nobility haughty ; 
and the populace tumultuous and ungovernable. Each 
party, however in appearance peaceable, carries on a design 
upon the others ; and. it is owing to this, that in all questions, 
whether concer nin g foreign or domestic affairs, the whole 
generally turns more upon some party-matter than upon the 
nature of the thing itself ; whether such a step will diminish 
or augment the power of the crown, or how far the privileges 
of the subject are likely to be extended or restricted by it. 
And these questions are constantly resolved, without any con- 
sideration of the merits of the cause, merely as the parties 
who uphold these jarring interests may chance to prevail ; 
and as they prevail, the balance is overset, now upon one 
side, now upon the other. The government is, one day, ar- 
bitrary power in a single person ; another, a juggling con- 
federacy of a few to cheat the prince and enslave the people ; 
and the third, a frantic and unmanageable democracy. The 
great instrument of all these changes, and what infuses a 
peculiar venom into all of them, is party. It is of no con- 
sequence what the principles of any party, or what their pre- 
tensions, are ; the spirit which actuates all parties is the 
same ; the spirit of ambition, of self-interest, of oppression, 
and treachery. This spirit entirely reverses all the prin- 
ciples which a benevolent nature has erected within us ; all 
honesty, all equal justice, and even the ties of natural so- 
' ciety, the natural affections. In a word, my Lord, we have 
all seen, and, if any outward considerations were worthy the 
lasting concern of a wise man, we have some of us felt, Buch 
oppression from party government as no other tyranny can 
parallel. AVe behold daily the most important rights, rights 
upon which all the others depend, we behold these rights 
determined in the last resort without the least attention 
even to the appearance or colour of justice ; we behold this 
without emotion, because we have grown up in the constant 
view of such practices ; and we are not surprised to hear a 
man requested to be a knave and a traitor, with as much in- 
difference as if the most ordinary favour were asked ; and we 
hear this request refused, not "because it is a most unjust 
and unreasonable desire, but that this worthy has already 
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engaged hi* injustice to another The*© and many more 
point© I am far from spreading to their full extent You 
are smmble that I do not put forth half my strength ; and 
you cannot be at a lows for the reason. A man jj allowed 
sufficient freedom of thought, provided he knowi how to 
ohooee ha subject jproperly Yon may endow freely upon 
the Chrneee comtunticm, and observe with m much Krrenty 
a* you please upon the absurd tnaka or destructive bigotry 
of the bontees. But the teen© is changed as you come home- 
ward, and atheism or treason may be the name* given in 
Britain, to what would be reason and truth if asserted of 
China. I submit to the condition, and though X hare a 
notorious advantage before me, I waive the pursuit Tor 
else, my Lord, it is Tory ohntrus what a picture might bo 
drawn of the excemes of party even in our own nation. I 
could sliow, that the tamo factum has, in one reign, pro- 
moted popular seditions, and, in the next, been a patron of 
tyranny ; I could show, that they have all of them tetrayed 
the public safety at oil timet, and have very frequently with 
equal perfidy mad© a market of their own cause, ana their 
own associates I could show how vehemently they hare 
contended for name*, and how silently they W© passed 
over thing* of the last importance. And I could demon- 
strate, that they have had tho opportunity of doing all this 
mischief nay, that they themselves had* thtnr ongm and 
growth from that complex form of government which we are 
wisely taught to look upon as to great * blessing E evolve, 
my Lord, our history from tho conquest Wo scarce ever 
had a pnneo, who by fraud, or violence, bad not made somo 
infringement on tho constitution. AVe ecarco ever had a 
parliament which know, when it attempted to act limits to 
tho royal authority, how to set limits to its own Enla we 
haro had continually culling for reformation, and reform- 
ations more grievous than any erriU. Our boasted liberty 
sometime* trodden down, aometime* giddily set up, and 
ever precariously fluctuating and unsettled , it has only been 
kept aliro by the blasts of continual feuds, wnr*, and con- 
spiracies. In no country in Europe ha* the scaffold so 
often blushed with tbo blood of its nobility Confie cat ions, 

banishments, attainders, executions, male a Urge part of the 
history of such of our families as are not utterly extinguished 
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by them. Formerly indeed tilings bad n more ferocious 
appearance than they bare at this day. In these early and 
unrefined ages, tbe jarring parts of a certain chaotic consti- 
tution supported their several pretensions by the sword. 
Experience and policy have since taught oilier methods. 

At nunc res agitur ienui pulmonc rubctcc. 

But how far corruption, venality, the contempt of honour, 
the oblivion of all duty to our country, and the most abandon- 
ed public prostitution, are preferable to the more glaring and 
violent effects of faction, 1 will not presume to determine. 
Sure I am that they are very great evils. 

I have done with the forms of government. During the 
course of my inquiry you may have observed a very material 
difference between iny manner of reasoning and that which 
is in use amongst the abettors of artificial society. They 
form their plans upon what seems most eligible to their 
imaginations, for the ordering of mankind. I discover the 
mistakes in those plans, from the real known consequences 
which have resulted from them. They have enlisted reason 
to fight against itself, and employ its whole force to prove 
that it is an insufficient guide to them in the conduct of 
their lives. But unhappily for us, in proportion as we have 
deviated from the plain rule of our nature, and turned our 
reason against itself, in that proportion have we increased 
the follies and miseries of mankind. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we find'our- 
selves from those ends for which we entered it. This has 
happened in almost every species of artificial society, and in 
all times. "We found, or we thought we found, an inconve- 
nience in having ever}’- man the judge of his own cause. 
Therefore judges were set up, at first, with discretionary 
powers. But it was soon found a miserable slavery to have 
our lives and properties precarious, and hanging upon the 
arbitrary determination of any one man, or set of men. "We 
fled to laws as a remedy for this evil. By these we persuad- 
ed ourselves we might know with some certainty upon what 
ground we stood. But lo ! differences arose upon the sense 
and interpretation of these laws. Thus we were brought" 
back to our old incertitude. New lawB were made to ex- 
pound the old ; and new difficulties arose upon the new laws ; 
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as words multiplied, opportunities of eaullmg upon them 
multiplied tlso. Then recourse was tad to note*, comment*, 
gioe»c*, reports, revpoasa prvdntam, learned readingi eagle 
stood again it eagle ; authority w** let up ngamsi nuthonty 
Borne were allured by the modem, other* reverenced the 
ancient The new wuro more enlightened, tho old were 
more venerable Some adopted the comment, other* ituek 
to the text. The confusion increased, tho mut thickened, 
until it could be d neutered no longer what was allowed or 
forbidden, what things were m property, and what common. 
In thu uncertainty, (uncertain eten to the profewors, in 
Egyptian darkness to the rest of mankind,) the contending 
partios felt themselves more effectually ruined by the delay 
than they could hare been by the injustice of any dotation. 
Our inheritance* ere become a pm© for disputation, and 
dispute* tnd litigation* are become an inheritance, 

Tho professor* of artificial law have always walked liaud 
m hand with the profetsor* of artificial theology As their 
end, in confounding the reason of man, and abridging his 
natural freedom, is exactly tho some, they bare adjusted tho 
mean* to that end in * way entirely similar Tho divine 
thunder* out his anathema* with more noise and terror against 
the breach of one of hi* positive institutions, or the neglect 
of some of his tnnol forms, than against the neglect or breach 
of those duties and commandments of natural religion, which 
by the*© form* and institution* he pretends to enforce Tho 
lawyer ha* his forma, and his positive Institutions too, and ho 
adheres to them with * veneration altogether as religious. 
The worst enuso cannot bo so prejudicial to the litigant, as 
his advocate’s or attorney’s ignorance or neglect of these 
form*. A. law-suit is liko an ill -managed dispute, in which 
the first object Is soon out of tight, and tho parties end upon 
a matter wholly foreign to that cm which they began. In a 
law-suit the question is, who has a right to a certain house 
or form P And this question is daily determined, not upon 
tho evidence of the right, but upon the observance or neg- 
lect of some form of word* in use with the gentlemrn of the 
rebe, shout which there is even amongst themselves such a 
* disagreement, that the most experienced veterans in the pro* 
fewnon c*n never be positively assured that they are not 
mistaken. 
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Let us expostulate witli these learned sages, these priests 
of the sacred temple of justice. Are we judges of our own 
property ? By no means. You then, who are initiated into 
the mysteries of the blindfold goddess, inform me whether I 
have a right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard of 
my life or the sweat of my brow ? The grave doctor answers 
me in the affirmative ; the reverend serjeant replies in the 
negative ; the learned barrister reasons upon one side and 
upon the other, and concludes nothing. "What shall I do ? 
An antagonist starts up and presses me hard. I enter the 
field, and retain these three persons to defend my cause. 
My cause, which two farmers from the plough could have de- 
cided in half an hour, takes the court twenty years. I am, 
however, at the end of my labour, and have, in reward for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour.' But hold 
. — -a sagacious commander, in the adversary’s army, has found 
a flaw in the proceeding. My triumph is turned into mourn- 
ing. I have used or instead of and, or some mistake, small 
in appearance, but dreadful in its consequences ; and have 
the whole of my success quashed in a writ of 'error; I re- 
move my suit ; I shift from court to court ; I fly from equity 
to law, and from law to equity ; equal uncertainty attends 
me everywhere ; and a mistake in which I had. no share, 
decides at once upon my liberty and property, sending me 
from the court to ajprison, and adjudging my famil y to beg- 
gary and famine. I am innocent, gentlemen, of. the dark- 
ness and uncertainty of your science. I never darkened it 
with absurd and contradictory notions, nor confounded it 
with chicane and sophistry. You have excluded me from 
any share in the conduct of my own cause ; the science was 
too deep-'for me-, I aclmowledgedTt ; but it was too deep 
even for yourselves ; you have made the way so intricate, 
that you are yourselves lost in it ; you err, and you punish 
me for your errors. . 

The delay of the law -is,- your Lordship .will - tell me,: a 
trite topic, and; which of its. abuses have not 'been - too 
severely felt not to be complained of ? ' A 1 man’s .property is 
to serve for the purposes of his support; and, therefore, to 
delay a' determination concerning. that, is the worst injustice, 
because it cuts .off the. very, end and purpose’ for which! I 
applied to the judicature for relief. Quite contrary' in' the 
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case of a man’ a life , there the determination can hardly he 
too much protracted- Mistake* in this cose *re m often 
fallen into a* m a n y other} and if the judgment is sudden, 
the mistakes sre the most irretrievable of nil other*. Of 
tins the gentlemen of the robe are themselves sensible, snd 
they have brought it mto * manm. Jh aorie fummit null* 
eat cunciaho l<mga. But what could have induced them to 
rever s e the rules, and to contradict that re* son which (be- 
ta ted them, I tin utterly unable to guess. A poult concern- 
ing property, which ought, for the reasons I just mentioned, 
to be most speedily deaded, frequently ex erases the wit of 
successions of lawyer*, for many generations Malta rtrdw 
volctxs dtrando ttmtla rmcit But the question concerning 
a man’s life, that great question in which no delay ought to 
bo counted tedious, is commonly determined in tw e nty-four 
hours at the utmost. It is not to be wondered at, that in- 
justice and absurdity should bo inseparable companion*. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were originally 
designed , and they will answer, that the lows w e re design- 
ed as a protection for the poor and weak, against tho op- 
pression of the neh and powerful But surely no pretence 
can bo so ridiculous , s man might os well tell me ho has 
taken off my load, because he has changed the burden. If 
the poor man is not able to support his amt, according to 
tho Ttmations and oxponsrve mann er established in cirflued 
countries, ha* not tho rich as great an advantage over him 
as tbo strong has over tho weak in a state of nature t Bat 
we will not placo the state of nature, which b tbo reign of 
God, in competition with political society, which is tho 
absurd usurpation of man. In a stato of nature, it is true, 
that a man of superior force may beat or rob tnc ; bat then 
it is truo, that I am at fall liberty to defend myself, or malo 
re p ri sa l by surprise, or by cunning, or by any other way in 
which I may bo superior to him. But in political society, a 
rich man may rob me in another way I cannot defend my- 
self, for money u tho only weapon with which we are allow- 
ed to fight. And if I attempt to avenge myself, tho whole 
force of that society b ready to complete my ruin 

A good parson onco said, that where mystery begin \ reli- 
gion ends. Cannot I say, as truly at least, of human laws, 
that where mystery begins, justice ends f It is hard to say 
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whether tlie doctors of law or divinity have made the greater 
advances in the lucrative business of mystery. The lawyers, 
as well as the theologians, have erected another reason besides 
natural reason ; and the result has been, an oilier justico be- 
sides natural justice. They have so bewildered the world and 
themselves in unmeaning forms and ceremonies, and so per- 
plexed the plainest matters with metaphysical jargon, that it 
carries the highest danger to a man out of that profession, to 
make the least step without their advice and assistance. 
Thus, by confining to themselves the knowledge of the founda- 
tion of all men’s lives and properties, they have reduced all 
mankind into the most abject and servile dependence. Ve 
are tenants at the will of these gentlemen for everything ; 
and a metaphysical quibble is to decide whether the greatest 
villain breathing shall meet his deserts, or escape with impu- 
nity, or whether the best man in the society shall not bo re- 
duced to the lowest and most despicable condition it affords. 
In a word, my Lord, the injustice, delay, puerility, false refine- 
ment, and affected mystery of the law are such, that many who 
live under it come to admire and envy the expedition, sim- 
plicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. I need insist 
theless on this article to your Lordship, as you have frequently 
lamented the miseries derived to us from artificial law, and 
your candour is the more to be admired and applauded in 
this, as your Lordship’s noble house has derived its wealth 
and its honour from that profession. 

Before we finish our examination of artificial society, I 
shall lead your Lordship into a closer consideration of the re- 
lations wliich it gives birth to, and the benefits, if such they 
are, which result from these relations. The most obvious 
division of society is into rich and poor ; and it is no less 
obvious, that the number of the former bear a great dispro- 
portion to those of the latter. The whole business of the 
poor is to administer to the idleness, folly, and luxury of the 
rich ; and that of the rich, in return, is to find the best me- 
thods of confirming the slavery and increasing the burdens 
of the poor. In a state of nature, it is an invariable law, 
that a man’s acquisitions are in proportion to his labours. In 
a state of artificial society, it is a law as constant and as in- 
variable, that those who labour most enjoy the fewest things ; 
and that those who labour not at all have the greatest number 
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of enjoyments. A constitution of thing* this, strange and 
ridiculous beyond expression 1 "We nearae believe d thing 
when we are told it, which we actually aeo before our eye* 
every day without being in the least surprised. I •uppoac 
that there are in Great .Britain upward* of an hundred tnou- 
aand people employed in lead, tm, iron, copper, and coal mma , 
theae unhappy wretches scarce ever see the hght of the inn , 
they are buried in the bowel* of the earth , there they work at 
a severe and dismal task, without the least prospect of being 
delivered from it , they snbest upon the coarsest and wont 
*ort of faro , they liare their health miserably impaired, and 
their lirea cut snort, by being perpetually confined in tho 
cl o*o vapour of these malignant minerals. An hundred 
thousand more at least ore tortured without remission by the 
suffocating imoke, intense fire*, and constant drudgery ne- 
cessary in refining and managing the product* of those mine*. 
If any man informed n* that two hundred thousand innocent 
person* were condemned to «o intolerable slavery, how should 
we pity the unhappy sufferers, and how great would bo our 
jiat indignation against thoeo who inflicted *o cruel aid Jg- 
nominiou* a punishment l Thi* i* an instance, I could not 
wish a atnmgcr, of the numberless thing* which wo pass by 
in their common drew, yet which shock us when they are 
nakedly represented. But tin* number, conndernblo as it fs, 
and the *]arery, with all its basenew and horror, which we 
hare at home, is nothing to wbat the rest of the world sfforda 
of the same nature SlIQion* daily bathed in the poisonous 
damp* and de* tract iro effluvia oi lead, »ilvcr, copper, and 
arsenic. To say nothing of tboso other employment*, those 
station* of wretchcdnew and contempt, in which cml society 
ho* placed the numerou* tnfatt perdw of her army AVould 
any rational man submit to one of tho most toleroblo of these 
drudgeries, for all tho artificial enjoyments which policy has 
made to result from them P By no means. And yet need I 
suggest to your Lordship, that thoeo who find the means, 
and tboso who am re at the end, are not at all the tamo per- 
son* On comidcnng the »frango and unaccountable £an- 
cie* and contrivance* of artificial reason, I hare somewhere 
called this earth the Bedlam of oar system looking now 
upon the effects of some of thoeo fancies, may we not with 
equal reason call it likewise the Newgate and the Bride- 
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vrell of tlie universe ? Indeed the "blindness of one part of 
mankin d, co-operating with the phrensy and villany of the 
other, has been the real builder of tins respectable fabric of 
political society : and as the blindness of mankind has caused 
their slavery, in return their state of slavery is made a pre- 
tence for contin uin g them in a state ot blindness ; for the 
politician will tell you gravely, that their life of servitude 
disqualifies the greater part of the race of man for a search 
of truth, and supplies them with no other than mean and 
insufficient ideas. This is but too true ; and this is one of 
the reasons for which I blame such institutions. 

In a misery of this sort, admitting some few lenitives, and 
those too but a few, nine parts in ten of the whole race of 
mankind drudge through life. It may be urged perhaps, in 
palliation of this, that, at least, the rich few find a consider- 
able and real benefit from the wretchedness of the many. 
But is this, so in fact? Let us examine the point with a 
little more attention. Lor this purpose the rich in all so- 
cieties may be thrown into two classes, The first is of those 
who are powerful as well as rich, and conduct the operations 
of the vast political machine. The other is of those who 
employ their riches wholly in the acquisition of pleasure. 
As to the first sort, their continual care and anxiety, their 
toilsome days and sleepless nights, are next to proverbial. 
These circumstances are sufficient almost to level their condi- 
tion to that of the -unhappy majority; but there are other 
circumstances which place them in a far lower condition. 
Not only their understandings labour continually, which is 
the severest labour, but their hearts are torn by the worst, 
most troublesome, and insatiable of all passions, by avarice, 
by ambition, by fear and jealousy. No part of the mind has 
rest. Power gradually extirpates from the mind every hu- 
mane and gentle virtue. Pity, benevolence, friendship, are 
things almost unknown in high stations. Vercc amicitice 
rarissime inveniuntur in iis qui in honoribus reque publica 
versantnr, says Cicero. And,' indeed, courts are the schools 
• where cruelty, pride, dissimulation, and treachery are studied 
and taught in the most vicious perfection. This is a point 
so clear and acknowledged, that if it did not make a neces- 
sary part of my subject, I should pass it by entirely. And 
this has hindered me from drawing at full length, and in the 
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most striking colour*, this shocking picture of the degeneracy 
and wretehodne** of human nature, in that part which f» 
vulgarly thought its happiest and moat amiable state Ton 
know from what anginal* I could copy such picture*. 
Happy are they who know enough of them to know the 
little valuo of the possessor* of mch thing*, and of all that 
they possess , and happy they who hare been matched from 
that po*t of danger which they occupy, with the remain* of 
their virtue , Iocs of honour*, wealth, titles, and oven the 
loe» of one’* country, is nothing in balance with so great an 
advantage. 

Let u» now now the other specie* of tho rich, thoao who 
devote their time and fortune* to idleness and pleasure. 
How much happier ore they? The pleasure* which are 
agreeablo to nature are within the roach of all, and there- 
fore can form no distinction in favour of the rich The 
pleasure* which art forces up are seldom sincere, and never 
satisfying What 1* worse, this constant application to 
pleasure takes away from the enjoyment, or rather turns it 
into tho nature of a very burdensome and laborious buamc** 
It ha* consequence* much more fatal. It produce* a weak 
valetudinary state of body, attended by all those homd dis- 
orders, and yet moro homd methods of euro, which aro the 
result of luxury on one hand, and the weak and ridiculous 
efforts of human art on tho other The pleasures of such 
men aro scarcely felt as pleasure*} at the same time that 
they bring on pains and disease*, which are felt but too 
sore rel r The mind has it* share of the misfortune, it 

grow* laxy and enervate, unwilling and unaldo to search for 
truth, ana utterly nneapable of knowing, much lee* of rc- 
labuig, real happuie** Tho poor by their execssivo labour, 
and the neh by their enormous funny, are set upon a IcTtl, 
and rendered equally ignorant of any knowledge which might 
conduco to their happine**. A dismal view of tho interior 
of all civil society l The lower part broken and ground down 
by the mo#t cruel oppre s sion } and the rich by their artificial 
method of life bringing worse evils on tbrnwlrr*, than their 
tyranny could possibly inflict on those below theta Very 
different is the protpeet of the natural state Hera there are 
no want* which nature give*, and in this state men can be 
sensible of no other wants, which are not to be supplied by 
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a very moderate degree of labour; therefore there is no 
slavery. Neither is there any luxury, because no single 
man can supply the materials of it. Life is simple, and 
therefore it is happy. 

I am conscious, my Lord, that your politician will urge in 
his defence, that this unequal state is highly useful. That 
■without dooming some part of mankind to extraordinary toil, 
the arts which cultivate life could not he exercised. But I 
demand, of this politician, how such arts came to he neces- 
sary ? He answers, that civil society could not well exist 
without them. So that these arts are necessary to civil so- 
ciety, and civil society necessary again to these arts. . Thus 
are we running in a circle, without modesty, and without 
end, and making one error and extravagance an excuse for 
the other. My sentiments about these arts and their cause, 
I have often discoursed with my friends at large. Pope has 
expressed them in good verse, where he talks with so much 
force of reason and elegance of language, in praise of the 
state of nature : 

Then was not pride, nor arts that pride to' aid, 

Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade. 

On the whole, my Lord, if political society, in whatever 
form, has still made the many the property of the few ; if it 
has introduced labours unnecessary, vices and diseases un- 
known, and pleasures incompatible with nature; if in all 
countries it abridges the lives of millions, and renders those 
of millions more utterly abject and miserable ; shall we still 
worship so destructive an idol, and daily sacrifice to it our 
health, our liberty, and our peace ? Or shall we pass by this 
monstrous heap of absurd notions and abominable practices, 
thinking we have sufficiently discharged our duty in exposing 
Ik® trrffing cheats and ridiculous juggles of a few mad, de- 
signing, or ambitious priests ? Alas ! my Lord, we labour 
under a mortal consumption, whilst we are so anx ious about 
the cure of a sore finger. Bor has not t his leviathan of 
civil power overflowed the earth wii^ a deluge of blood, as 
if he were made to disport and play therein P "W"e have 
shown, that political society, on a moderate calculation, has 
been the means of murdering several times the number of 
inhabitants now upon the earth, during its • short existence, 
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weight of our opinion*. We set crat much m lore Kith 
both, but we leave much behind us as we advance. "We 
fLnTb throw away the tale* along with the rattle* of our 
nurse* , those of the pne«± keep their hold a little longer , 
those of our governors the longest of all But the paaswra 
which prop these opinions are withdrawn one after another j 
and the cool light of reason, at the setting of our life, thaws 
at what o. false tplandour played upon, these objects during 
our more sanguine seasons Happy, my Lord, if, instructed 
by my experience, and oven by my errors, you come early 
to make nuch an oatunato of thing*, as may giro freedom 
and ease to your life. I am happy that such an estimate 
promise* me comfort at my death. 



A ‘PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


IOTO THE ORIGIN OF OCR IDEAS . 

OP 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


WITH 

AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE CONCERNING TASTE, 

_ AND SEVERAL OTHER ADDITIONS. 


PREPACE. 

• I ha.te endeavoured to mate tins edition something more 
full and satisfactory than the first. I have sought with the 
utmost care, and read with equal attention, everything which 
has appeared in public against my opinions ; 1 have taken 
advantage of the candid liberty of my friendB ; and if by 
these means I have been better enabled to discover the im- 
perfections of the wort, the indulgence it has received, im- 
perfect as it was, furnished me with a new motive, to spare 
no reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found sufficient reason, or what appeared to me suffi- 
cient, for making any material change in my theory, I have 
found it necessary in many places 'to explain, illustrate, and 
enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory discourse con- 
cerning Taste : it is a matter curious in itself ; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work considerably larger ; 
and by increasing its bulk, has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults ; so that, notwithstanding all my attention, it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it 
required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow too for many faults. They know 
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tint many of the objects of cmr inquiry are in themselves 
obsctoe and intricate 5 and tint many other* have been rm- 
dered ro by affected refinement* or false learning, they 
know that there are many rmpednnenta in the subject, m 
the prejudice* of other*, and even in our own, that render it 
a matter of no aro a U difficulty to show m a clear light the 
genuine face of nature. They know that, whilit the mind n 
intent on the general scheme of thing*, some particular 
put* must be neglected , that we must often submit the 
style to the matter, and frequently grre up the praise of 
elegance, satisfied with being dear 
The character* of nature ore legible, it ia true ; but they 
are not plain enough to enable those who ran, to read them. 
We must make uae of a cautious, I had almost raid a tunor- 
oua, method of proceeding We mart not attempt to fly, 
when we can scarcely pretend to creep In considering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every distinct ingredi- 
ent m the composition, one by one , and reduce everything 
to the utmost simplicity , since the condition of our nature 
binds u* to a etnct law and very narrow limit* We ought 
aftenrardn to re-examine the principles by the effect of the 
composition, a* well a* the oompombon by that of the prin- 
ciples. We ought to compare our subject with thing* of a 
similar nature, and eTen with thing* of a contrary nature , 
for discoveries may be, and often are, made by the contrast, 
which would escape us on the single view He greater 
number of the comparison* we make, the more general and 
the more certain our knowledge is like to prove, as built 
upon a more extensive and perfect induction. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted should foil at last 
of discovering the truth, it may answer an end perhaps as 
useful, m discovering to us the weakness of our own under' 
standing If it doe* not make us knowing, it may make us 
modest. If it doe* not preserve us from error, it may at 
least from the spirit of error , and may make u* cautious of 
pronouncing with po®tivene*i or with haste, when so much 
labour may end in so much nncartaihty 
I could wish that, in dimming this theory, the same 
method were pursued which I endeavoured to observe in 
forming it. Tbo objections, in my opinion, ought to be 
proposed, either to the several principles na they are dis- 
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tinctly considered, or to the justness 'of the conclusion which 
is drawn from them. But it is common to pass over both the 
premises and conclusion in silence, and to produce, as an ob- 
jection, some poetical passage which does not seem easily 
accounted for upon the principles I endeavour to establish. 
This mann er of proceeding I should think very improper. 
The task would be infinite, if we could establish no princi- 
ple until we had previously unravelled the complex texture 
of every image or description to be found in poets and ora- 
tors. And though we should never be able to reconcile the 
effect of such images to our principles, this can never over- 
turn the theory itself, whilst it is founded on certain and in- 
disputable facts. A theory founded on experiment, and not 
assumed, is always good for so much as-it explains. Our in- 
ability to push it indefinitely is no argument at all against 
it. This inability may be owing to our ignorance of some 
necessary mediums ; to a want of proper application ; to many 
other causes besides a defect in the principles we employ. 
In reality, the subject requires a much closer attention than 
we dare claim from our manner of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I must 
caution the reader against imagining that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. My inquiry 
went no farther than to the origin of these ideas. If the 
qualities which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime 
be all found consistent with each other, and all different 
from those which I place under the head of Beauty ; and if 
those which compose the class of the Beautiful have the same 
consistency with themselves, and the same opposition to 
those which are classed under the denomination of Sublime, 
I ant in little pain whether anybody chooses to follow the 
name I give them or not, provided he allows that what I dis- 
pose under different heads are in reality different things in 
nature. The use I make of the words may be blamed, as too 
confined or too extended ; my meaning c ann ot well be mis- 
understood. 

To conclude : whatever progress may be made towards the 
discovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the pains 
I have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be very 
considerable. 'Whatever turns the soul inward on itself, tends 
to concentre' its forces, and to fit it for greater and stronger 

e 2 
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flight* of science By looting* into physical cause* our 
minds are opened and enlarged , and In this pursuit, whether 
we take or whether ire lose our game, the ensue u certainly 
of service Cicero, true a* he wu to the academic philo- 
sophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty of phy- 
Bjcal, at of every other kind of knowledge, yet freely con- 
fesses its great importance to the human understanding, 
“ JEtt ammonm tnqmioncmque notirvrvwi naturvlenoddrm 
quail j}abuht» ayfuiderutto amtewtplatioqvo naivrat " If vro 
can direct the lights we derive from snch exalted specula- 
tions, upon the humbler field of the imag inati on, wmlrt we 
investigate the springs, and trace the courses of our pasmonj, 
wo may not only communicate to the taste a sort of philo- 
sophical solidity, hut we may reflect back on the severer 
sciences some of the graces and elegancies of taste, without 
which the greatest proficiency in those science* will always 
hare the appearance of something flKberaL 


INTRODUCTION. 

ON TASTE. 

Ok a superficial new, we may seem to differ very widely 
from esch other in our reasonings, and no less in our plea- 
sures i but notwithstanding this difference, which I think to 
he rather apparent than real, it is probable that the stand- 
ard "both of reason and taste is the same in all human crea- 
ture*. For if there were not some principles of judgment 
ns well as of sentiment common to all mankind, no hold 
could possibly be tskto either on their reason or their pas- 
sions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary eorra*pon4enee of 
life. It appears indeed to be generally acknowledged, that 
with regard to truth and falsehood there is something fixed. 
"We firm people m their disputes continually appealing to 
certain tests and standards, which are all owed on all sides, 
wild are supposed to be established in our common nature 
But there is not the same obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form or settled principles which relate to taste. It is even 
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commonly supposed tlmt this delicate and aerial faculty, 
which seems too volatile to endure even the chains of a deli- 
nition, cannot he properly tried by any test, nor regulated 
by any standard. There is so continual a call for the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty, and it is so much strengthened 
by perpetual contention, that certain maxims of right reason 
seem to be tacitly settled amongst the most ignorant. The 
learned have improved on this rude science, and reduced 
those maxims into a system. If taste has not been so hap- 
pily cultivated, it was not that the subject was barren, but 
that the labourers were few or negligent; for, to say the 
truth, there are not the same interesting motives to impel us 
to fix the one, which urge us to ascertain the other. And, 
after all, if men differ in their opinion concerning such mat- 
ters, their difference is not attended with the same important 
consequences ; else I make no doubt but that the logic of 
taste, if I may be allowed the expression, might very possi- 
bly be as well digested, and we might come to discuss mat- 
ters of this nature with ns much certainty, ns those which 
seem more immediately within the province of mere reason. 
And indeed, it is very necessiiry, at the entrance into such an 
inquiry as our present, to make this point ns clear ns possi- 
' hie ; for if taste has no fixed principles, if the imagination is 
' not affected according to some invariable and certain laws, 
our labour is likely to be employed to very little purpose ; 
as it must be judged a useless, if not an absurd undertaking, 
to lay down rules for caprice, and to set up for a legislator 
of whims and fancies. 

The 'term taste, like all other figurative terms, is not ex- 
tremely accurate ; the thing which we understand by it is 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most 
, men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy 
for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, we seem' 
m danger of circumscribing nature within the hounds of our 
own notions, which we often take up by hazard, or embrace 
on trust, or form out of a limited ana partial consideration of 
the object before ns ; instead of extending our ideas to take 
in all that nature comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our inquiry by the strict laws 
to which we have submitted at our setting out. 
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Hb palate to thc*e alien pleasure*. Bren with such a person 
me mar spent, and with en ffi aenl precision, ccflcernrog taste*. 
Bat Bnoald any man be found who declare*, that to turn 
tobacco ha* a taste Kke sugar, and that be cannot distinguish 
between milk and nnegor ; or that tobacco and Tmegar are 
ewoet, milk bitter, and sugar bout , we lmmedutely conclude 
that the organa of this mac are out of order, and that ha 
polite is utterly ntmtecL "We are oa for from conferring 
with such a person upon taste*, on from reasoning concerning 
the relations of quantity with one who should deny that all the 
parts together were equal to the whole. We do not call a man 
of this kind wrong in his potions, but absolutely mad. Ei- 
cepbonfl of this sort, m either way, do not at oil impeach 
our general rule nor make ns conclude that men ham rmnous 
principle* concerning the relations of quantity or the taste 
of tlnnga. Bo that when it m said, taste cannot be disputed, 
it con only mean, that no one can strictly answer what plea- 
sure or p*in some particular man may find from the taste of 
some particular thing This indeed cannot be disputed , but 
we mny dispute, and with sufficient cleamea* too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleasing or disagreeable to 
the sense But when w© talk of any peculiar or acquired 
relish, then we must know the habits, the prejudices, or the 
distempers of this pertwulsr man, and we must draw our 
conclusion from tbo#©. 

This agreement of mankind is pot confined to the taste 
solely Tbs principle of pleasure dan red from sight is the 
same m all. Light is more pleasing than darkness. Bum- 
mer, when the earth is dad m green, when the hcaTOni are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when ereiy- 
thmg make* a different appearance I nerer remember that 
anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever shown, though it wore to a hundred peoplo, that 
they did not all immediately agree that it was beautiful, 
though some might hare thought that it foil short of their 
expectation, or that other things were still finer I behere 
no man thinks a goose to be more bountiful than a swan, or 
imagine* that what they call s I'nexland hen excels n peacock. 
It wwBt be ebserted. too, that the pleasure* of the sight are 
not near so complicated, sad confused, and altered by un- 
natural habit* ana association », a* the pleasure* of the tasto 
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are; because tbe pleasures of tbc sight more commonly ac- 
quiesce in themselves ; and are not so often altered by con- 
siderations vrhich are independent of the sight itself. But 
things do not spontaneously present themselves to the pahto 
as they do to the sight ; they are generally applied to it, 
either as food or as medicine ; and, from the qualities which 
they possess for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they often 
form the palate by degrees, and by forco of these associations. 
Thus opium is pleasing to Turks, ’ on account of the agreeablo 
delirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, 
as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Demented 
spirits please our common people, because they banish care, 
and all consideration of future or present evils. All of these 
would lie absolutely neglected if their properties had origin- 
ally gone no further than the taste ; but all these, together 
with tea and coffee, and Borne other things, have passed from 
the apothecary’s shop to our tables, and were taken for 
health long before they were thought of for pleasure. The 
effect of the drug has made us use it frequently ; and fre- 
quent use, combined with the agreeable effect, has made tho 
taste itself at last agreeable. But this does not in tho least 
perplex our reasoning ; because we distinguish to tho last tho 
acquired from the natural relish. In describing the tasto of 
an unknown fruit, you would scarcely say that it had a sweet 
and pleasant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlic, although 
you spoke to those who were in the constant use of these 
drugs, and had great pleasure in them. There is in all men 
a sufficient remembrance of the original natural causes of 
pleasure, to enable them to bring all things offered to their 
senses to that standard, and to regulate their feelings and 
opinions by it. Suppose one who had so vitiated his palato 
as to take more pleasure in the taste of opium than in that 
of butter or honey, to be presented with a bolus of squills ; 
there is hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the but- 
ter or honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any other bitter 
drug to which he had 'not been accustomed; which proves 
that his palate was naturally like that of other men in all 
things, that it is still like the palate of other men in many 
things, and only vitiated in some particular points. Dor in 
judging of any new thing, even of a taste similar to that 
which he has been formed by habit to like, he finds his palate 
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affected in a natural manner, and on the common principle*. 
Thu* tie pleasure of all the senses, of tie Right, and even of 
tie taste, that most ambiguous of the tense*, is the tame in 
*11, high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the idea*, with their annexed pains and pleasure*, 
which are presented by the ten*© , the mmd of man poeieseee 
a tort of creative power of its own , either m representing at 
pleasure the images of things m the order and mnnwir m 
which they were received by the senses, or in combining 
thoee images m i new manner, and according to a different 
order Inis power is called imagination , and to this belongs 
whatever it called wit, fancy, invention, and the Ilk©. But it 
must he observed, that this power of the imagination i* in- 
capable of prod u ci n g anything absolutely now , it can only 
vary the dispoaihon of those ideas which it has received from 
the sense* Now the uDMgmsban a the moat eitenarve vro- 
nno© of pleasure and pam, as it is the region of our fears 
and our nope*, and of all our passions that are connected 
with them j and whatever is calculated to affect the imagin- 
ation with the*© commanding ideas, by farce of any original 
natural impression, must ham the same power pretty equally 
over all men. For since the imagination is only the repre- 
sentation of the sense*, it can only b© pleased or displeased 
with the image*, from the cam© principle on which the sense 
is pleased or displeased with the realities , and eocaeijoently 
there must be just op close an agreement in the imagin- 
ations as in the sense© of men. A little attention will con- 
vince us that this must of necessity be the case. 

But m the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure aris- 
ing from the properties of the natural object, a pleasure it 
perceived from the resemblance which the imitation has to 
the original the imagination, I ocmeeire, can hare no pleasure 
but what results from one or other of these cause*. And 
these cause* operate pretty uniformly upon all men, becaneo 
they operate bypnnciples in nature, and which are not dented 
from any {articular habits or id vantages. Jfr Locko very 
justly and finely observe* of wit, that it is chiefly conversant 
in tracing resemblances i he remarks, at the tome tune, that 
the business of judgment is rather in finding difference*. 
It may perhaps appear, on this supposition, that there ft no 
material distinction between the wit and tho judgment, as they 
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both seem to result from different operations of the same fa- 
culty of comparing. But injealitv, whether they arc or are not 
dependent on the'same power ot the mind, they differ so very 
materially in many respects, that a perfect union of wit and 
judgment is one of the rarest things in the world. When 
two distinct objects are unlike to each other, it is only what 
we expect; things are in their common way; and thereforethey 
make no impression on the imagination: but when- two distinct 
objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to them, 
and we are pleased. The mind- of man lias naturally a far 
greater alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resemblances than 
in searching for differences : because by making resemblances 
we produce new images ; we unite, we create, wo onlargo our 
Btock ; but in making distinctions we offer no food at all to 
the imagination ; the task itself is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure we derive from it is something of a nega- 
tive and indirect nature. A piece of news is told mo in the 
morning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact added to 
my stock, gives me some pleasure. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain by this, but the dis- 
satisfaction to find that I have been imposed upon? Honco it 
is that men are much more naturally inclined to belief than to 
incredulity; And it is upon this principle, that the most ig- 
norant and barbarous nations have frequently excelled in simi- 
litudes, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, who have been 
weak and backward' in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. 
And it is for a reason of this land, that Homer and the Oriental 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, and though they often 
strike out such as are truly admirable, seldom take.care to have 
them exact; that is, they are taken with the general resem- 
blance, they paint it strongly, and they take no notice of the 
difference which maybe found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is that which princi- 
pally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal m this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the things represented or 
compared extends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience and observa- 
tion, and not on the strength or wealmess of any natural fa- 
culty ; and it is from this difference in knowledge, that what 
we commonly, though with no great exactness, call a dif- 
ference in taste proceeds. A man to whom sculpture is 
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affected in a natural manner, and an the common pnnapb*. 
Thus the pleasure of *11 the senses, of the sight, and even of 
the taste, that most ambiguous of the tenses, is the same m 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and pleasures, 
•which are presented by the tense , the mmd of man possesses 
a tort of ereatiTO power of its own , either m representing at 
pleasure the images of thing* m the order and mnmw m 
which they were received by the senses, or m combining 
those images in a new manner, and according to a different 
order Thu power u called imagination , and to this belong! 
whatoTer u called, wit, fancy, invention, and the like But it 
must be observed, that this power of the imagination it in- 
capable of producing anything absolutely new , it can only 
yary the disposition of tnoee ideas which it has received from 
the senaee. Now the imagination is the most artonsiTe pro- 
vince of pleasure and pom, as it is the region of our ictus 
and out hopes, and of all cmr passions that are connected 
with them , and whaterer is calculated to affect the lmsgin 
ftfaon with these commanding idea*, by force of any original 
natural imp renal on, must haro the same power pretty equally 
orer all men. For since the imagination is only the repre- 
sentation of the senses, it can only be pleased or displeased 
with the images, from the same principle an which the *en*o 
is pleased or displeased with the realities j and conae^uently 
there must be just nj close an agreement m the imagin- 
ations as in the senses of men. A little attention will con- 
vince ns that this must of necessity be the case. 

Bnt in the imagination, besides tie pam or pleasure aris- 
ing from the properties of the natural object, a pleasure is 
percei red from the resemblance which the imitation has to 
the original the imagination, I conceive, can hare no pleasure 
but what results from one or other of these cause*. And 
these causes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, because 
they operate bypnnciples in nature, and which oro not dented 
from any particular habits or advantages, htr Locke very 
justly and finely obaerves of wit, that it a chiefly conversant 
in tracing resemblance* : he remarks, at the aamo time, that 
the busmens of judgment is rather in fin di ng differences- 
It mar perhaps appear, on tins supposition, that tbero is no 
material distinction between the wit and the judgment, ss they 
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both seem to result from different operations of the same fa- 
culty of comparing. But injenlitv. whet her they are or are not 
dependent onthe'samc power ot the mind, the} diner so \ err 
materially in ninny respects, that a perfect union ot wit . and 



make no impression on the imagination: but when two (list {net- 
objects have a resemblance, wc arc struck, we attend to them, 
and we are pleased. The mind- of man has naturally a far 
greater alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resemblances than 
in searching for differences : because by making resemblances 
we produce new images; we unite, we create, we enlarge our 
stock; but in malting distinctions we offer no food at all to 
the imagination ; the task itself is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure we derive from it is something of a nega- 
tive and indirect nature. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact added to 
my stock, gives me some pleasure. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. "What do I gain by this, hut the dis- 
satisfaction to find that I have been imposed upon? Hence it 
isthatmen are much more naturally inclined to belief than to 
incredulity.- And it is upon this principle, Hint the most ig- 
norant andbarbarou8 nations have frequently excelled in simi- 
litudes, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, who have been 
weak and backward in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. 
Audit is for areason of this bond, that Homer nndtheOrientnl 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, and though they often 
strike out such as are truly admirable, seldom take. care to bavo 
them exact; that is, they are taken with the general resem- 
blance, they paint it strongly, and they take no notice of the 
difference which maybe found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is that which princi- 
pally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the things represented or 
compared extends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience and ohservn- 
strength or weakness of any natural fa- 
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new.aee* a barber* a block, or some ordinary piece of statuary , 
ho a immediately struck and pleased, because ho see* oomo- 
thing ]£ko a human figure , and, entirely taken up with thu 
likeness, he doe* not at all attend, to its defect*. No person, 
I believe, at the firat tune of aeemg a piece of mutation ever 
did. Some tone after, we suppose that thia nonce lights up- 
on a more artificial work of the tame nature , he now begin* 
to look with contempt cm what he admired at first , ncrt that 
be admired it eren then far it* unlikenan to a tn>n, but for 
that general, though inaccurate, resemblance which it bore to 
the human figure. "What he admired at different time* in 
these eo different figure*, u strictly the name j and though 
his knowledge la improved, hi* taste is not altered. Hither- 
to hi* mutat e was tram a want of knowledge m art, and thi* 
aroao from his inexperience , but he may be *t31 deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. For it i* possible that 
the man m question may stop here, and that the master- 
piece of a great hand may please him no more than the 
middling performance of a vulgar artist and this not for 
wont of better or higher relish. Vat because all men de not 
observo with sufficient accuracy on the human figure to 
enable them to ludge properly of an imitation of it. And 
that the critical taste doe* not depend upon a superior 
principle in men, but upon superior knowledge, may sppcsr 
from several instances. The stoiy of the an cnent painter and 
the shoemaker is Tory well known. The shoemsker set the 
painter right with regard to some mistake* he had made in 
the shoe of one of his figure*, and which the pamter, who bad 
not made such accurate observations on shoe*, and was con- 
tent with a general resemblance, had never observed. But 
this was no impeachment to the taste of the pamter ( it 
only showed some want of knowledge in the art of making 
shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist had come into 
the painter's working room. Has piece is m general well 
done, the figure m question m a good attitude, and the parts 
well adjusted to them various movements, yet the anatomist, 
cnhcal in his art, may observe the swell of some muscle not 
quite just in the peculiar action of the figure. Here the 
anatomist observes what the pamter had not observed , and 
he passe* by what the shoemaker had remarked. But a 
want of the last critical knowledge in anatomy no more re- 
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fleeted on the natural good taste of the painter or of any 
common observer of Ms piece, than tho want of _au evict 
knowledge in the formation of ft shoe.^ A fine piece of n 
decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shown to n 
Turkish emperor ; he praised many things, hut lie observed 
one defect - he observed that the shin dul not shrink from 
the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on this occasion, 
though his observation was very just, discovered no more 
natural taste than the painter who executed this piece, or 
■ than a thousand European connoisseurs, who probably never 
would have made the same observation. _ His lnvkish 
Majesty had indeed been well acquainted with that, terrible 
spectacle, wbicb tbe others could only have represented in 
their imagination. On the subject of their dislike there is 
a difference between all these people, arising from the differ- 
ent kinds and degrees of their knowledge ; but there is 
something in. common to the painter, the shoemaker, the. 
anatomist, and the Turkish emperor, the pleasure arising 
from a natural object, so far as onch perceives it justly 
imitated; the satisfaction in seeing an agreeable figure; 
the sympathy proceeding from a striking and affecting inci- 
dent. So far as taste is natural, it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the same parity 
may he observed. It is true, that one man is charmed with 
Eon Bellianis, and reads Yirgil coldly : whilst another is 
transported with the Eneid, and leaves Eon Bellianis to 
children. These two men seem to have a taste very differ- 
ent from each other ; hut in fact they differ very little. In 
both these pieces, which inspire such opposite sentiments, a 
tale exciting admiration is told ; both are full of action, both 
are passionate ; in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and 
continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Eon Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the 
Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the style of the°Pilgrim’ s 
Progress, might feel it in all its energy, on the same prin- 
ciple which made him an admirer of Eon Bellianis. 

In his favourite author be is not shocked with the con- 
tinual breaches of probability, the confusion of times, the 
o ences against manners, the trampling upon geography: 
ior he knows nothing of geography and chronology, and he 
Has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
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read* of a shipwreck on the coest of Bohemia wholly taken 
up with bo interesting an eront, and only solicitous for the 
fate of hi* hero, he is not in the leant troubled at thin ex- 
travagant blonder Fox why nhcrald he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Booemia, who doe* not know bet 
that Bohemia may be an island m the Atlantic ocean f and 
after all, what reflection iq fchi* an the natural good ta*te of 
the person here * opposed ? 

So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, it* princi- 
ple is the same m all men , there is no difference m the 
manner of their bemg affected, nor m the causes of the affec- 
tion ( bat m the degree there is a difference, which ante* 
from two cause* pmun pally , either from a greater degree of 
natural aenaibihty, or from a closer and longer attention to 
the object To illustrate this by the procedure of the sen***, 
in which the same difference is found, let us mppoee a Terr 
smooth marble table to be set before two men , they both 
pereeiTo it to be smooth, and they are both pleased with it 
docs u so of this quahty So far they agree But *nppo*e 
another, and after that another table, the latter still smoother 
than tho former, to be set before them. It is now veiy pro- 
bable that these men, who ore so agreed upon what a smooth, 
and m the pleasure from thence, will disagree when they 
come to settle which table has the admntage m point of 
polish Here u indeed the greet difference between tastes, 
when men come to compare the eacces or diminution of thmgi 
which are judged by degree and not by measure. Nor is it 
easy, when so eh a difference anaes, to settle the point, if the 
excess or diminution be not glaring If we differ in opinion 
about two quantities, we can hare recourse to a common 
measure, which may decide the question with the utmost ex- 
actness , and this, I take it, a what gire* mathematical 
knowledge a greater certainty than any other Bat in 
things whose excema it not judged by greater or smaller, ** 
smoothnesft and roughness, hardness and softness, darkm-M 
and light, the shades of colours, all these are tctt easily di* 
tingimhed when tho difference a any way considerable, bat 
not when it zs minute, for want of some common measures, 
which perhaps may nerer come to bo daeorcred. In these 
m« cases, supposing tho acuteness of tbo sense equal, tho 
greater attention and habit in such thing* will hate tho no- 
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vantage. In the question about tlie tables, the marble- 
polisher will unquestionably determine the most accurately. 
But notwithstanding this want of a common measure for 
settling many disputes relative to the senses, and their repre- 
sentative the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
same in all, and that there is no disagreement until wo come 
to examine into the pre-eminence or difference of things, 
which brings us within the province of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities 
of things, hardly any more than the imagination seems con- 
cerned; little more also than the imagination seems con- 
cerned when the passions are represented, becauso by the 
force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men without 
any recourse to reasoning, and their justness recognised in 
ever} r breast. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all these passions 
have, in their turns, affected every mind ; and they do not 
affect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, but upon certain, 
natural, and uniform principles. But as many of tl)e works 
of imagination are not confined to the representation of 
sensible objects, nor to 'efforts -upon the passions, but ex- 
tend themselves to the manners, the characters, the actions, 
and designs of men, their relations, their virtues and vices, 
they come within the province of the judgment, which is im- 
proved by attention, and by the habit of reasoning. All 
these make a very cpnsiderable part of what are considered 
as the objects of taste ; and Horace sends us to tho schools 
of philosophy and the world for our instruction in them. 
Whatever certainty is to be acquired in morality and the sci- 
ence of life ; just the same degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the most part in our skill in manners, and in the observances 
of time and place, and of decency in general, which is only 
to he learned in those schools to which Horace recommends 
us, that what is called taste, by way of distinction, consists ; 
and which is in reality no other than a more refined judg- 
ment. . On the whole it appears to me, that what is called 
aste, in its most general acceptation, is not a'simple idea, but 
is partly made up of a perception of the primary pleasures 
° sense, of the secondary pleasures of the imagination, and 
0 . 0 conclusions of the reasoning faculty, concer nin g the 
^ aTl0U8 relations of these, and concerning the human passions, 
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m a nhm a, and a ebon*. All this ut requisite to form taste, 
and the ground-work of all three is the same m the human 
mind, for a* the aenace are the great anginal* of all our 
ideal, and oonaequently of all our pleasure*, if they are not 
uncertain and arbitrary, the whale ground work of taste la 
common to all, and therefore there ia a sufficient foundation 
for a conclusive reasoning on theae matter*. 

Whilst wo consider taite merely according to its nature 
and specie*, we shall find it* principle* entirely uniform ; 
but the degree in which throe pnndplea prerail. In tho 
sorerol indmdnala of TnanVind, ia altogether aa different as 
the principle* themselrre are nmiW For sensibility «rid 
judgment, -which are the qualities that compose what we 
coinmonlr call a taste, rary exceedingly m rnrious people. 
From a defect m the former of theae qualities onae* a want 
of taato , a w©okne*a m the latter constitute* a wrong at a 
bad one. There are some men formed with feelings to 
blunt, with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can 
hardly ba said to be awake during the whole comae of there 
lire* Upon such persons the mo«t striking objects make 
but a faint and ohacure impression. Here are others so 
continually m the agitation of grow end merely aentual 
pleasures, or so occupied in the low drudgery of stance, or 
so heated m the chase of honours and distinction, that their 
minds, which had been used continually to the storms of 
these tiolent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
m motion by the debesie and refined ploy of the nnagma- 
turn. ItfM men, though from a different cause, become os 
stupid end insensible os the former , hut whenever either of 
thee© happen to he struck with any natural elegance or 
greatness, or with three qualities in any work of art, they 
/ are moroa upon the asme principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste a a defect of judgment. And 
this may an*e from a natural weakne*s of understanding, (in 
whaler or the strength of that faculty may consist,) or, which 
ia much more commonly the case, it may ante from a want 
of proper and -well-directed exercise, which alone can make 
it strong and ready Besides that ignorance, inattention, 
prejudice, nmhnres, hmty, obstinacy, in short, all tbo#e 
possums, and all those rice*, which pervert the judgment m 
other maiteha, prejudice it no lew in this its more refined end 
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e/egant province. These causes produce different opinions 
upon everything which is an object of tlio understanding, 
without inducing us to suppose that there are no settled 
principles of reason. And indeed, on the whole, one may ob- 
serve, that there is rather less difference upon matters of 
taste among mankind, than upon most of those which depend 
npon the naked reason; and that men are far hotter agreed 
on the excellency of a description in "Virgil, than on the. truth 
or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may he called a 
good taste, does in a great measure depend upon sensibility ; 
because, if the mind lias no bent to the pleasures of the im- 
agination, it will never apply itself sufficiently to works of 
that species to acquire a competent knowledge in them. Bui, 
though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form a good 
judgment, yet a good judgment docs not necessarily arise 
from a quick sensibility of pleasure ; it frequently happens 
that a very poor judge, merely by force of a greater eom- 
plexionnl sensibility, is more affected by a very poor piece, 
than the best judge by the most perfect; for as everything 
new, extraordinary, grand, or passionate, is well calculated to 
affect such a person, and that the faults do not affect him, 
his pleasure is more pure and unmixed ; and as it is merely a 
pleasure of the imagination, it is much higher than any which 
is derived from a rectitude of the judgment ; the judgment is 
for the greater part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its 
enchantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable yoke 
of our reason : for almost the only pleasure that men have in 
judging better than others, consists in a sort of conscious 
pride and superiority, which arises from thinking rightly ; hut 
then, this is an indirect pleasure, a pleasure which docs not 
immediately result from the object which is under contem- 
plation. In the morning of our days, when the senses are 
unworn and tender, when the whole man is awake in every 
part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that 
. surround us, how lively at that time are our sensations, hut 
how false and inaccurate the judgments we form of things ? 
I despair of ever receiving the same degree of pleasure from 
the most excellent performances of genius, which I felt at 
that age'from pieces which my present judgment regards as 

F 
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trifling and contemptible. Every trrnfll cause of pleasure n 
opt to affect tbe man of too ten game a complexion bn ap- 
petite is too keen to suffer bin taste to be delicate j and be a 
in all respects what Ond »syi of himaelf m lore, 

JlotU mom Irtiimt car mi r kM£U Mu, 
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On© of thw character can nerrer be a refined judge, never 
what the oomio poet calls ektcjant fbrmcrrtcm rpetUior The 
excellence and force of a oompoction moat always bo imper- 
fectly estimated from ita effect cm the mm tin oi any, except 
we know the temper and character of thoso mind*. Tne 
moat powerful effect* of poetry and mono hare been dis- 
played, and perhaps are itm, displayed, where these arts are 
but in a tctt low and imperfect state. The rude hearer is 
affected by the principles which operate in thee© arts evtm 
in their rudeet condition, and he is not skilful enough to 
peroeiro the defect*. Bat as tbe art* ad ranoe towards 
choir perfection, the science of criticism advances with equal 

r i, and the pleasure of judge* is frequently interrupted 
the faults which are discovered in the most fin is h ed 
compositions. 

Before I learo this subject I cannot help taking notice of 
an opinion which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mind, and distinct from tbe 
judgment and imagination , a species of instinct, by which 
we are struck naturally, and at the first glanocy without any 
prenoos reasoning, with the exreflendra, or the defects, of 
a composition. So far as the imagination and tbe possum* 
are concerned, I believe it tame, that tbe reason is little con- 
sulted , but where disposition, where decorum, where cco- 
gnuty are concerned, in short, wherever the best tasto 
differs from the worst, T am convinced that the understand- 


ing operates, and nothing olso, and ita operation is in 
reality far from being always sudden, or, when it is sudden, 
it is often far from being right. Men ol the best taste, by 
consideration, come frequently to change these early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its a verm cm to 
neutrality and doubt, lore© to form cm tbe spot. It is 
known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly 
a* we improve our judgment, by extending our knowledge. 
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by a steady attention to our object, and by frequent exer- 
cise. They who have not taken these methods, if their 
taste "decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and 
not to any sudden irradiation, that in a moment dispels all 
darkness from their minds. But they who have cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees, and habitually, attain not only a soundness, but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods on 
all other occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but 
at last they read with ease and until celerity ; but this celerity 
of its operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct faculty. 
Nobody, I believe, has attended the course of a discussion, 
which turned upon matters within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme readiness with 
which the whole process of the argument is carried on, the 
grounds discovered, the objections raised and answered, and 
the conclusions drawn from premises, with a quickness alto- 
gether as great as the taste can be supposed to work with ; 
and yet where nothing but plain reason either is or can be 
suspected to operate. To multiply principles for every differ- 
ent appearance, is useless, and unphilosophical too in a high 
degree. 

This matter might be pursued much further but it is not 
the extent of the subject which must prescribe our bounds 
for what subject does not branch out to infinity ? It is the 
nature of our particular scheme, and the single point of 
view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. 1 


PANT I. 

SECTION I, — NOVELTY. 

first and the simplest emotion which we discover in 
he human mind, is Curiosity. By curiosity, I mean what- 
ever desire we have for, or whatever pleasure we take in, 
novelty. "We see children perpetually r unni ng from place 
to place, to hunt out something new : they catch with great 
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esgemess, and with very little choice, at whatever come* "be- 
fore them i their attention is engaged by everything, became 
everything has, m that stage of me, the charm of novelty to 
recommend it. But aa those thing*, which engage u* me rely 
by their novelty, cannot attach uj for any length of tune, 
curiosity is the most superficial of ill the affection* ; it 
change* it* object perpetually, it ha* an appetite which is 
very sharp, but very easily satisfied ; *nd it has alway* an 
appearance of giddiness, restlosano**, and anxiety Ounoeity, 
from its nature, is a Tcry active principle , it quickly runs 
over the greatest part of it* objects, and *oon exhausts the 
variety which u commonly to be met with in nature , the 
inns things make frequent return*, and they return with 
low and less of any agreeable eflect. In abort, the occur- 
rence* of life, by the tune we oome to know it a little, would 
be incapable of affecting the mind with any other eenaationj 
than those of loathing and wearmesa, if many thing* were 
not adapted to affect the min d by mean* of other power* be- 
side* novelty in them, and of other paw ion* bemdea cuno*lty 
m on reel vo*. These power* and passion* shall be eormdercd 
in their place. But whatever the*® powers are, or upon 
what principle aoever they affect the mind, it is absolutely 
ne c e ssa ry that they should not be exerted in those thingi 
which a daily and vulgar use have brought into a stale un- 
afiecting finmlianty Some degree of novelty must be one 
of the materials in every instrument which work* upon the 
mind j and cnnoaity blend* itself more or lea* with all our 
passion*. 

SECT TL — rxis XKD rLBlBUBB. 

It seem* then necessary toward* moving the passion* of 
people advanced In life to any considerable degree, that the 
object* designed for that purpose, besides their bring m 
some measure now, should be capable of dating pom or 
pleasure from other cause*. Pain and pleasure ore simple 
idea*, incapable of definition. People are not liable to bo 
mutak.cn in their feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the namea they give them, and m their reasonings 
about them. Many are of opinion, that pain anaea neces- 
sarily from the removal of some pleasure; os they think 
pleasure doe* from the ceasing or diminution of tome pom. 
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.For my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that pain and 
pleasure, in their most simple and natural manner of affect- 
ing, are each of a positive nature, and by no means neces- 
sarily dependent on each other for their existence. The 
h uman min d is often, and I think it is for the most part, in 
a state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
indifference. W hen I am earned from this state into a 
state of actual pleasure, it does not appear necessary that I 
should pass through the medium of 'any sort of pain. If in 
such a state of indifference, or ease, or tranquillity, or call it 
what you please, you were to be suddenly entertained with 
a concert of music; or suppose some object of a fine shape, 
and bright, lively colours, to be presented before you; or 
imagine your smell is gratified with the fragrance of a rose ; 
or if without any previous thirst you were to drink; of some 
pleasant kind of wine, or to taste of some sweetmeat with- 
out being hungry; in all the several Benses, of hearing, 
Bmelling, and tasting, you undoubtedly find a pleasure ; yet 
if I inquire into the state of your mind previous to these 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me that they found you in 
any kind of pain ; or, having satisfied these several senses 
with their several pleasures, will you say that any pain has 
succeeded, though the pleasure is absolutely over ? Suppose, 
on the other hand, a man in the same state of indifference, 
to receive a violent blow, or to drink of some bitter potion, 
or to have his ears wounded with some harsh and grating 
sound ; here is no removal of pleasure ; and yet here is felt 
in every sense which is affected, a pain very distinguishable. 
It may he said, perhaps, that the pain in these cases had its 
rise from the removal of the pleasure which the man enjoyed 
before, though that pleasure was of so low a degree as to be 
perceived only by the removal. But this seems to me a 
suhtilty, that is not discoverable in nature. For if, previous 
to the pain, I do not feel any actual pleasure, I have no 
reason to judge that any such thing exists ; since pleasure 
is only pleasure as it is felt. The same may be said of pain, 
and with equal reason. I can never persuade myself that 
pleasure and pain are mere relations, which can only exist 
as they are contrasted; but I think I can discern clearly 
that there are positive pains and pleasures, which do not at 
all depend upon each other. Nothing is more certain to 
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my own feel mgs than this. There is Bothnia which I can 
distinguish in mr mind with more clacmfies than the three 
state*, of indifference, of pleasure, and of pern. Every one 
of these I an perceive wit bo at my sort of idea of its rela- 
tion to anything el*o- Osiun is afflicted with a fit of the 
coho i this man is actually m pam , atretoh Cams upon the 
rack, he will feel a much greater pam bat doe* this pom of 
the rack arise from the removal of an j pleasure P or a the 
fit of the coho a pleasure or a pain* just as we are pleased 
to consider it P 

hot HL — tub uirmracr frmij thb eekotal op 

TAJK, AID POSrnTB FLSAfir&B. 

"We aball curry thia proposition yet a step farther "Wo 
■hall rrn tore to propose, that pain and pleasure are not only 
not necessarily dependent for their enateneo an their mn- 
tnal dimmatm n or remand, bat that, m reality, the diminu- 
tion or ceaaing of pleasure doe* not operate like positive 
pain , and that the removal or dfamnntion of pam, in ita 
effect, haa very httle resemblance to poaitrre pleasured The 
farmer of these proposition « will, I Wiere, bo much more 
readily allowed than the latter , becaufle it u very evident 
that pleasure, when it haa run ita career, aeta na down very 
nearlr where it found na. Pleasure of ercry kmd quickly 
satisfies j and when it is crcr, we relapae into m difference, car 
rather we fall into a soft tranquillity, which is tanged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensation. I own it is not at 
first now so apparent, that tho ran oral of a great pain does 
not resemble positive pleasure j but let ns recollect m what 
state we hare found our minds upon escaping acme imminent 
danger, or on being released from the severity of some creel 
pain. We hare on snch occasions found, if I am not much 
mistaken, tho temper of our minds m a tenor rery remote 
from that which attends the ptesenco of positive pleasure i 
we hare found them In a atate of much sobriety, impressed 
with a sense of awo, in a sort of tranquillity shadowed with 

1 Ur Locke [E*sy c* ths llnnitn Undenfandinj, L fl. c. TO, wet, 
1C] thtaki th*t tis rmonl or lew ailr if of * p*fn li co**id«T*d tad op*T- 
sicr si ardwarc. sad the tow or dlmlniiVIn; of yltsmis u % pita. It 
fa thfa optekai which we cocrider here. 
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horror. The fashion of the countenance and the gesture of 
the body on such occasions is so correspondent fo this state 
of mind, that any person, a stranger to the cause of the ap- 
pearance, Avould* rather judge us under some consternation, 
than in the eujojnneut of anything like positive pleasure. 

'Qc 2' Sr’ 3>’ avtp' arri rri'Kivt) \tij 3p, off r* /)• i rrnrpp 
i'ihrci KartXKTiirac, aXXtai' tSiViro rij/ior, 

’AvSnoc ic ddrtioD. Sa/i/foc o’ ('x<« ciWnowi'Tyic. 

Hind. 0. -ISO. 

As when n wretch, who, conscious of his crime, 

Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, nmnred ; 

All gaze, nil wonder ! 

This striking appearance of the man ■whom ITomcr sup- 
poses to have just escaped an imminent danger, the sort, of 
mixed passion of terror and surprise, with which he a fleets 
the spectators, paints very strongly the manner in which we 
find ourselves affected upon occasions any way similar. For 
when we have suffered from any violent emotion, the mind 
naturally continues in something like the same condition, 
after the cause which first produced it has ceased to operate. 
The tossing of the sea remains after the storm ; nnu when 
this remain of horror lias entirely subsided, all tho passion, 
which the accident raised, subsides along with it ; and the 
mind returns to its usual state of indifference. In short, 
pleasure (I mean anything either in the inward sensation, 
or in the outwnrd appearance, like pleasure from a positive 
cause) has never, I imagine, its origin from the removal of 
pain or danger. 

SECT. rv. — OF DELIGHT AJKD TLEASTJItE, AS OTTOBED TO 
EACH OTHER. 

But shall we therefore say, that the removal of pain or 
its diminution is always simply painful ? or affirm that tho 
cessation or the lessening of pleasure is always attended 
itself with a pleasure ? By no means. "Whnt I advance is 
no more than this ; first, that there are pleasures and pains 
of a positive and independent nature ; and, secondly, that 
the feeling which results from the ceasing or diminution of 
pain does not hear a sufficient resemblance to positive 
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pies Tore, to hare it considered as of the same nature, or to 
entitle it to be known by tbe tame name , and, thirdly, that 
upon the acme principle tbe removal or qualification of plea- 
sure has no rreemblsnoe to positive pom. It ia certain that 
the former feeling (the removal or moderation of P<un) haa 
somcthingm it rax from distressing or disagreeable m it* 
nature T h u feeling, xn many caoee bo agreeable, but in nil 
ao different from positive plcasure ? haa no name winch I 
know , bnt that hinder* not ita bemg a very real one, and 
very different from all other*. It u moat certain that every 
upcciea of satisfaction or pleasure, how different aoerer in 
ita manner of affecting, u of a pomtrve nature in the mmd of 
him who foe 1 b it. The affection u undoubtedly positive ; 
but the cause may be, aa m thu caae it certainly ia, a sort 
of Privation And it u very reasonable that we ■hould 
distinguish by aomo term two thing* eo dutmet in nature, 
as a pleasure that u such simply, and without any relation, 
from that pleasure which cannot exist without a relation, 
and that too a relation to pam. Very extraordinary it 
would be, if these affections, bo distinguishable in their 
cause*, so different in them effect*, should be confounded 
with each other, because vulgar use has ranged them under 
the same general title. "Whenever 1 have occasion to speak 
of thu npeciea of relative pleasure, I call it Delight , and I 
shod take tbe best care I can to use that word in no other 
sense. I am satisfied the word u not commonly used m 
thu appropriated signification \ but I thought it better to 
take up a word already known, and to hunt ita signification, 
than to introduce a new one, which would not perhaps in- 
corporate ao well with the language 1 should never hare 
presumed the least alteration in our words, if the nature of 
the language, framed for the purposes of buinnest rather than 
those oi philosophy, and tbe nature of my subject, that leads 
me out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner necessitate me to it I shall make use of thu 
liberty with all possible caution. At I make uso of the 
word Delight to express the senshtion which accompanies 
the removal of pain or danger ; so when I speck of positive 
pleasure, I shall for tho most port coll it simply PUatvre 
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SECT. Y. — JOY AND GE1EE. 

It must be observed, that tbe cessation of pleasure affects 
tbe mind three "ways. If it simply ceases, after having con- 
tinued a proper time, the effect is indifference ; if it be 
abruptly broken off, there ensues an uneasy sense called 
disappointment ; if the object be so totally lost that there is 
no chance of enjoying it again, a passion arises in tbe mind, 
which is called gt'ief. Now there is none of these, not even 
grief, which is the most violent, that I think has any re- 
semblance to positive pain. The person who grieves, suffers 
his passion to grow upon him; he indulges it, he loves it: 
but this never happens in the case of actual pain, which no 
man ever willingly endured for any considerable time. 
That grief should be willingly endured, though far from a 
simply pleasing sensation, is not so difficult to be under- 
stood. It is the nature of grief to keep its object per- 
petually in its eye, to present it in its most pleasurable 
views, to repeat all the circumstances that attend it, even to 
the last minuteness; to go back to every particular enjoy- 
ment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thousand new per- 
fections in all, that were not sufficiently understood before ; 
in grief, the pleasure is still uppermost ; and the affliction 
we suffer has no resemblfyice to absolute pain, which is al- 
ways odious, and which we endeavour to shake off as soon 
as possible. The Odyssey of Homer, which abounds with 
so many natural and affecting images, has none more striking 
than those which Menelaus raises of the calamitous fate of 
liis friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He owns, 
indeed, that he often gives himself some intermission from 
such melancholy reflections ; but he observes, too, that, me- 
lancholy as they are, they give him pleasure. 

'AAV tfnrTis TravraQ pip iSvpo/uvog Kai dxtvuip, 

IloW axig Iv peyapoiai KaOrjptvog i)fiiTtpoiaiv, 

AXXort fikv rs y 6tp ippsva Tiprroficu, aXXore S’ avrt 
Havopae atyijpdc Kopoc spvEpolo y6oio. 

Horn. Od. A. 100. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing t ooe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
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On the other hand, ■when ire rooovor onr health, when we 
oacnpe on im minen t danger, ib it with joy that ire ore 
affected P The sense on these occasion* u fin from that 
emooth end voluptuous satisfaction which the assured pro- 
spect of pleasure bestowa. Tbs delight which ansae from the 
modifiesnoiu of p*in oonfeesea the stock from whence it 
sprung, in it* solid, strong, snd severe nature. 

not TL — 01 THE PA_fl SI OKI WHICH BXLOHG TO SHLT- 
PU BHKVATIOH 

Most of tho ideas which are capable of making a power- 
ful impression on the mind, whether simply of Pain or 
Pleasure, or of the modifications of fhoae, may be reduced 
Tory nearly to theee two heads, tdf-prtazrciaho* snd tocxctj ; 
to the endfl of one or the other of which all our pennons aro 
calculated to answer The passions which concern self- 
preservation, turn mostly on pm* or danatr The ideas of 
pai*, and d«rfS,'flll the mind Kith strong emotions 

of horror , hut l\fe snd. ic*ltk r though they put ns in a 
capacity of being affected with pleasure, nmko no such im- 
pression by the simple enjoyment. Tho passions therefore 
which are* conversant about the preservation of the indi- 
vidual turn chiefly on pat* and asnjrr, and they are the 
most powerful of all the passions. 

SECT TIL— or THE UTEttHE 

"Wtiatete* Is fitted m out oort to excite the ideas of pain 
and danger, that is to ear, whatever is in any sort terrible, or 
is c o nv er sant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, i* a source of tho nhhme ; that la, it is 
productive of the strongest emotion which tho mind is capable 
of feeling I say the strongest emotion, beta use I am satis- 
fied the ideas of pain are much moropowerfal than those 
which enter on the part of pleasure Without all doubt, tbo 
torments which we may be made to suffer are much greater 
m tbmr effect on the body and mind, than any pleasure* which 
tho most learned voluptuary could suggest, or than the live- 
liest imagination, and the most sound and exquisitely sensible 
body, could enjoy Kay, I am in great doubt whether any 
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mau could be found, who would earn n life of tin* mo«-i per- 
feet satisfaction, at the price of ending it in the torment*., 
which justice inflicted in a few hours on the latounfortuuato 
regicide in France. But. ns pain is stronger in its operation 
than pleasure, so death is in general n much men* ntToetmg 


it is considered as an emissary of this king oi terrors. \\ hen 
danger or pain press too nearly, they are incapable of giving 
any delight, and arc simply terrible ; but at certain dhtamv, 
and with certain modifications, they mnv he, and they are, 
delightful, as wc every day experience. The can so of the 1 1 
shall endeavour to investigate hereafter. 

SECT. mi. — OE THE PASSION'S WHICH IlKl/HW TO SOCIETY. 

The other head under which I class our passions, :*t that 
of society, which may he divided into two sort* 1 . 1. The so. 
ciety of the sexes, which answers the purpose of propagation ; 
and next, that more general socictg, which we have with men 
and with other animals, and which we mnv in some sort he 
said to have even with the inanimate world. The passions 
belonging to the preservation of the individual turn wholly 
on pain and danger: those which belong to generation have 
their origin in gratifications and pleasure ; the pleasure most 
directly belonging to this purpose is of a lively character, 
rapturous and violent, and confessedly the highest pleasure 
of sense ; yet the absence of this so great an enjoyment scarce 
amounts to an uneasiness ; and, except at particular times, I 
do not tb ink it affects at all. AThoii men describe in what 
manner they are affected by pain and danger, they do not 
dwell on tbe pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament the loss of these satisfactions : the wholo 
turns upon the actual pains and horrors which they endure. 
But if you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you 
observe that be insists largely on tbe pleasures which ho en- 
joy^ or hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of the object 
of. his desires ; it is the loss which is always uppermost in his 
Tpind. The violent effects produced by love, which has some- 
times been even wrought up to madness, is no objection to 


idea than pain ; because then* an* very tow pain* 1 , however 
exquisite, which arc not preferred to death: nay, what geiier- 
allv makes nain itself, if I muv sav so, more painful, i K . that 
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the rule which ire seek to establish. MTimmen hare offer- 
ed their nnagmatuma to be long affected with anr idea, it to 
wholly engrossee them a* to that out by degree* eWwt every 
other, ana to break dawn every partition of the ramd whicn 
wanla confine it Any idea is sufficient for the purpose, as 
a on dent from the minute variety of causes, which give rue 
to madness i but this at moat can only prove, that the p^rrwm 
of lore n capable of producing very extraordinary effects, not 
that ita extraordinary emotion* have any connexion with 
positive pain. 

etc T IX- — THE TIXAE CA.CH: or TTTr DHTEEEXOE BETWIXT 

the PAMiocm BELoxeao to rcnr pheseevatiov, Aim 

THOSE WHICH BE O ABB THE SOCIETT OF THE WFTra. 

The final canae of the difference in character between the 
passion* which regard *elf preservation, and thoee which are 
directed to the multiplication of the species, will iU nitrate 
the foregoing remark* yet farther; and it u, 1 imagine, 
worthy of observation even upon it* own account. Aa the 
performance of our duties of every kind depend* upon life, 
and the performing them with vigour and efficacy dependi 
upon health, we are very strongly affected with whatever 
threaten!! the de* traction of either but a* we were not 
made to acquiesce in life and health, the simple enjoyment 
of them i* not attended with any real pleasure, lest, satisfied 
with that, we abould give ourselves over to indolence and 
inaction. On the other hand, the generation of mankind u 
a great purpose, and it n requisite that men abould be 
animat ed to the pursuit of it some great incentive. It 
is therefore attended with a very high pleasure ; but as H is 
by no means designed to be our constant bonne**, it is not 
fit that the absence of thispleaaure should be attended with 
any considerable pom. Tie difference between men and 
brutes, m this point, seems to be remarkable. Men are at 
all tunes pretty eqnallj disposed to the pleasure* of Icrre, 
because they ore to bo guided by reason in the time and 
manner of indulging them. Had any great pain arisen 
from the want of th» satisfaction, reason, I am afraid, would 
find great difficulties in the performance of its office Bat 
brutes, who obey law*, m the execution of which their own 
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reason lias but little share, have their stated seasons ; at 
such times it is not improbable that the sensation from the 
want is very troublesome, because the end must be then 
answered, or be missed in many, perhaps for ever ; as the 
inclination returns only with its season. 

SECT. X. — OF BEAUTY. 

Tin; passion which belongs to generation, merely as such, 
is lust only. This is evident in brutes, whose passions are 
more unmixed, and which pursue their purposes more 
directly than ours. The only distinction they observe with 
regard to their mateB, is that of sex. It is true, that they . 
stick severally to their own species in preference to all 
others. But "this preference, I imagine, does not arise from 
any sense of beauty which they find in their species, as Mr. 
Addison supposes, but from a law of some other land, to 
which they arc subject; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice amongst those objects 
to which the barriers of their species have confined them. 
But. man, who is a creature adapted to a greater variety 
and intricacy of relation, connects with the general passion 
the idea of some social qualities, which direct and heighten 
the appetite which he has in common with all other animals; 
and ns he is not designed like them to live at large, it is fit 
that lie should have something to create a preference, and 
fix Ins choice ; and this in general should he some sensible 
quality; as no other can so quickly, so powerfully, or so 
sim ly produce its effect. The object therefore of this 
mixed passion, which wo call love, is the licauUj of the sex. 
Men are carried to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and 
by the common law of nature; but they are attached to 
particulars by personal Icaufy. I call beauty n social quality ; 
tor when' women and men, and not only they, but when 
other animals give us a sense of joy and pleasure in behold- 
ing ihom, (and there are tnanv that do so,) they inspire* iis 
v. iih sentiments of tenderness and affection towards their 
pi'mons; we like to have them near us, and wc enter will- 
uudy info a kind of relation with them, unless we should 
V.roe ; thing reasons to the contrary. But to what end, m 
many c.>es, this wa« designed. 1 am unable to discover; for 
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I eee no greater reckon far s connexion between man and 
Berernl animals who are attired, m so engaging a manner, 
than between him and some others who entirely want this 
attraction, or possess it ma£ar weaker degree. But it is 
probable, that Providence did not make even this distinction, 
but with a new to some great end , though we cannot per- 
ceive distinctly what it u, as his wisdom is not our wisdom, 
nor onr wayi ms ways 


ocrr n. — looan aid ioutode. 

Thu teoond branch of the social missions is that which 
administers to society in general With regard to this, 1 
observe, that society, merely as society, without any parti 
crular heightemngs, grres na no positive pleasure m the 
enjoyment , but absolute and entire tohtude, thyt is, the 
total and perpetual exclusion from til society, is ns great a 
positive pain as can almost be concaved. Therefore in the 
balance between the pleasure of general toeiety, and the 
pain of absolute solitude, psi* la the predominant idea. But 
the pleasure of any particular social enjoyment outweighs 
reiy considerably the uneasiness censed by the want of that 
particular enjoyment , to that the strongest sensations re- 
lative to the habitudes of particular toexetp ore sensations of 
pleasure. Good company. Irmly conrersatioiis, and the 
endearments of friendship, fill the mind with great pleasure, 
a temporary solitude, on the father hand, Is itself agreeable 
This m ay perhaps prtrre that ire are creatures designed for 
contemplation as well os action i erne© solitude ns well ** 
society has rti pleasures, as from the former obeerratkm 
wo may discern, that on entire life of solitude contra diets 
the purposes of our being, since death itself a scarcely *n 
idea of more terror 


sect xxi. — snrrxTiiT, nor in or, awo Ainjmor 

Uirnra this denomination of society, the passions are of a 
ccanpbrfltcd kind, and branch out into a variety of forms, 
agreeably to that variety of ends they are to servo in the 
groat clyiin of society The three principal links in this 
chain are tympaOfjf, tMltaUan, and emiUion 
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SECT. XTII. — SYMTATHT. 

It is by the first of these passions that we enter into the 
concerns of others; that we are moved as they nre moted, 
and are never suffered to he indifferent spectators of almost 
anything which men can do or suffer, If or sympathy mus 
be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we are put 
into the place of another man, and affected in many respects 
as he is affected; so that this passion may either partake ot 
the nature of those which regard self-preservation, and turn- 
ing upon pain may be a source of the sublime ; or it may 
turn upon ideas ot pleasure ; and then whatever has been 
said of the social affections, whether they regard society in 
general, or only some particular modes of it, may ho applica- 
ble here. It is hy this principle chiefly that poetry, paint- 
ing, and other affecting arts, transfuse their passions from 
one breast to another, and are often capable of grafting a 
delight on wretchedness, misery, and death itselt. It is a 
common observation, that objects which in the reality would 
shock, are in tragical, and such like representations, the 
source of a very high species of pleasure. This, taken as a 
fact, has been "the cause of much reasoning. The satisfac- 
tion has been commonly attributed, first, to the comfort wo 
receive in considering that so melancholy a story is no more 
than a fiction ; and, nest, to the contemplation of our own 
freedom from the evils which we see represented. I mn 
afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the cause of feelings which merely arise 
from the mechanical structure of our bodies, or from the 
natural frame and constitution of our minds, to certain con- 
clusions of the reasoning faculty on the objects presented to 
us; for I should imagine, that the influence of reason in 
producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is 
commonly believed. 


SECT. xrv. — THE EEEEOTS OE SYMEATHY IN THE 
DISTEESSE8 OE OTHEES. 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy in 

affectedhv ' fw’ T- 6 P re ™ U8l y consider how we are 

y the feelings of our fellow-creatures in circum- 
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stance* of real chstrew. I run convinced we hare a degree 
of delight, end that no small one, in the real misfortune* end 
pains of other* , for let the affection be what it trill m an- 
pecrance, if it doe* not make ns shun snch object*, if on the 
contrary it mdueea us to approach them, if it make* us 
dwell upon, them, m thu cnee i conceive *e must hare * de- 
light or pismire of aome specie* or other m contemplating 
objects of tin* kmcL Do we not read the authentic histone* 
of scene* of thus nature with aa much pleasure u romance* 
or poem*, where the incident* are fictitious P The prosperity 
of no empire, nor the grandeur of no king, ran *o agreeably 
affect in the reading, as the rum of the state of Hacedon, 
and the distress of it* unhappy prince. Both * catastrophe 
touche* ui m history a* much as the destruction of lroy 
doe* m fable Our delight, m case* of thia kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be *ome excellent person 
who sink* under an unworthy fortune. Sciplo and Oato are 
both nrtuou* character* , but we are more deeply affected 
by the violent death of the one, and the rum at the great 
cause he adhered to, than with tho deferred triumph* and 
uninterrupted prosperity of the other , for terror f* a passion 
which always produce* delight when it doe* not pro** too 
closely, and pity is a passion accompanied with pleasure, 
because it arises' from lore and social affection. "Whenever 
we are formed by nature to any active purpose, the passion 
which animate* us to it is attended with delight, or a pleasure 
of some kind, let the subject-matter be what it will i end ** 
our Creator has designed that we should be united by the 
bond of sympathy, he has strengthened that bond by a pro- 
portionable delight , and there most where our sympathy a 
most wanted, — in the distresses of other*. If this paaewn 
was simply painful, we would shun with the greatest care *H 
persons and places that could excite such a passion j a* some, 
who are so far gone in indolence as not to endure any strong 
Impression, actually do But the case la widely different 
with the greater part of mankind , there is no spectacle we 
so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and gn cnous 
calamity , *o that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 
or whether they are turned bock to It in history, it always 
touches with delight Thia is not an unmixed delight, bat 
blended with bo small uneasiness. The delight we hare in 
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such tilings, hinders ns from shunning scenes of misery ; and 
the pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who suffer ; and all this antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without 
our concurrence. 

SECT. XT. — OE THE EEEECTS OE TRAGEDY. 

It is thus in real calamities. In imitated distresses the 
only difference is the pleasure resulting from the effects of 
imitation ; for it is never so perfect, hut we can perceive it 
is imitation, and on that principle are somewhat pleased with 
it. And indeed in some cases we derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source than from the thing itself. But 
then I imagine we shall he much mistaken, if we attribute 
any considerable part of our satisfaction in tragedy to the 
consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its representations 
no realities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
farther it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more per- 
fect is its power. But he its power of what land it will, it 
never approaches to what it represents. Choose a day on 
, which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy, 
we have ; appoint the most favourite actors ; spare no cost 
upon the scenes and decorations, unite the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and music ; and when you have collected 
your audience, just at the moment when their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it he reported that a state criminal 
of high rank is on the point of being executed in the adjoin- 
ing square ; in a moment the emptiness of the theatre would 
demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of the real sympathy. I believe 
that this notion of our having a siinple pain in the reality, 
yet a delight in the representation, arises from hence, that 
we do not sufficiently distinguish what we would by no 
means choose to do, from what we should he eager enough 
to Bee if it was once done. We delight in seeing things, 
which, so far from doing, our heartiest wishes would he to 
see redressed. This noble capital, the pride of England and 
of Europe, I believe no man is so strangely wicked as to' 
desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, 
though he should he removed himself to the greatest distance 
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from tbe danger Bat suppose Bach a fatal accident to hare 
happened, -whit numbers from all porta would crowd to be- 
hold the nma, and amongst many who would havo been craw 
tent nor or to hare Been tendon in ita glory I Nor u it, either 
m real or fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which 
prodace* oar delight , m my own mind I can diseorcr no- 
thing like it. I apprehend that thi» mistake is owing to a 
Bort of sophism, by which we are frequently imposed nponi 
it snaes from our not distinguishing between what is zncWtf 
a neoeanaiy condition to oar doing or Buffering anything m 
general, and what » the eaute of some particular act If a 
man kills me with a sword, it is a neceeaajy condition to 
this that wo should hare been both of us ante before the 
fact , and yet it would be absurd to say, that our being both 
linng creature* was tbe cause of his crime and of my death. 
So it is certain, that it is absolutely necessary my life should 
be out of any imminent hatarti, before I can take a delight 
m the Bufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed in 
anything elec from any cause whatsoever Bat then it is a 
sophism to argue from thence, that this immunity is the 
cause of my delight either on these or on any occasion* No 
one can distinguish such a cause of satisfaction, in his own 
mind, I beliere , nay, when we do not suffer any very acute 
para, nor are exposed to any imminent danger of our lire*, 
we can feel for other*, whilst we s offer ourarlrr* , and often 
then most when wo are softened by affliction { we ace with 
pity eten di stres s es which we would aocept in tbe place of 
our own. 

SECT XT7. — UOTATIOy 

Tun second passion belonging to society is imitation, or, 
if you will, a demre of imitating, and consequently a pleasure 
in it Hus passion a nse* from ranch the hum cause with 
sympathy For as sympathy make* us taka a concern in 
whatever men foel, so this affection prompts ui to copy wint- 
er they do ; and consequently wa hare a pleasure In imi- 
tating, and in whatever belong* to imitation merely as it U 
sneh/witfawt any mterrenbon of the reasoning faculty, but 
solely from oar natural constitution, which Frondcneo has 
framed in such a manner as to find cither pleasure or delight, 
according to the nature of the object, in winterer regard* the 
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purposes of our being. It is by imitation fur niorc than b} 
precept, that we learn everything *, mul wlmt wo learn thus, 
we acquire not only more effectually, but more pleasantly. 
This forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is one 
of the strongest liuks of society ; it is a species, of mutual 
compliance, which all men yield to each other, without con- 
straint to themselves, and which is extremely flattering to all. 
Herein it is that painting and many other agreeable arts have 
laid one of the principal foundations of their power. And 
since, by its influence on our manners and our passions, it is 
of such great consequence, I shall hero venture to lay down 
a rule, which may inform us with a good degree of certainty 
when we are to attribute the power of the arts to imitation, 
or to our pleasure in the skill of the imitator merely, and 
when to sympathy, or some other cause in conjunction with 
it. When the object represented in poetry or painting is such 
as we could have no desire of seeing in the reality, then I 
may be sure that its power in poetry or painting is owing to 
the power of imitation, and to no cause operating in the thing 
itself. So it is with most of the pieces which the painters 
call still-life. In these a cottage, a dunghill, the meanest and 
most ordinary utensils of the kitchen, are capable of giving 
us pleasure. But when the object of the painting or poem 
is such as we should run to see if real, let it atl'ect us with 
what odd sort of sense it will, we may rely upon it, that the 
power of the poem or picture is more owing to the nature of 
the thing itself than to the mere effect of imitation, or to a 
consideration of the skill of the imitator, however excellent. 
Aristotle has spoken so much and so solidly upon the force 
of imitation in his Poetics, that it makes any further dis- 
course upon this subject the less necessary. 

SECT. XYXT. — AMBITION. 

AiTHOUGU imitation is one of the great instruments used 
by Providence in bringing our nature towards its perfection, 
yet if men gave themselves up to imitation entirely, and each 
followed the other, and so on in an eternal circle, it is easy to 
see that there never could be any improvement amongst them. 
Men must remain as brutes do, the same at the end that they 
are at this day, and that they were in the beginning of the 
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world. To prevent tint, God has planted m man a »en*e of 
ambition, and a safas&ction arising from the contemplation 
of his excelling his fellow* m something deemed valuable 
amongst them It is this passion that drives men to all the 
wnyi we see in use of iignalixmg themaelree, and that tend* 
to make whatever excites in a man the idea of this diiizDO* 
tion so very pleasant. It ha* been so strong a* to make v er y 
miserable men take comfort, that tbeywere supreme in misery; 
and certain it is, that, where we cannot diatinguiih ourselves b y 
*o me thing excellent, wo begin to take a oomplacency in some 
langulor mflnnihea, follies, or defect* of on© land or other It 
i* on thii pnnaple that flattery a to prevalent ; for flattery is 
no more than what raison in a man's mind an idea of a pre- 
ference which he has not. Now, whatever, either on good 
or upon bad ground*, tends to raises man in his own op anon, 
produce* o sort of swelling and triumph, that is extremely 
grateful to the human mm2 , and this dwelling is never more 
perceived, nor operate* with more force, than when without 
danger wo are conrrraant with terrible object* { the mrad al- 
ways claiming to xt*elf acme port of the dignity and import- 
ance of the things which it contemplate*. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has observed af that glorying sense of in- 
ward greatness, that always fibs the reader ofsuch passages 
in poets and orators as are sublime , it is what every man 
must have felt in himself upon inch oeamona. 

rear xt m. — ran aECAPinmiTzox 

To draw the whole of what has been said into a for dis- 
tinct point* i — The passions which belong to self preserva- 
tion turn on pain and danger , they are simply painful when 
their cause* immediately affect us , they are delightful when 
we have an idea of pain and danger, without being actually 
in such areumatanees , this delight I hare not called pleasure, 
because it turns on pain, and because it a different enough 
from any idea of positive pleasure. "Whaterer excites this 
delight, I call nbiume. The passions belonging to sdf.pre- 
serration are the strongest of all the passions. 

The second head to which the passions are referred with 
relation to their final cause, is society There are two sorts 
of aocirhe*. The first is, the society of sex. Tlio passion 
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belonging to this is called love, and it contains n mixture of 
lust jlits object is the beauty of women. The other is the 
great society until man and all other animals. The passion 
subservient to this is called likewise love, hut it has no 
mixture oflust, and its object is beauty; which is n name I 
shall apply to all such qualities in things induce in us-n 
sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion the 
most nearly resembling these. The passion of love has its 
rise in positive pleasure; it is, like all things which grow 
out of pleasure, capable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneasiness, that is, when an idea of its object is excited in 
the mind with an idea at the same time of having irre- 
trievably lost it. This mixed sense of pleasure 1 have not 
called pain, because it turns upon actual pleasure, and be- 
cause it is, both in its cause and in most of its effects, of n 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for society, to n 
choice in which we are directed by the pleasure we have in 
the object, the particular passion under this bend called 
sympathy lias the greatest extent. The nature of this 
passion is, to put us in the place of another in whatever 
circumstance he is in, and to affect us in a like manner ; 
so that this passion may, as the occasion requires, turn 
either on pain or pleasure; but with the modifications 
mentioned in some cases in sect. 11. As to imitation and 
preference, notliing more need bo said. 

SECT. XIX. — THE COXOI.USION. 

I believed that an attempt to range nnd methodize sonic 
of our most leading passions would he a good preparative to 
such an inquiry as we are going to make in the ensuing 
discourse. The passions I have mentioned arc almost the 
only ones which it can he necessary to consider in our pre- 
sent design ; though the variety of the passions is great, nnd 
worthy, in every branch of that variety, of an attentive in- 
vestigation. The more accurately we search into the human 
nnnd, the stronger traces we everywhere find of His wisdom 
who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
body may be considered as an liymn to tlie Creator ; the use 
of the passions, which are the organs of the mind, cannot he 
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barren of prsiae to him, nor unproductive to ourselves of 
that noble and uncommon union of science and admiration, 
•which, a contemplation of the worts of infinite wisdom alone 
can afford to a rational mind "whilst, referring to him whit- 
er trr we find of right or good or fair in ouredrea, discovering 
his strength and wisdom even m onr own weakness sna 
imperfection, honouring them where we discover th em 
clearly, and adoring their profundity where we are lost m 
onr search, we may be inqmsitrve without impertinence, and 
derated without pride , we may bo admitted, if I may dire 
to say *o, into the counsels af the Almighty by a consider- 
ation of his works. The deration af the mind ought to be 
the pnnapal end af all onr studies , which if they do not in 
eomo measure effect, they are of very little semce to us. 
But, beside this groat purpose, a consideration of the rationale 
of onr pawn oni aeema to me rery necessary for nil who would 
affect them upon aolld and sure principles. It u not enough 
to know them in general to affect them alter a delicate 
manner, or to ludge properly of any work designed to affect 
them, wo should know the enact boundaries of tlieir aereral 
jurisdictions ; we should pursue them through all thrir 
ranety of operations, and pierce into tbo inmost, and what 
might appear inaccessible, parts of onr nature, 

Owed Utft *rau*l men marrmiiJt 

■Without oil tills it IB pOBfiblo for a man, after a confined 
manner, sometimes to satisfy hia own mind of the truth of 
his work j but he can never hare a certain determinate rule 
to go by, nor can be ©tot make hia propositions sufficiently 
dear to others. Poets, and orators, ana painters, and those 
who cultmto other branches of the liberal arts, hare, with- 
out this critical knowledge, succeeded well in tbetr several 
provinces, and will succeed : as among artificers there ore 
many machines made and even invented without anv exact 
knowledge of the principles they are governed by It is, I 
own, not uncommon to be wrong in theory, and right in 
practice , and we ore happv that it is so Men often act 
right from their feelings, w"ho ofterwarda reason but ill on 
therm from principle t bat as it is impossible to stoic! an at- 
tempt at such reasoning, and equally imposifWo to prevent 
its haring some influence on our practice, surely it is worth 
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taking some pains to have it just, and founded on the basis 
of sure experience. "We might expect that the artists them- 
selves would have been our surest guides •, but the artists 
have been too much occupied in the practice : the philoso- 
phers have done little ; and what they have done, was mostly 
with a view to their own schemes and systems : and as for 
those called critics, they have generally sought the rule of 
the arts in the wrong place ; they sought it among poems, 
pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings. But art can 
never give the rules that make an art. This is, I believe, 
the reason why artists in general, and poets principally, 
have been confined in so narrow a circle : they have been 
rather imitators of one another than of nature ; and this 
with so faithful an uniformity, and to so remote an anti- 
quity, that it is hard to say who gave the first model. Cli- 
tics follow them,' and therefore can do little as guides. I 
can judge but poorly of anything, whilst I measure it by 
no other standard than itself. The true standard of the arts 
is in every man’s power ; and an easy observation of the 
most common, sometimes of the meanest, things in nature, 
will give the truest lights, where the greatest sagacity and 
industry, that slights such observation, must leave us in the 
dark, or, what is worse, amuse and mislead us by false lights. 
In an inquiry it is almost everything to be once in a right 
road. I am satisfied I have done but little by these observa- 
tions considered in themselves ; and I never should have 
taken the pains to digest them, much less should 1 have 
ever ventured to publish them, if I was not convinced that 
nothing tends more to the corruption of science than to suffer 
it to stagnate. These waters must be troubled, before they 
can exert their virtues. A man who works beyond the sur- 
face of things, though he may be wrong himself, yet he clears 
the way. for others, and may chance to make even his errors 
subservient to the cause of truth. In the following parts I 
shall inquire what things they are that cause in us the affec- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, as in this I have con- 
sidered the affections themselves. I only desire one favour, 
that no part of this discourse may be judged of by itself, 
and independently of the rest ; for 1 am sensible I have not 
disposed my materials to abide the test of a captious con- 
troversy, but of a sober and even forgiving examination; ' 
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that they are not armed at all point* for battle, but dreased 
to ruit those Tho are willing to give a peacefal entrance 
to truth. 


PAST n 

Bxonojr L — OF THE PA* nos CAUSED BT Ttth mn rt.njf 

Tran naaaion earned by the great and sublime in nature, 
■when those causes operate most powerfully, is astonish* 
mont , and astonishment i# that atate of the soul, in whieh 
all its motions are suspended, with some degree of horror 1 
In this case the mind is ao entirely filled with its object, that 
it cannot entertain any other, nor by consequence reason on 
that object winch employs it Hence arnea the great 
power of the sublime, that, far from being produced by them, 
it anticipates our reasonings, and home* us on by an irre- 
sistible force Astonishnmt, as I bare said, is the effect of 
the sublime in its highest degree , the inferior effects are 
admiration, reverence, and respect, 

SECT n — TIUOE 

No passion so effectually roba the mind of all its power* 
of acting and reasoning as fear * For fear being an appre- 
hension of pain or death, it operate# in a manner that re- 
sembles actual ptun. "Whatever therefore ia tcmble, with 
regard to sight- is sublime too, whether this cause of terror 
be endued with greatness of dimensions or not ; for it u 
impossible to look on anything as trifling, or contemptible, 
that mar bo dangerous There are many animal#, who 
though far from being largo, are yet capable of raising ideas 
of the sublime, because they are considered as objects of 
t e rr o r As serpents and poisonous animals of almost all 
kinds. And to things of great dimensions, if wo annex an 
Bdrenbtiotis idea of terror, they become without comps risen 
greater A level plain of a vast citeot on land, is ccrtsfnly 
no mean idea { tho prospect of sneh a plain may be as me* 

' Put I sett, 3, 4, 7. * Psrt I\ art. *— C- 
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tensive as a prospect of the ocean : but can it ever fill the 
mind with anything so great as the ocean itself F This is 
owing to several causes ; hut it is owing to none more than 
this, that the ocean is an object of no small terror. Indeed, 
terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or la- 
tently, the r ulin g principle of the sublime. Several lan- 
guages bear a strong testimony to the affinity of these ideas. 
They frequently use the same word, to signify indifferently 
the modes of astonishment or admiration, and those of ter- 
ror. 0d/x|3oc is in Greek, either fear or wonder ; foivbc is 
terrible or respectable ; aldiw, to reverence or to fear. Ve- 
reoi' in Latin, is what aiBiu> is in Greek. The Homans used 
the verb stupeo, a term which strongly marks the state of an 
astonished mind, to express the effect either of simple fear 
or of astonishment ; the word attonitus (thunder-struck) is 
equally expressive of the alliance of these ideas ; and do not 
the Trench etonnement, and the English astonishment and 
amazement , point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder ? They who have a more general 
knowledge of languages, could produce, I make no doubt, 
many other and equally striking examples. 

sect. m. — OBSOUBITT. 

To make anything very terrible, obscurity 1 seems in 
general to be necessary. When we know the full extent of 
any danger, when we can accustom our eyes to it, a great 
deal of the apprehension vanishes. Every one will be sensi- 
ble of this, who considers how greatly night adds to our 
dread, in all cases of danger, and how much the notions of 
ghosts and gohlins, of which none can form clear ideas, af- 
fect minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning 
such sorts of beings. Those despotic governments, which 
are founded on the passions of men, and principally upon the 
passion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be from the 
public eye. The policy has been tbe same in many cases of 
religion. Almost all the heathen temples were dark. Even 
in the barbarous temples of the Am en cans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is conse- 
crated to his worship. Tor this purpose too the Druids 
1 Part IV. sect. 14 — 16. 
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performed oil their oererrKmiea m the bosom of the darkest 
wood*, and in the shade of the olde#t and most spreading 
oaks. biO pemon seems better to hare nnderrtood the se- 
cret of heightening, or of setting terrible things, if I may 
use the express wd, in their strongest light, by the force of 
a judicious obscurity, than Mdtom Hia dCTCnption of Death 
m the second book is admirably studied it is astonishing 
with what a gloomy pomp, with what a significant «- 
presaive uncertainty of stroke# and colouring, be has finished 
the portrait of the long of terror* 

— The oO*r shape. 

If ship* (t mixhl be called that ihape bail Done 
I)btlnfTii*iabU, b mrtnber joint, or Hmb , 

Or snbstsnce might be caOod that trader* se e m ed ; 

For each ■earned either t bkek h* stood ai night ; 

Fierce u ten furies , terrible at bell j 

And shook a deadly dart What aettned hia head 

Tbs Kkenew of a kingly erciro hid to. 

In thi* description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible, 
and sublime to the but degree. 

■EOT IT — OF TUB DOTTEBEtCB BETWEX* CLEAHSEM AXD 
OMOUBITT TOB BEQAJLD TO THE PAMIOE*. 

It is one thing to make an idea dear, and another to 
make it affecting to the imagination. If I make a drawing 
of a palace, or a temple, or a landscape, 1 present a very 
clear idea of those objects ; but then (allowing for the effect 
of imitation, which is something) my picture can at most 
affect only as tho palaco, temple, or landscape would bam 
affected in the reelity On the other hand, the most lively 
and spirited verbal description I can giro raises a very on* 
scare and imperfect tdr* of such objects} but then it w In 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description than 
I conld do by the best painting Hus experience constantly 
enners. The proper maimer of conveying the njcetioni of 
the mind from ono to another is by words , there is a great 
insufficiency in all other methods of communication j and to 
far is a clearness of imagery from being absolutely tsree**«T 
to an influence upon the passions that they may be con- 
siderably operated upon, without presenting any fmsiro *t 
oD, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose 5 of ahlch we 
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lave a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effects of instrumental music. _ In reality, a great clearness 
helus "but little towards affecting the passions, as it is m 
some sort an enemy to ail enthusiasms whatsoever. 


SECT, [rv.]— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Thebe are two verses in Horace’s Art of Poetry, that 
seem to contradict this opinion; for which reason I shall 
take a little more pains in clearing it up. The verses are, 

Segnitis irritant anirnos demissa per aitres, 

Quam quce sunt oculis subjecta Jidelibus. 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticism, wherein he 
gives painting the preference to poetry in the article of 
moving the passions ; principally on account of the greater 
clearness of the ideas it represents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this mistake (if it he a mistake) by his 
system ; to which he found it more conformable than I ima- 
gine it will he found by experience. I know several who ad- 
mire and love painting, and yet who regard the objects of 
their admiration in that art with coolness enough in com- 
parison of that warmth with which they are animated by 
affecting 'pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common 
sort of people, I never could perceive that painting had much 
influence on their passions. It is true, that the best sorts 
of painting, as well as the best sorts of poetry, are not much 
understood in that sphere. But it is most certain, that their 
passions are very strongly roused by a fanatic preacher, or 
by the ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children in the Wood, 
and by other little popular poems and tales that are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, bad or 
good, that produce the same effect. So that poetry, until all 
its obscurity, has a more general, as well as a more powerful, 
dominion over the passions, than the other art. And I 
think there are reasons in nature, why the obscure idea, 
■when properly conveyed, should be more affecting than the 
clear. It is our ignorance of things that causes all our acbnir- 
atiop, and chiefly excites our passions. Knowledge and ac- 
quamtnnce make the most striking causes affect but little, 
it is thus nath the vulgar ; and all men are as the vulgar in 
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what they do not understand. Tbo ideas of eternity and 
infinity are among the moat affect mg we bare, ana jet 
perhaps there is nothing of which we really nndenrtand >o 
little, as of infinity and eternity We do not anywhere meet 
a more sub I one description than this juatly celebrated one of 
i f Stan, wherein ho gires the portrait of Satan with a dignity 
bo suitable to the subject 


— Ho there tbo rest 
In iiapo sod gesture pitrodlj e min e n t 
Utood like a tower; bb {am had yti not lost 
All her orifbal biightne*, nor appeared 
Leal than acrhanral rniard, »ia th’ news 
Of rioiy obaenred M when tbo arm new risen 
l-iook* thnmgU the boramoU mkty air 
Shorn of hit beam , or from behind tbs mooc 
In dim eclipse cU***iroua twflifbt shed* 

On half the iwlkma ; and wUh few of change 
Perplexes moearda- — 


Here is ft my noble picture ; nnd in what docs this poetical 
picture consist ? In ima^ee of a tower, an archangel, the son 
ramg through mist*, or in an eclipse, the ruin of monarch*, 
and the revolutions of kingdoms. The mind u humed out 
of itself) by a crowd of great and confused images , which 
affect because they are crowded and confused- For, separate 
them, nnd yon lose much of the greatness , and join them, 
and you infallibly lose the clearness The images raised by 
poetry sre always of this obscure land, though in general 
tbo effects of poetry ore by no means to bo attnbutea to the 
image® it raises ; which point we shall examine more at large 
hereafter 1 But painting, when we hare allowed for toe 
pleasure of imitation, can only affect tunply by tho image* H 
presents , and even in pointing, a judicious obscurity in some 
things contributes to the effect of the picture t became the 
image* in painting are exactly similar to thoso in nature \ 
and in nature, dark, confused, uncertain images hare a 

C ter power on the fancy to form the grander par 11 cm*, 
thoee hare which are more clear and determinate But 
whore and when this observation mar bo applied to p met ire, 
sort bow far it shall be extended, will be better deduced from 
the nature of tho subject, and from the occasion, than £rt*n 
any rules that can he given. 
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I am sensible that this idea baa met with opposition , and 
is likely still to be rejected by several. But let it be con- 
sidered, that hardly anything can strike the mind with its 
greatness, which does not make some sort of approach towards 
infinity ; which nothing can do whilst we are able to perceive 
its bounds ; but to see an object distinctly, and to perceive 
its bounds, is one and the same thing. A clear idea is there- 
fore another name for a little idea. There is a passage in the 
hook of Job amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is princi- 
pally due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing described : 

In thoughts from the visions of the night , when deep sleep fall- 
eth upon men, fear came upon one, and to'embling , which onade 
all my hones to shalce. Then a spioit passed before my face ; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still , but X could not 
discern the form thereof : an image ocas before mine eyes, there 
was silence, and I heard a voice, — Shall mortal man be more 
just than God ? We are first prepared with the utmost solem- 
nity for the vision ; we are first terrified, before we are let 
even into the obscure cause of our emotion : hut when this 
grand cause of terror makes its appearance, what is it ? Is it 
not wrapt up in the shades of its own incomprehensible dark- 
ness, more awful, more striking, more terrible, than the live- 
liest description, than the ' clearest painting, could possibly 
represent it ? "When painters have attempted to give us clear 
representations of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they 
have, I think, almost always failed ; insomuch that I have 
been at a loss, in all the pictures I have seen of hell, to de- 
termine whether the painter did not intend something ludi- 
crous. Several painters have handled a subject of this kind, 
pith a view of assembling as many horrid phantoms as their 
mingmation could suggest ; but all the designs I have chanced 
to meet of the temptation of St. Anthony were rather a sort 
01 °V l > ™ grotesques, than anything capable of producing 
a serious passion. In all these subjects poetry is very happy, 
its apparitions, its ichimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures, 

lTnnf" Ud r, and ? ectm g; ^ though Virgil’s Paine and 
TlmcnV* ^ lsc . orc ^ are obscure, they are magnificent figures. 
,1 m P a ratmg would he clear enough, hut I fear 

lhc ) might become ridiculous. 
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UCT T. — wm. 

Beside* those thmon which directly roggeat the idea of 
danger, and those which produce a sinmar effect from a 
mech a nical cause, I know of nothing sublime, which is not 
some modification of power And this branch rises, as 
naturally as the other two branches, from terror, the com* 
man stock of or orytlnne that is sublime The idea of power, 
at first view, seems of the class of those indifferent ones, 
whloh may ecually belong to pem or to pleasure. But in 
reality, the affection, arising from the idea of vast power, is 
extremely remote from that neutral character For first, 
we must remember , 1 that the idea of pain, m its highest 
degree, ifl much stronger than the highest degree of pleasure; 
and. that it preserves the tamo superiority through all the 
subordinate gradations. From hence it is, that where the 
chances for equal degrees of sufibnng or enjoyment are m 
any tort equal the idea of the suffering must always be pre- 
valent. And indeed the ideas of pain, and, above all, of 
death, axe so Tory affecting, that whilst we remain in the 
presence of whatever is supposed to have the power of in- 
flicting either, it is impossible to be perfectly free from ter- 
ror Again, wo know by experience, that, for the enjoyment 
of pleasure, no great efforts of power are at all necessary } 
nay, we know, that such efforts would go a great war towards 
destroying our satisfaction for pleasure must be stolen, and 
not forced upon us , pleasure follows tho will j and there- 
fore we are gefierally affected with it by many thing* of ft 
force greatly inferior to our own. But pain is alwavs in* 
fijeied Dy o power in tome war superior, because we never 
submit to p<un willingly So {hat strength, violence, p*hh 
and terror, are ideas that rush in upon the mind together 
Look at a man, or any other animal of prodigious strength, 
and what ij tout ioc* before reflection ? J* it that this 
strength will be subservient to you, to your ease, to your 
pleasure, to your interest in any sense ? No 5 the emotion 
yon feel it, lest this enormous strength should be nnplorru 
to the purposes of rapine' and destruction. That 
den res aU its sublimity from the terror with which it u 
1 Psrt I sect. 7. » TWs firt III feci, II 
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generally accompanied, mil appear evidently from its effect 
m the very few cases, in which it may he possible to strip a 
considerable degree of strength of its ability to hurt. When 
yon do this, yon spoil it of everything sublime, and it imme- 
diately becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature of vast 
strength ; but he is an innocent creature, extremely service- 
able, and not at all dangerous ; for which reason the idea of an 
ox is by no means grand. A bull is strong too : but his 
strength is of another kind ; often very destructive, seldom 
(at least amongst us) of any use in our business ; the idea 
of a bull is therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
sublime descriptions, and elevating comparisons. Let us 
look at another strong animal, in the two distinct lights in 
which we may consider him. The horse in the light of a 
useful beast, fit for the plough, the road, the draft ; in every 
social, useful light, the horse has nothing sublime : but is it 
thus that we are affected with him, ivhose necTc is clothed vMh 
thunder , the glory of ichose nostrils is terrille, ivho sicalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage , neither helieveth that it is 
the sound of the trumpet ? In this description, the useful 
character of the horse entirely disappears, and the terrible 
and sublime blaze out together. We have continually 
about us animals of a strength that is considerable, but not 
pernicious. Amongst these we never look for the sublime ; 
it comes upon us in the gloomy forest, and in the howling 
wilderness, in the form of the lion, the tiger, the panther, or 
rhinoceros. Whenever strength is only useful, and employ- 
ed for our benefit or our pleasure, then it is never sub lim e : 
for nothing can act agreeably to us, that does, not act in 
conformity to our will •, but to act agreeably to our will, it 
must be subject to us, and therefore can never be the cause 
of a grand and. commanding conception. The description of 
the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no small sublimity, 
merely by insisting on his freedom, and his setting mankind 
at defiance ; otherwise the description of such an animal 
could have had nothing noble in it. Who hath loosed {says 
he) the hands of the icild ass ? ichose house I have made the 
wilderness, and the barren- land his dwellings. He scorneth 
lltC' multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the voice of the 
driver. ^ The range of the mountains is his pasture. The 
magnificent description of the unicorn and ot leviathan, in 
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the c ime book, m fall of the tamo heightening arctmistsnces 
IFtU the vmetrr* be vidhng to terre tkee T canrt ikon bind He 
xaneom wth iu bend t* tie furrow T mlt tiem truH kirn 
leant*) Mi ttrengik u great t — Conti tkon draw out lenatkea 
tru'i an, kook T — tdTl ke make a covenant trdk tire T wit tlo « 
take k tm for t terra nt for ever T tkaJl ftoi one be east don 
even at tie tight qf Am t In short, wheresoever ire find 
strength, and in what light eoever ve look upon power ire 
uhall all along obeei-TO the eublime the concomitant of terror, 
and contempt the attendant on a strength that is subser- 
vient and innoxious. The noe of dogs, m manj of their 
kinds, hare generally a competent degree of strength and 
6Wiftne*« , and they exert these and other valuable qualities 
which they po#*es*. greatly to our conretnence and pWsrtre, 
Dogs are indeed the most social, affectionate, and amisblo 
animals of the whole brute creation j but loro approaches 
much nearer to contempt than is commonly imagined, and 
accordingly, though we caress dop, we borrow from than 
an appellation of the most despicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach } and this appellation is the common mart 
of the lairt vilence* and contempt in crcry language- AVolrcs 
hare not more strength than several species of dop j hut, 
cm account of their unmanageable fierceness, the idea of s 
wolf is not despicable ; it is not excluded from grand de- 
scriptions and similitudes. Thus we are affected by strength, 
which Is natural power The power which arises from in- 
stitution in kings and com man acre, has the same connexion 
with terror Sovereigns are frequently addressed with the 
title of dread myetty And it may be observed, that young 
persons, little acquainted with the world, and who hare not 
been used to approach men in power, are commonly struck 
with an awe which takes away tbe free uso of their Joculfrc*. 
JTArts X prepared my teat in tit ttreet, (says Job,) Ike y**jj 
men taw me, and kid tkrmselces Indeed, so natural is this 
timidity with regard to power, and so strongly doe* it ® 
here in our constitution, that very few are able to conqocr 
it, but by mixing much In the business of the great world, 
or l'f smog no anraD nolrore to thru- natural disposition* 

I know some peoplo are of opinion, that no awe, no degree 
of terror, accompanies the idea of power; and hare bataroed 
to affirm, that we can contemplate tho idea of God bitmeu 
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without any sucli emotion. 1 purposely avoided, when I first 
considered this subject, to introduce, the idea of that great 
and tremendous Being, as an example in an argument so light 
as this ; though it frequently occurred to me, not as an objec- 
tion to, but as a strong confirmation of, my notions in this 
matter. I hope K in what I am going to say, I shall avoid 
presumption, where it is almost impossible for any mortal to 
speak with strict propriety. I say then, that whilst we con- 
sider the Godhead, merely as he is an object of the under- 
standing, which forms a complex idea of power, wisdom, jus- 
tice, goodness, all stretched to a degree far exceeding the 
bounds of our comprehension, whilst we consider the Divinity 
in this refined and abstracted light, the imagination and 
passions are little or nothing affected. But because we are 
bound, by the condition of our nature, to ascend to these pure 
and intellectual ideas, through the medium of sensible images, 
and to judge of these divine qualities by their evident acts 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard to disentangle our 
idea of the cause from the effect by which we are led to 
know it. • Thus when we contemplate the Deity, his attri- 
butes and their operation, coming united on the mind, form a 
sort of sensible image, and as such are capable of affecting 
the imagination. Now, though in a just idea of the Deity, 
perhaps none of his attributes are predominant, yet, to our 
imagination, his power is by far the most striking. Some 
reflection, some comparing, is necessary to satisfy us of his 
wisdom, his justice, and Ms goodness. To be struck with 
his power, it is only necessary that we should open our eyes. 
But whilst we contemplate so vast an object, under the arm, 
as it were, of almighty power, and invested upon every side 
with omnipresence, we shrink into the minuteness of our own 
nature, and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. And 
though a consideration of his other attributes may relieve, 
in some measure, our apprehensions ; yet no conviction of 
tie justice with wMch it is exercised, nor the mercy with 
which it is tempered, can wholly remove the terror that 
naturally arises from a force wMch nothing can withstand. 
If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling : and even whilst we 
are. receiving- benefits, we cannot but shudder at a power 
which can confer benefits of such mighty importance.-'" "When- 
the prqphet David contemplated the wonders of wisdom and 
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power which are displayed in the economy of man, he fern* 
to be struck with a sort of dime horror, and civs out, Fear- 
jyEj **d tcxjuierfkUg an I wade [ An heathen poet hai a 
■entiment of a a urul ar nature , Horace looks upon it u the 
latt effort of philosophical fortitude, to behold without terror 
and atm lament, thu immense and gionom fabno of the 
umrerao 

S*»c wit**, * itolUi *t i tt eJ r%iKi*rtii 
Tknpora m cm %t ml u, mi ndformUint mZk 
Imimti tfcitnL 

Tmetetiui ia a poet not to be suspected of givmg way to su- 
perstitions terror* , yet when he suppose* the whole mechan- 
lam of nature laid open by the matter of in* philosophy, hit 
transport on thia magnificent now, which he boa represented 
in the colour* of such bold and lively poetry, it overcast with 
a shade of secret dread and horror 

HI* HA mu fm/mJ f «< < «■ dirhu roitrpti u 
rwcfpil, /tarn* JUmw*/ prW me A *£*r«, tmm vi 
Ten wUntftttm fmitsu, *3 mi p e s t * rwtKtm ttL 

But the Scripture alone can supply idem anawenible to the 
mjyeaty of tbu subject In the Scripture, whoreTcr God it 
r epr es e nted a* appearing or speaking, everything temble in 
nature i* colled up to heighten the »wo and solemnity of the 
Dmno pretenco. The P«drQi, and the prophetical book*, in? 
crowded with inatancc* of thn kind. Tie earth tiook, (tart 
the psalmist,) ti * irure** alno dropped at the pretence qf tie 
lord. And, what u remarkable, the painting nrewerves tbe 
name character, not only when be i* supposed descending to 
tako vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he eiert* the 
like plenitude of power m acta of beneficence to mankind. 
Trenbir, tiou earth / at (be presence of the Lord , at tie prr* 
tenee qf the Ood of Jacob, tehteh turned tie rock t*to 
/funding traler, thejunt t nto a fount** qf rater*! It were 
endless to enumernto all tbe passages, both m the sacml and 
profane writer*, which establish tho general rcntimcnt of 
mankind, concerning the inseparable union of n sacred and 
reverential awe, witn our idea* of tbe Divinity Hence the 
common mavlm, Frmut i» trrbc dro/fect' timor Thu mavrm 
may be, an I believe it i\ fal*c with regard to tho origin of 
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religion. The maker of the maxim saw liow inseparable 
these ideas were, without considering that the notion of some 
great power must be always precedent to our dread of it. 
But this dread must necessarily follow the idea of such a 
power, when it is once excited in the mind. It is on this 
principle that true religion has, and must have, so large a 
mixture of salutary fear ; and that false religions hare gener- 
ally nothing else* but fear to support them. Before the 
Christian religion had, as it were, humanized the idea of the 
Divinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, there was 
very little said of the love of God. The followers of Plato 
have something of it, and only something ; the other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or philosophers, nothing 
at all. And they who consider with what infinite attention, 
by what a disregard of every perishable object, through what 
long habits of piety and contemplation, it is that any man is 
able to attain an entire love ana devotion to the Deity, will 
easily perceive, that it is not the first, the most natural and 
the most striking, effect which proceeds from that idea. 
Thus we have traced power through its several gradations 
unto the highest of all, where our imagination is finally .lost ; 
and we find. terror, quite throughout the progress, its in- 
separable companion, and growing along with it, as far as 
we can possibly trace them. Now as power is undoubtedly 
a capital source of the sublime, this will point out evidently 
from whence its energy is derived, and to what class of ideas 
We ought to unite it. 

SECT. VI. — PEXVATIOK. 

Ann general "privations are great, because they are all 
terrible; Vacuity , Darkness , Solitude, and Silence. "With 
what a fire of imagination, yet with what severity of judg- 
ment, has Virgil amassed all these circumstances, where he 
knows that all the images of a tremendous dignity ought 
to he united, at the mouth of hell ! where, before he unlocks 
the secrets of the great deep, he seems to be seized with a 
religious horror, and to retire astonished at the boldness of 
hi b own design : 

Dii, quibus imperium est animarum, unibreeque — silentes ! 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late, * 
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Sir wuUJk* mmiita fe^o ; rtf, mxmbu mtrv, 

Pmndm rm cits trrrm rt niipae wnu. 

Tkmxt obsemt, kU t*S noctc, ftr ornlmn, 

Prrftw drmc* Dtfii tscoll, rt facile r*y»«. 

Ye cnlrteTTinecna goth, *irbo»o awful my ] 

The fjkimg (fe^ct* Lad ■ Gr»t ih*dn obey i 
O Qao* hoar I *nd Phleyethoc protemod I 
Wboce soieenn empire *tr*tcboi wide arcttad ; 

Giro me, ye areal, tremendous powm, to tail » 

Of scene* Loa weedm in the depth often 
Gfra me your mijiity secret* to display 
From these Use! realm* of darkcas* to the day 

Pitt 

Obrctrrt they went thnjojch dreary tttfdrr that lad 
Along the r<i t* docalakmc of the dmd. 

Yhcrvtx 

SECT TH. — TABTKai- 

Ghhatfcm 1 of dimension is a powrrful cause of tbe 
sublime, This is too evident, and the ohaerration too com 
man, to need any Hluatraticm it is not so common to consider 
m srhat Trays greatness of dimension, rastnew of extent or 
quantity, has tbe most striking effect. Pot certainly, there 
are -ways and modes, wherein the immo quantity of extension 
shall produce greater effects than it is found to do in others 
Extension is cither in length, height, or depth. Of these the 
length strikes least ; an hundred yards of eren ground will 
lurrer work such an effect as a tower an hundred yards high, 
or a rock or mountain of that altitude I am apt to imagine 
likewise, that height la lesa grand than depth , and that we 
are more struck at looking down from a precipirt, thin 
looking up at an object of euual height , hut of that I am 
not rery positiTc A perpendicular has more force in form* 
ing the* sublime, than an inclined plane j and tbe effects of » 
rugged and broken surface seem stronger than where it rt 
smooth and polished. It would cany us out of our way <c 
. enter in this place into the cause of these sppeflram'r*; 
but certain it is they afford a laioo and fruitful Arid of 
speculation. However, it may not do asms to add to thr*e 
remarks upon magnitude that, as the great ex tiros of 
dimension is sublime, so the fast extreme of InKfrnwv U 
1 Fart IV *«m 9 
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some measure sublime likewise : wben we attend to the 
infinite divisibility of matter, wben we pursue animal life 
into these excessively small, and yet organized beings, that 
escape the nicest inquisition of the sense ; when we push 
our discoveries yet downward, and consider those creatures 
so many degrees yet smaller, and the still diminishing scale 
of existence, in tracing which the imagination is lost as well 
as the sense; we become amazed and confounded at the 
wonders of minuteness ; nor can we distinguish in its elfects 
thiB extreme of littleness from the vast itself. For division 
must be infinite as well as addition ; because the idea of a 
perfect unity can no more be arrived at, than that of a 
complete whole, to which nothing may be added. 

sect. ym. — nn? entity. 

Another source of the sublime is infinity ; if it does not 
rather belong to the last. Infinity has a tendency to fill the 
mind with that sort of delightful horror, which is the most 
genuine effect and truest test of the sublime. There are 
scarce any things which can become the objects of our 
Benses, that are'really and in their own nature infinite. But 
the eye not being able to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they seem 'to be infinite, and they produce the same 
effects as if they were really so. "We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of some large object are so continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets no check 
which may hinder its extending them at pleasure. 

, Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the mind, by a 
sort of mechanism, repeats it long after the first cause has 
ceased to operate . 1 Alter whirling about, when we sit down, 
the objects about ns still Beem to whirl. After a long suc- 
cession of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating of 
iorge-hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars in the 
imagination long after the first sounds have ceased to affect 
it ; and they die away at last by gradations which are scarce- 
ly perceptible. If you hold up a straight pole, with your 
eye to one end,' it will seem extended to a length almost 
incredible . 2 Place a number of uniform and equi-distant 
marks on this pole, they will cause the same deception, and 
1 Part IY. sect. 12. 5 Part IY. sect. 14. 
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•«m multiplied without end. The sen**, strongly Affected 
m tome one manner, cannot quickly change them tenor, or 
adapt themselres to other things , hot they coutmuo in their 
old channel until the strength of the first mover decays. 
Thu u the muon of an Appearance my* frequent in mad- 
men , that they remain whole dayi and nights, sometimes 
whole yearn, m the constant repetition of some remark, some 
complaint, or song , which haring struck powerfully on their 
disordered imagination m the beginning of them phrensy, 
errery repetition reinforces it with new strength , and the 
hurry of their spcntA, unrestrained by the curb of reason, 
continues it to the end of their lire*. 


IECT IX. — ITT COE MT OX A1TD TJXUOBinTT 

Bccgessiox and uniformity of parts are what constitute 
the artificial infinite. L Suoeetnon , which w requisite that 
the part* may he continued so long and in such a direction, 
as by their frequent impulses on Iho sense to impress the 
imagination with an idea of their progress beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity , bccouie u the figures of the 
parti ihould be changed, the imagination at ererr change 
finds a check, you are presented at entry alteration with 
the termination of one idea, and the beginning of another | 
by which means it becomes impossible to continue that un- 
interrupted progression, which alone can stamp on bounded 
objects the character of infinity 1 It « in this kind of 
•^artificial infinity, I bebere, we ought to look for the cause 
by a rotund nas such a noblo effect For in a rotund, 
her it be n building or a plantation, you can nowhere 
boundary , turn which way rou will, the samo otject 
teems to continue, and the imagination has no rest 
But the parts must be uniform, on well ss circularly disposed, 
to gtre this figure its full force, because any difference# 
whether it be in the disposition, or in the figure, or eren In 
the colour of the parts, is highly prejudicial to th e f'W of 
infinity, which every change must cheek and interrupt, at 
errerr alteration commencing a new senes. On the same 

> Mr AAiiton, I a tb* Brertawi rWKrrsin* tie ptrmm of fcm** 
slktt, thinks H W beesuw fa tis nrtasd It o** fUse* ye* tuff U* 
btioTtnc- TUi I do ImJLjm* to be ti* ml c*a»e. 
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principles of succession aiul uniformity, the grand appear- 
ance of the ancient heathen temples, which were generally 
oblong forms, with a range of uniform pillars on every side, 
mil he easily accounted for. From the same cause also may 
he derived the grand effect of the aisles in many of our own 
old cathedrals. The form of a cross used in some churches 
seems to me not so eligible as the parallelogram of Ihe an- 
cients ; at least, I imagine it is not. so proper for the outside. 
For, supposing the arms of the cross every way equal, if you 
stand in a direction parallel to any of the side walls, or colon- 
nades, instead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a considerable part 
(two-thirds) of its actual length; and to prevent all possi- 
bility of progression, the arms of the cross, taking a new 
direction, make a right angle with the beam, and thereby 
wholly turn the imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or suppose the spectator placed where he 
may take a direct view of such a building, what will bo the 
consequence ? The necessary consequence will be, that a 
good part of the basis of each angle formed by the intersec- 
tion of the arms of the cross, must be inevitably lost ; the 
whole must of course assume a broken, unconnected figure ; 
the lights must be unequal, here strong, and there weak ; 
- without that noble gradation, which the perspective always 
effects on parts disposed uninterruptedly in a right line. 
Some or all of these objections mil lie against every figure 
of a cross, in whatever view you take it. 1 exemplified them 
•in the Greek cross, in which these faults appear the most 
strongly; but they appear in some degree in all sorts of 
crosses. Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial to the 
grandeur of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault ob- 
vious in many ; and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, 
which, whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true 
taste. 


SECT. NX. — XIAGKITUUE IK NBUIEDIKG. 

To the sublime in building, greatness of dimension seems 
requisite ; for on a few parts, and those small, the imagin- 
ation cannot rise to any idea of infinity. No greatness in 
•the manner can effectually compensate for the want of pro- 
per dimensions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
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extrava gant designs by this role , it Carrie* it» own caution 
along with it. Because too great a length in building* de- 
stroys tbe purpoae of greatness, which it mu intended to 
promote , the perspective will lessen it m height u it gams 
m length , ana will bring it at last to a pomt ; turning the 
whole flgtrre wto a sort of triangle, the pooreat in lti effect 
of almost any figure that can bo presented to the eye I 
hare ever observed, that colonnade* and avenues of tree* of * 
a moderate length, were, without comparison, far grander, 
than when they were suffered to run to immense distance*. 

A true artist should put a generous deceit op the spectator*, 
and effect the noblest design* by easy methods Designs 
that are vast only by their di m ensions, are ahrayi the sign 
of a common ana low imagination. No work ol art can do 
great, but as it deceives , to be otherwise is the prerogative 
of nature only A good eye will fix the medium betwixt an 
excessive length or height, (for the same objection he* 
against both,) and a short or broken quantity ( and perhaps 
it might be ascertained to a tolerablo degree of exactness, if 
it was my purpose to descend far into the particulars of 
any art 

SECT XL— rSYTTITT 15 FXJUBTXO OBJECTS. 

IxrnriTT, though of another kind, cause* much of our 
pleasure in agreeable, os well as of our delight in sublime, 
image*- The spring is tho pleasantest of the seasons 5 and 
the young of most animals, though far from being completely 
fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensation than the full* 
g ro w n 1 because tho Imagination is entertained with the 
promise of something more, and does not acquiesce in tho 
pre s ent object of the sense In unfinished sketches of draw- 
mg, I have often seen something which pleased me beyond 
tho best finishing ; and this X be hero proceeds from the 
eaaso I have just now assigned 

srcT xn. — crmcrLTT 

AnoTTiira 1 source of greatness U Difficulty "When any 
work seems to have required immense form tnd labour to 
effect it, tho idea is grand, Stonehenge, neither for duposh 
* rut IV. sect, 4 -A 
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tion nor ornament, has anything admirable ; hut those hugo 
rude masses of- stone, set on end, and piled each on other, 
turn the mind on the immense force necessary for Buch a 
work. Nay, the rudeness of the work increases this causo 
of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art and contrivance ; 
for dexterity produces another sort of eflect, which is dif- 
ferent enough from this. 

SECT. XIII. — MAGXEFICENOE. 

Magnificence is likewise a source of the sublime. A great 
profusion of things, which are splendid or valuablo in them- 
selves, is magnificent. The starry heaven, though it occurs 
so very frequently to our view, never fails to excito an idea ol 
grandeur. This cannot be owing to the stars themselves, 
separately considered. The number is certainly the causo. 
The apparent disorder augments the grandeur, for the ap- 
pearance of care is highly contrary to our idea of magnifi- 
cence. Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion, as 
makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to reckon thorn. 
This gives them the advantage of a sort of infinity. In 
works of art, this land of grandeur, -which consists in multi- 
tude, is to be very courteously admitted ; because a profusion 
of excellent things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty ; and because in many cases this splendid confusion 
would destroy all use, which should be attended to in most 
of the works of art with the greatest care ; besides, it is to 
be considered, that unless you can produce an appearance 
of infinity by your disorder, you will have disorder only 
without magnificence. There are, however, a sort of fire- 
works, and some other things, that in this way succeed well, 
and are truly grand. There are also many descriptions in 
the poets and orators, which owe their sublimity to a rich- 
ness and profusion of images, in which the mind is so 
dazzled as to make it impossible to attend to that exact co- 
herence and agreement of the allusions, which we -should 
require on every other occasion. I do not now.Temember a 
more striking example of this, than the description which is 
given of the king’s army in the play of Henry the Tourth : 

— All fumislied, all in arms, ' 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind 
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Baited Gle e*£te* barm* httly fa*th*d i 
As ftill of spini u lie monti of Hay, 

And p qio a u tie son {n If ld*®n*ier, 

Wanton *j yontkfnJ josi*, wOd u young buD*. 

I *aw ytranf Harry witk ld» b**r»T on 
Ei* frwn tie fTtnind Ek* f fathered llmmiy j 
And wilted whi nxi cuo Into hi* mi, 

A* if an angel dropped from tie cloud* 

To turn aod Triad a fiery Pegsra. 

In that excellent book, to remarkable for the riToatr of 
it# descriptions, a* well u the solidity and penetration of it* 
sentence*, the Wisdom of the Son of Siroch, there is* noble 
panegyric on the high priest Simon the son of Onias , and 
it u a rery fine example of the pomt before ns 

Hov vet As Aonoumf t* tie wndst <3 f tie people, tn tux 
coming out of the xunetuary t He vox ax the morning xtar 1* 
tie midtt qf a cloud, and ox tie moon at tie full , ax tie xun 
aiming upon tie temjde qf the Moat High, aud at the reiuboto 
gtemg light tn the bnght eloudx and ax tie force qf roxex is 
the xpnng qf (he year, ax lilicx by tie rteera qf vaterx, and ox 
tie franhnocnxc tree ts tummer'i ax fra and tncenxe is the 
center, and ax a vexed qf add tet 1 all prccioux xioneXf ax a 
fair oltte tree budding Joril fruit,, and ax a cyprra vlicl 
grovetl up to the eloudx TV hen he put on the robe qf honour, 
and teax dothed nil the perfection qf glory, vlen he vent up 
to the holy altar, he made the garment qf holmeex honourable. 
He hmxelf xtood by the hearth of tie alter, armpaxxed vttl htx 
brethren round about , ex a young cedar ts L&anux, and ax 
palm treex compatxed they Am about So trere all the xonx qf 
./feres is thexr glory, and the oblutioux qf the Lord tn thetr 
landt, $e 


■XCT ITT — LIGHT 

n AT 150 considered extension, so for *s it la capable of 
raising idea* of grrotnes* ; colour come* next under con- 
siders bon. All colours depend on light Idght therefore 
ought prenoudr to be examined j and with its opposite, 
d a r k nes s . With regard to light, to m*ke it a caui«o capable 
of producing the sublime, it must be attended with some 
circumstance*, besides iU bare faculty of showing other 
object* Mere light U too common a thing to m*Ve k strong 
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impression on the mind, and 'without a strong impression 
nothing can he sublime. But such a light as that of the 
sun, immediately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the 
sense, is a very great idea. Light of an inferior strength to 
this, if it moves with great celerity, has’ the same power ; 
for lightning is certainly productive of grandeur, which it 
owes chiefly to the extreme velocity of its motion. A quick 
transition from light to darkness, or from darkness to fight, 
has yet a greater effect. But darkness is more productive 
of sublime ideas than li^ht. Our great poet was convinced 
of this ; and indeed so full was he of this idea, so entirely 
possessed with the power of a well-managed darkness, that 
in describing the appearance of the Deity, amidst that pro- 
fusion of magnificent images, which the grandeur of his 
subject provokes him to pour out upon every side, he is far 
from forgetting the obscurity which surrounds the most in- 
comprehensible of all beings, but 

— With majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne. — 

And what is no less remarkable, our author had the secret 
of preserving this idea, even when he seemed to depart the 
farthest from it, when he describes the light and glory 
which flows from the Divine presence ; a light which by its 
very excess is converted into a species of darkness. 

Dark -with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Here is an idea not only' poetical in a high degree, but 
strictly and philosophically just. Extreme light, by over- 
coming the organs of sight, obliterates all objects, so as in 
its eftect exactly to resemble darkness. After looking for 
some time at the sun, two black spots, the impression which 
it leaves, seem to dance before our .eyes. Thus are two 
ideas as opposite as can be imagined reconciled in the 
extremes of both ; and both, in spite of their opposite nature, 
brought to concur in producing the sublime. And this is 
not the only instance wherein the opposite extremes operate 
equally in favour of the sublime, which in all things abhors 
mediocrity. 
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■EOT ir — EIGHT ET BOTHDUG 

At the management of light is a matter of importance in 
architect git, it 1* worth inquiring, hem far this remark a 
applicable to building I think then, that all edifices calcu- 
lated to produce an idea of the robinne, ought rather to he 
dark and gloomy, and thu for tiro reaaona , tho flrit la, that 
dark new itself on other occasions is known bj experience 
to hare t greater effect on the passions than light. The 
second is, that to make an object tctt striking, ire should, 
make it as different es possible from toe object* mth which 
wo hare been immediately conreraant , when therefore Ton 
Cmter a building, yon cannot pass mto a greater light than 
you had m the opca air; to go into one aotno few degrees 
less luminous, can make only a trifling change j but to mako 
the transition thoroughly striking, you ought to pass from 
tho greatest light, to as much darkness aa is consistent with 
the uses of architecture. At mght the contrary rule will 
hold, but for tho ywt same reason ; and the more highly a 
room is then illuminated, the grander will the passion bo. 

Sicrr XIX — (TO GO ITS C05VHEHED XI *XODCCTTTt OT 
TUI SUBLUIX. 

Amoy a colours, inch as are soft or cheerful (except per- 
haps a strong red which is checrfhl) are unfit to produce 
grand images. An immense mountain corered with ft 
shining green turf, is nothing, in this respect, to one dark 
and gloomy ; the cloudy sky is more grand than tho blue j 
and night more sublime and solemn than day. Therefore 
m historical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can ncrer 
bare ft happy effect i ana in buildings, when tho highest 
degree of the sublime in intended, tho materials and orna- 
ments ought neither to bo white, nor g reen, nor yellow, nor 
blue, nor of a psde red, nor riolet, nor spotted, but of sad 
rind, fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or deep purple, and 
the like. Mach of gilding, tnoMic*,pftinting, or sUtacs, 
contribute but little to the sublime. This rule need not be 
put in practice, except where an uniform degree of the nK»t 
st riking sublimity is to be produced, and that in errry par- 
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SOUND AND LOUDNESS. — SUDDENNESS. 

ticukr ; for it ought, to he observed, that this melancholy 
Mud of greatness, though it be certainly the highest, ought 
not to be studied in all sorts of edifices, where yet grandeur 
must be studied: in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources ; with a strict caution however against 
anything light and riant ; as nothing so effectually deadens 
the whole taste of the sublime. 

SECT. NTH. — SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 

The eye is not tbo only organ of sensation by which a 
sublime passion may be produced. Sounds have a great 
power in these as in most other passions. I do not mean 
words, because words do not affect simply by their sounds, 
but by means altogether different. Excessive loudness alone 
is sufficient to overpower the soul, to suspend its action, and 
to fill it with terror. The noise of vast cat nrncts, raging 
storms, thunder, or artillery, awahes a great and awful sensa- 
tion in the mind, though we can observe no nicety or artifice 
in those sorts of music. Tho shouting of multitudes has a 
similar effect; and, by the sole strength of the sound, so 
amazes and confounds the imagination, that, in this stngger- 
ing and hurry of the mind, the best-established tempers can 
scarcely forbear being borne down, and joining in tho com- 
mon cry, and common resolution of the crowd. 

■ SECT. XT III. — SUDDENNESS. 

A sudden beginning or sudden cessation of sound of any 
considerable force, has the same power. The attention is 
roused^ by this ; and the faculties driven forward, as it were, 
on 'their guard. "Whatever, either in Bights or sounds, makes 
the transition from one extreme to the other easy, causes no 
terror, and consequently can be no cause of greatness. « In 
everything sudden and unexpected, we are apt to start ; that 
is, i\e bave apperception of danger, and our nature rouses 
to guard against it. It may he observed that a single " 
ot some strength, though but of short duration, if 
a "| T ^tervals, has a grand effect. Eew tb* 
awtul than the striking q£texnreat clock, when 

he night prevents the *i§g|iicn from being ' 
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pated. The tame may be raid of a single atroke on a dram, 
rapeoted with pauses , and of the BuceeiaiTe ftnng erf cannon 
at a distance. AD the effects mentioned in tin* trectum hare 
Causes very nearly alike. 


bict in. — nriBBmwe 


A low, tremulous, mtonmttmg to and, though it seems in 
eoino respect* opposite to that jnat mentioned, n productive 
of the sublima. It ib worth while to piTsmmw thu • little. 
The fact itself mutt be determined by every man’* own expe- 
rience and reflection. I hare already observed,' that night 
incrraae* our terror, more perhaps than anything elaej it i* 
eur nature, when we do not know what may happen to ua, to 
fear the wont that can happen , and bene* it is, that uncer- 
tainty i» bo terrible, that we often aeek to be nd of it, at the 
haxard of certain mischief Now, acme low, confojod, un- 
certain Bounds, leave ui in the iame fearful annetr concern- 
ing their causes, that no light, or an uncertain Light, does 
concerning the ohjcoti that surround us. 


QW# ftr ixatriam hajrn Am mtmhftu 

Ed U*t i» tjrivi *. — 

— A tWint ilwdcrv of unerrtiln Ikbt, 
lAo m » lamp, v bo*e bfe doth £*4o *w*y j 
O r u the mocn clothed wtth doody rdgfat 
Doth *bcw lo him 'who vslk» faj fcir and great iffrlfht 

Bnnu. 


But light now appearing and now leaving na, and to off 
and on, ia even more terrible than total darknea# and a 
aort of uncertain Bounds are, when the neceaaary disposition* 
concur, more alarming than a total sfhrnee. 


arcT ix. — tub cart* of urouxa. 

Such sound* a* imitate the natural inarticulate row w of 
men, or any animal* in pain or danger, are capable of con- 
veying groat idea* ; unles* it be the well known voice of 
some creature, on which wo axe used to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild heart* are equally capable of caus- 
ing a groat and awful acnaation- 
1 Sect 3. 
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Bine exattdiri gemitur irerque Iconum 
Ytncla rccusantum, ct sera sub uocte rudentum ; 

Setigerique suer, a<quc in preescpibvs itrsi 
Satire ; ct forma magnorum vlularc htporum. 

It might seem that these modulations of sound carry some 
connexion with the nature of the things they represent , and 
are not f merely arbitrary ; because the natural cries of all 
animals,even of those animals with whom we have not been 
acquainted, never fail to make themselves sufficiently under- 
stood; this cannot he said of language. The modifications 
of sound, which may he productive of the sublime, are 
almost infinite. Those I have mentioned are only a few 
instances to show on what principles they arc all built. 

t 

SECT. XXI. — SXOSI/L AXD TASTE. BITTE11S AND STENCHES. 

Smells and Tastes have some share too in ideas of great- 
ness ; hut it is a small one, weak in its nature, and confined 
in its operations. I shall only observe, that no smells or 
tastes can produce a grand sensation, except excessive 
hitters, and intolerable stenches. It is true, that these 
affections of -the smell and taste, when they arc in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the sensory, are simply painful, 
and accompanied with no sort of delight ; hut when they 
are. moderated, as in a description or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime, as genuine as any other, and upon 
the very same principle of a moderated pain. “ A cup of 
bitterness;” “to drain the hitter cup of fortune;” “tho 
hitter apples of Sodom;” these are all ideas suitable to a 
sublime description, hlor is this passage of Yirgil without 
sublimity, where the stench of the vapour in Albimea con- 
spires so happily with the sacred horror and gloominess of 
that prophetic forest : 

At rex sollititas monstris oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, htcosquo sub alia 
Consulit Albimea, nemontm qua maxima sacro 
Fonts sonat; stevamque cxhalat opaca Mephilim. 

In. the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, the . 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgotten, nor does 
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it at all disagree frith thfl other lmagec mnongst winch it u 
introduced 

Bptimt* TWtoqo* fanrninU l+miu, 

aervjMm, tuUlBca ntoo, MwnMfW tinaT**, 

Qi« rupfr kmtd uU* pottromi i*psm4 •okcMtt 
Tndtrt iltr ?*n*u uill* mo hslitaa itrt* 

Findba cfl aadwu ■njun. id cocren ttntwi. 

I hare added tbe*e example*, because lome friend*, for 
whose judgment X hare great deferenoej were of opinion that 
if the aentnnent itood nakedly by itaelf, it would be robject, 
at first new, to buriwque end ridicule ; but this I imig m^ 
would principally ante from oonudanng the bittemeo and 
a tench in company with mean and contemptible ldma, with 
which it must be owned they are often united j such an 
nmon degrade* the sublime m ah other matinee* ai well as 
inthoae. But it ia one of the test* by which the sublimity 
of an image i* to be tned, not whether it become* mean 
when associated with mean ideas , but whether, when united 
with image* of in allowed grandeur, the whole composition 
ib supported with dignity Thing* which are temble are 
always great , but when thing* po**en disagreeable qualities, 
or such *a hare indeed tome degree of danger, but of a 
danger easily oTereome, they are merely odunu, as toads 
and spiders, 

sect rtn. — rrsLiKQ pais 

Os fueling, little more can be said than that the idea of 
bodily pam, in all the modea and degrees of labour, pain, 
anguish, torment, is prodnehre of the sublime , and nothing 
else in this sense con produce it, I need not give here any 
fresh instance*, aa those Risen m the former sections abund- 
antly iD nitrate a remark that, m reality, wants only an 
attention to nature, to be made by ererybody 
Haring thus nm through th© canies of the sublime with 
reference to all the sense*, my first obsemtion (Met. 7) 
wfll be found rery nearly true , that the sublime is an idea 
belonging to self preservation , that it ia therefore emoofthe 
most sffoctmg we hare , that its strongest emotion is sn 
,-rm' firrn of distress j and that no pleasure' from a posrfin? 

' Tide Put 1 sect. fl. 
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cause belongs to it. Numberless examples, besides those 
mentioned, might be brought in support of these truths, and 
many perhaps useful consequences drawn from them — 

Scdfugit inieren, fugit trrerocahilc tempi's, 

Singula dum capti circumrcctamur amorc. 


PART III. 

SECTION I.— OF BEA.BTT, 

It is my design to consider benuty ns distinguished from 
the sublime ; and, in the course of the inquiry, to examine 
how far it is consistent with it. Put previous to this, we must 
take a short review of the opinions already entertained of this 
quality ; which I think are hardly to be reduced to any fixed 
principles ; because men are used to talk of beauty in n figur- 
ative manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely uncertain, 
and indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality or those 
qualities in bodies, by which they causo love, or some passion 
similar to it. I confine this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for the sake of preserving the utmost 
simplicity in a subject, which must always distract us when- 
ever we take in those various causes of sympathy winch 
attach us to any persons or things from secondary consider- 
ations, and not from the direct force which they have merely 
on being viewed. I likewise distinguish lovo (by which I 
mean that satisfaction which arises to the mind upon contem- 
plating anything beautiful, of whatsoever nature it may he) 
from desire or lust ; which is an energy of the mind, thnt 
hurries us on to the possession of certain objects, that do 
wot affect us as they are beautiful, but by means altogether 
different. We shall have a strong desire for a woman of no 
remarkable beauty ; whilst the greatest beauty in men, or in 
other annuals, though it causes love, yet excites nothing at 
ml of desire. Which shows that beauty, and the passion 
caused by beauty, which I call love, is different from desire, 
though desire may sometimes operate along with it ; hut it is 
to this latter that we must attribute those violent and tern- 
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pettnoxu paaoons, and tbe consequent emotion* erf the body, 
■which attend what i* called lore m *ome of ito ordinary ac- 
ceptations, and not to the effect* of beauty merely as it ia 
inch 

SECT H, — PEOPOBTIOX SOT Tirs CAUSE OZ BEAUTT IX 
VEGETABLES 

Bjuutt hath uaually been said to conaiat m certain pro- 
portion* of parte. On* considering the matter, I bare great 
rearm to doubt, whether beauty be at all an idea belonging 
to proportion. Proportion relates almost wholly to conveni- 
ence. *■ every idea of order seem* to do , and it must there- 
fore do considered as a creature of the understanding, rather 
than o primary cause acting on the aenaes and imagination. 
It ia not bv the force of long attention and mginry that we 
find any object to bo beantnol , beauty demands no <ts*r*£- 
anc© from our reasoning j even tbe will ia unconcerned , tbe 
appearance of beauty aa effectually cause* some degree of 
lore m ns, as the application of ice or fire produce* the idea* 
of heat or cold. To gain something Hke a satisfactory con- 
clusion in this point, it were well to examine, what propor- 
tion ia , since seTeral who make use of that word do not 
always seem to understand very dearly the force of the term, 
nor to hav© very distinct idea* concerning the thing itself 
Proportion i* the measure of relatire quantity feme© all 
quantity is divisible, it ia endemt that every distinct part, 
mto which any quantity is divided, mutt bear somo relation 
to tho other parte, or to the whole. The*e relationa give an 
origin to the idea of proportion. They are discovered by 
mentnratKtn, and they are tho object* of mathematical in- 
quiry But whether any part of any determinate quantity 
be ©fourth, or a fifth, or a aixth, or a moiety of the whole , or 
whether it bo of equal length with any other part, or double 
its length, or but one half, ia a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind} it stand* neuter m the question; and it la from 
t hu absolute indifference and tnmqmDity or tho mmd, that 
mathematical speculation* den re tome of their moat eon- 
aiderablo advantage* , bocanae there ia nothing to interest 
the Imag ination , because tbe judgment aits free and un- 
biassed to examine the point. All proportions, every at- 
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rnngement of quantity, is alike to the understanding. lipcaww 
the^same truths result to it from all; from greater, from 
lesser, from equnlity and inequality. But. surely beauty is 
no idea belonging to mensuration ; nor 1ms it anything to do 
■with calculation and geometry. If it lmd, we might then 
point out some eertaiu measures which we could demonstrate 
to he beautiful, cither as simply considered, or as relating to 
others; and we could call in those natural objects, for whose 
beauty we have no voucher but the sense, to this happy 
standard, and confirm the voice of our passions by the deter- 
mination of our reason. But since we have not this help, 
let us see whether proportion can in any sense he considered 
as the cause of beauty, as hath been «o generally, and by 
some so confidently, affirmed. Tf proportion be one of the 
constituents of beauty, it must derive that power either from 
some natural properties inherent in certain measures, which 
operate mechanically ; from the operation of custom ; or from 
the fitness which some measures have to answer some par- 
ticular ends of conveniency. Our business therefore is to 
inquire, whether the parts of those objects, which arc found 
beautifbl in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, are constantly 
bo formed according to such certain measures, as may serve 
to satisfy us that their beauty results from those measures, 
on the principle of a natural mechanical cause ; or from 
custom; or, in fine, from their fitness for any determinate 
purposes. I intend to examine this point under each of these 
heads in their order. But before 1 proceed further, I hope, 
it will not be thought amiss, if ‘I lay down the rules which 
governed me in this inquiry, and which have misled me in it, 
if I have gone astray. 1. If two bodies produce the same or 
a similar effect on the mind, and on examination they arc 
found to agree in some of their properties, aud to differ in 
others ; the common effect is to be attributed t o the proper- 
ties in which they agree, and not to those in which they dif- 
fer. 2. Not to account for the effect of a natural object 
irom the effect of an artificial object. 3. Not to account for 
the effect of any natural object from a conclusion of our reason 
concerning its uses, if a natural cause may be assigned. 4. 
JNot to admit any determinate quantity, or any relation of 
quantity, as the cause of a certain effect, if the effect is pro- 
duced by different or opposite measures and relations ; or if 
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theao measures and relation* may exist, and yet the effect 
may not be produced. These rre the rules -which I hate 
chiefly followed, whilst I examined into the power of proper* 
turn considered as a natural cause , and these, if he thinks 
them rurt^ I reque«t the reader to curry with him throughout 
the following dtacussian , whAat we inquire in the first place, 
in what thing* we find this quality oi beauty , Dart, to see 
whether m there we can find any assignable proportions, 
in such a manner as ought to convince us that onr idea of 
beauty results from them, AV 0 shall conn dor this plowing 
power, as it appears in vegetables, m the inferior animal*, 
and m man. Turning onr eye* to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there to beautiful as flcrwer* ; hut flowers are 
almost of every sort of shape, and of ev ery sort of disposi- 
tion j they are turned and fashioned into an infinite variety 
of form* , and from theee forms botanists have given them 
their name*, which are almost as vtnou*. What proportion 
do we diacover between the stalks and the leave* of flower*, 
or between the leave* and the pistils P How doea the slender 
stalk of the ro*e agree with the bulky bead under which it 
bends ? But the roae 1* a beautiful flower , and can we under- 
take to say that it doea not owe a great deal of ita beauty- 
even to that disproportion the rose is a large flower, yet it 
grow* upon a small shrub , the flcrwer of the apple is ray 
small, and grows upon a large tree , yet the rose and the 
apple blossom are both beautrfuL and the plants that bear 
them are most engagingly attired, notwithstanding this dis- 
proportion, "What by general consent is allowed to be a 
more beautiful object than an orange-tree, flourishing at 
once with its leaves its bloaaoma, and its fruit P but it 1* m 
vain that we search here for any proportion between the 
height, the breadth, or anything elao concerning tbo dimen- 
sion! of the whole, or conce rning the relation of the particu- 
lar parts to each other I grant that we may observe, in 
many flowers, something of a regular figure, and of a metho- 
dical disposition of the leaves. The ro*o has such a figure 
and such a disposition of it* petals j but in an oblique view, 
when this figure 1* in a good measure lost, and the order of 
the leave* confounded, it yet retain* it* beauty j the row 1* 
even more beautiful before it r» full blown 1 in the bud, before 
thl* exact figure is formed , and this is not the only lnsUneo 
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wherein method and exactness, the soul of proportion, are 
found rather prejudicial than serviceable to the cause of 
beauty. 

SECT. m. — PEOPOBTION NOT THE CAUSE OE BEAUTY 
IN ANIMATS, 

That proportion has but a small share in the formation 
of beauty, is full as evident among animals. Here the great- 
est variety of shapes and dispositions of parts are well fitted 
to excite this idea. The swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, 
has a neck longer than the rest of his body, and but a very 
short tail: is this a beautiful proportion? "We must allow 
that it is. But then what shall we Bay to the peacock, who 
has comparatively but a short neck, with a tail longer than 
the neck and the rest of the "body taken together ? How 
many birds are there that vary infinitely from each of these 
standards, and from every other which you can fix ; with 
proportions different, and often directly opposite to each 
other 1 and yet many of these birds are extremely beautiful ; 
when upon considering them we find nothing in any one 
part that might determine us, a 'priori, to say what the 
others ought to he, nor indeed to guess anything about 
them, but wbat experience might show to be full of disap- 
pointment and mistake. And with regard to the colours 
either of birds or flowers, for there is something similar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are considered in their 
extension or gradation, there is nothing of proportion to he 
observed. Some are of but one single colour, others have 
all the colours of the rainbow ; some are of the primary 
colours, others are of the mixt ■ in short, an attentive ob- 
server may soon conclude, that there is as little of propor- 
tion in the colouring as in the shapeB of these objects. 
Turn next to beasts ; examine the head, of a beautiful horse ; 
find what proportion that hears to his body, and to his limbs, 
and what relations these have to each other ; and when yon 
have settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, then 
take a dog or eat, or any other animal, and examine how far 
tlie same proportions between their heads and their necks, 
between those and the body, and so on, are found to hold. 
I think we may safely say, that they differ in every species, 
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yet that there ire mdmdnsls, found in a great many spear* 
to differing, that lmvo m very ctrikmg beauty Ncrw, u it be 

allowed that very different and erven contrary form* and dis- 
positions are consistent with beauty, it ajnmrnte I behove to 
a con reason, that no certain measure*, operating from a 
natural principle, are necessary to^rrodnee it, at least so 
flir is the brute species u concerned. 
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Tithm are some parts of the human body that are ob- 
served to bold certain proportions to each other , but before 
it can be proved that the efficient etwee of beanty be* m 
those, it must be shown, that wherever these are found er- 
ect, the person to whom they belong is beautiful I mean in 
the effect produced on the View, either of any member dis- 
tinctly considered, or of the whole body together It most 
be likewise shown, that these parts stand in such s relation 
to each other, that the comparison between them may bo 
easily made, snd that the affectum of the Trend, may naturally 
remit from it For my pert, I hare at several time* very 
carefully crammed many of those proportion*, and found 
them hold very nearly or altogether alike in many subjects, 
which were not only very different from one another, but 
where one has been very beautiful, and the other very re- 
mote from beauty With regard to the part* which are 
found so proportioned, they are often so remote from etch 
other, m situation, nature, and office, that I cannot see how 
they admit of any comparison, nor consequently how any 
effect owing to propartkm can result from them. The neck, 
ear they, m beeatuol bodies, should measure with the calf 
of the leg, it should likewise be twice the eirtumferene* of 
the wrist. And an infinity of observations of this land ire 
to be found in the writings and c on ve r sations of many Bnt 
what relation h*a the calf of the log to the neck , or either 
of these pert* to the wrist ? These proportion* are certainly 
to be found In handsome bodies. They ore as certainly m 
ugly ones } os any wbo will take the tauns to try may And. 

I do not know but they may be least perfect m tome 
of the most beautiful. You may assign any proportions you 
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please to every part of tlie human body ; and I undertake 
that a painter shall religiously observe them all, and not- 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a very ugly figure. The 
same painter shall considerably deviate from these propor- 
tions, and produce a very beautiful one. And indeed it may 
be observed in the master-pieces of the ancient and modem 
statuary, that several of them differ very widely from the 
proportions of others, in parts very conspicuous and of great 
consideration; and that they differ no less from the pro- 
portions we find in living men, of forms extremely striking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are the partisans of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves about the pro- 
portions of the human body ? Some hold it to be seven 
heads; some make it eight; whilst others extend it even 
to ten ; a vast difference in such a small number of divisions! 
Others take other methods of estimating the proportions, 
and all with equal success. But are these proportions 
exactly the same in all handsome men ? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women ? Nobody will Bay 
that they are ; yet both sexes are undoubtedly capable of 
beauty, and the female of the greatest ; which advantage I 
believe will hardly be attributed to the superior exactness of 
proportion in the fair sex. Let us rest a moment on this 
point ; and consider how much difference there is between 
the measures that prevail in many similar parts of the body, 
in the two sexes of this single species only. If you assign 
any determinate proportions to the limbs of a man, and if 
you limit human beauty to these proportions, when you find 
a woman who differs in the make and measures of almost 


every part, you must conclude her not to be beautiful, in 
spite of the suggestions of your imagination ; or, in obedience 
to your imagination, you must renounce your rules ; you 
must lay by the scale and compass, and look out for some 
other cause of beauty. ITor if beauty be attached to certain 
measures which operate from a principle in nature , why 
should similar parts with different measures of proportion he 
onud to have beauty, and this too in the very same species ? 
ut to open our view a little, it is worth observing, that 
a most all animals have parts of very much the same nature, ' 
•urn destined nearly to the same purposes ; a head, neck, 
body, feet, eyes, ears, nose, and month ; yet Providence, to 
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provide in the beet manner for their several wonts, sud to 
display the nches of hia wisdom, and goodness m his creation, 
has worked out of these few and similar organs and mem- 
hen, a diversity hardly short of infinite in then disposition, 
measures, and relation- But, as we hare before observed, 
amidst this infinite diversity, one particular is o ouuiK m to 
many specie* several of the mtuviduala which compos© 
them are capable of offetjtmg ns with a sense of lovelmee* ; 
and whilst they agree in producing this effect, they differ 
extremely in the relative measures of those parts which him 
produced it These considerations were sufficient to induce 
me to reject the notion of any particular proportions that 
operated by nature to produce a pleasing effect j but those 
who will agree with mo with regard to a particular propor- 
tion, are strongly preposeeesed in favour of one more in- 
definite They imagine, that although beauty in general is 
annexed to no certain measure* common to the several lands 


of pleasing plant* and animals ; yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each species absolutely essential to the beauty 
of that particular kind. If we consider the animal world m 
general, we find beauty confined to no certain measure* j 
hut as some peculiar measure and relation of parts Is what 
distinguishes eech peculiar class of animals, it must of neces- 
sity be, that the beautiful in each kind will be found in the 
measures and proportions of that land, for otherwise it 


would donate from its proper species, and become m some 
sort monstrous however, no species is bo strictly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a considerable 
variation amongst the individuals , and as it has been shown 
of the human, »o it may be shown of the brute lands, that 
beauty is found indifferently in all the pro portions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its common form, 
and it is this idea of a common form that makes the propor- 
tion of parts at all regarded, and not the operation of any 
natural cause i indeed a little consideration will make it ap- 
pear, that it is not measure, but manner, that creates til the 
Desutr which belongs to shape “What light do we borrow 
from these hoisted proportions, when we study omamcntxl 
design P It seem* am axing to me, that artists, if they were 
as well convinced as they pretend to be, that proportion is a 
principal cause of beauty, hare not by them at all times 
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accurate measurements of all sorts of beautiful animals to 
help them to proper proportions, •when they would contrive 
anything elegant ; especially ns they frequently nssert tlint 
it is from an observation of the beautiful in nature they 
direct their practice. I know that it has been said long 
since, and echoed backward and forward from one writer to 
another a thousand times, that the proportions of building 
have been taken from those of the human body. To make 
this forced analog)' complete, they represent a man with his 
arms raised and extended at full length, and then describe 
a sort of square, as it is formed by passing lines along the 
extremities of this strange figure. But it appears very 
clearly to me, that the human figure never supplied the 
architect with any of his ideas. Bor, in the first place, men 
are very rarely seen in this strained posture ; it is not natural 
to them ; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, the view of 
the human figure so disposed, does not naturally suggest the 
idea of a square, but rather of a cross ; as that large spaco 
between the arms and the ground must be filled with some- 
thing before it can make anybody think of a square. 
Thirdly, several buildings are by no means of the form of 
that particular square, which are notwithstanding planned 
by the best architects, and produce an effect altogether as 
good, and perhaps a better. And certainly nothing could 
be more unaccountably whimsical, than for an architect to 
model his performance by the human figure, since no two 
tbrngg can have less resemblance or analogy, than a man and 
a house, or temple : do we need to observe, that their purposes 
are entirely different ? What I am apt to suspect is this : 
that these analogies were devised to give a credit to the works 
oi art, by showing a conformity between them and the noblest 
works in nature ; not that the latter served at all to supply 
hints for the perfection of the former. And I am the more' 
ully convinced, that the patrons of proportion have trnns- 
erred their artificial ideas to nature, and not borrowed from 
euce the proportions they use in works of art ; because in 
an) discussion of this subject they always quit as soon as 
possible the open field of natural beauties, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and fortify themselves within the arti- 
ciai lines and angles of architecture. Bor there is in man- 
m< i an unfortunate propensity to make themselves, -their 
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tictb, and their varies, the measure of excellence m every- 
thing whatsoever Therefore, having observed that their 
dwellings were rocut commodious nod firtn when they ware 
thrown into regular figures, with parts answerable to etch 
other , they trnnaf erred these ideas to their gardens , they 
turned their trees into pillara, pyramids, sod obehsks i tW 
fanned their hedges into so many green Walls, and fashione d 
tbexr walks into squares, triangles, and other math ematical 
figures, with exactness and symmetry , and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at least improving nature, 
ana teaching her to know her business. But nature has at 
last escaped from their discipline and their fetters , and our 
gardens, if nothing els*, declare we begm to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true measures of beauty And 
sutoIt they are full as little to m the animal os the vegetable 
world. Tor is it not extraordinary, that in these fine de- 
scriptive pieces, those innumerable odes and elegies, which are 
in the mouths of all the world, and many of which hare been 
the entertainment of ages, that m these pieces which describe 
lore with such a passionate energy, and represent its object 
in such an infinite variety of lights, not one word is said of 
proportion, if it be, what some insist it is, the principal com- 
ponent of beauty, whilst, at the same time, several other 
qasli be* are very frequently and warmly mentioned f But if 
proportion has Dot this power, it may appear odd how men 
came angmnlly to be so prepossessed m its favour It arose, 

I imagine, from the fondness I have juat mentioned, which 
men bear so remarkably to their own works and notions , it 
•rose from false reasonings on the effects of the customary 
figure of animals , it arose from the Platonic theory of fitness 
and apbtude- For which reason, m the next section, I shill 
oonjider the effects of custom m the figure of animals 5 and 
afterwards the idea of fitness ; since, if proportion does not 
operate by a natural power attending some measures, it must 
be either by custom, or the ide a of utility ; there is no other 
way 

hot v —laoroBTiojr rtrxTim. ooxan>*t£n 

Jz> I am not mistaken, a great deal of the prejudice in 
favour of proportion has arisen, not so much from the 
observation of any certain meamres found in beautiful 
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todies, as from a wrong idea of the relation which deform- 
ity bears to beauty, to which it has been considered as the 
opposite; on this principle it was concluded, that where 
the causes of deformity were removed, beauty must naturally 
and necessarily he introduced- This I believe is a mistake. 
Tor deformity is opposed not to beauty, but to the complete 
common form. If one of the legs of a man be found shorter 
than the other, the man is deformed ; because there is some- 
thing wanting to complete the whole idea we form of a man ; 
and this has the same effect in natural faults, as maiming 
and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the bade be 
humped, the man is deformed; because his back has an 


unusual figure, and what carries with it the idea of some 
disease or misfortune. So if a man’s neck be considerably 
longer or shorter than usual, we say he is deformed in that 
part, because men are not commonly made in that manner. 
But surely every hour’s experience may convince us, that a 
man may have his legs of an equal length, and resembling 
each other in all respects, and his neck of a just size, and 
his back quite straight, without having at the same time the 
least perceivable beauty. Indeed beauty is so far from 
belonging to the idea of custom, that in reality what affects 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncommon. The 
beautiful strikes us as much by its novelty as the deformed 
itself. It is thus in those species of animals with which we 
we acquainted ; and if one of a new species were represented, 
ive should by no means wait until custom had settled an idea 
el proportion, before we decided concerning its beauty or 
ugliness : which shows that the general idea of beauty can 
be no more owing to customary' than to natural proportion. 
tMormity arises from the want of the common proportions ; 

r ?' e necessar 7 result of their existence in any r object is 
uot beauty. If we suppose proportion in natural things to 
c relative to custom and use, the nature of use and custom 
mil show, that beautr, which is a positive and powerful 
quality, cannot* result from it. "We are so wonderfully' fiorm- 
c > that, whilst we are creatures vehemently desirous of 
uovelty. ve are stronjdv attached to habit and custom. 

ut it U the nature of things which hold us by custom, to 
nuect n= very little whilst W are in possession of them, but 
8 T0D glv whoa s hhserl. J remember to have fre- 


ah-sert 
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qnented a certain place every diy for • long time together, 
and X may truly cay, that so far from finding pleasure in it, 
I was affected with a sot t of wearmew and disgust , I came, 
I wont, I returned, without pleasure , yet if by any means I 
pawed by the neat] tune of my going thither, I was re- 
markably uneasy, and was not quiet Hi I had got into my 
old track. They who oee an ait take it almost without being 
BCnsible that they take it, ana the cento sense of araell S 
deadened, so as to feel hardly anything from so sharp a' 
stimulus , yet depnre the snuff taker of his box, and he is 
the most uneasy mortal m the world. Indeed so fcr are use 
and habit from being caosoe of pleasure, merely** each, that 
the effect of constant nee is to make all things of whatever 
kmd entirely unaffectmg Far aa use at last take* off the 
painful effect of many things, ft reduces the pleasurable 
effect m others in the same manner, and bnngs both to a 
tort of mediocrity and indifference. Vary justly u uso called 
a second nature , and our natural and common state 1* am 
of absolute indifference, equally prepared for pam or pleasure. 
But when we are thrown oat of this state, or deprived of 
anything requisite to maintain us in it j when this chance 
does not happen by pleasure from some mechanical cause, 
we are always hurt. It it bo with the second nature, custom, 
m all things which relate to it. Thus the want of the usual 
proportions id men and other animals is sure to disgust, 
though then* presence is by no mean* any cause of real plea- 
sure It Is true, that the proportions laid down as cause* of 
beauty m the human body, are frequently found in beaubfal 
one*,’h ©cause they are g enerally found in all mankind, 
but if it can be shown too, that they ore found without 
beauty, and that beauty frequently Mists without them, and 
that this beauty, where it exists, si ways can be assigned to 
other lets equivocal causes, it will naturally lead us to con- 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas of the tame 
nature. Ho true opposite to beauty is not disproportion or 
deformity, but vglineu and as it proceeds from cause* 
oppofnte'to those of positive beauty, wo cannot consider it 
until we come to treat of that. Between beauty and ugliness 
there i* a sort of mediocrity, m which the assigned propor- 
tions are most commonly found \ but this has no effect upon 
the ptsoons- 
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SECT. TI. — FITJTESS 'B'OT TILE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

It is said that the idea of -utility, or of a part’s being Troll 
adapted to answer its end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed 
beauty itself. If it were not for this opinion, it had been 
impossible for the doctrine of proportion to have held its 
ground very long ; the world would be soon weary of hearing 
of measures winch related to nothing, either of a natural 
'principle, or of a fitness to answer some end ; the idea which 
ma nk ind most commonly conceive of proportion, is the suit- 
ableness of means to certain ends, and, where this is not the 
question, very seldom trouble themselves about the cft’ect of 
different measures ‘of things. Therefore it was necessary 
for this theory to insist, that not only artificial but natural 
objects took their, beauty from the fitness of the parts for 
their several purposes. But in framing this theory, I am 
apprehensive that experience was not sufficiently consulted. 
1' °r, on that principle, the wedge-like snout of a swine, with 
its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and the 
whole make of the head, so well adapted to its offices of dig- 
ging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to 
this animal, would be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The 
hedge-hog, go well secured against all assaults by his prickly 
hide, and the porcupine with his missile quills, would be then 
considered as creatures of no small elegance. There are few 
animals whose parts are better contrived than those of the 
monkey ; he has the hands of a man, joined to the springy 
mbs of a beast ; he is admirably calculated for running, 
ea P in §’ Suppling, and climbing ; and yet there are few 
annuals which seem to have less beauty in the eyes of all 
mankind.. I need say little on the trunk of the elephant, of 
sue various usefulness, and which is so far from contributing 
. beauty. How well fitted is the wolf for running and 
Jg • how admirably is the lion armed for battle ! but 
°, ne therefore call the elephant, the wolf, and the 
0 f n, eautiful animals ? I believe nobody will think 1 


0 ) _ believe nobody will think the form 

} )0K p 11jai1 ' 8 log so well adapted to running, as those of a 
thev \ a a deer, and several other creatures ; at least 
fa8ni n n no ^ hhat appearance : yet, I believe, a well- 
n ed human leg will be allowed to far exceed all these in 
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beauty If the fltne** of pert* was -what constituted the 
lovelme** of their form, the actual employment of them 
-would undoubtedly much augment it , but this, though it n 
sometime* so upon another principle, is far from bemg always 
the ease A bud on the -wing is not so beautiful an when it 
ib perched , nay, there are several of the domestic fowls 
which are seldom seen to fly, and which are nothing the less 
beautiful on that account , yet birds are to extremely dif- 
ferent in their form from the beast and human kind*, that 1 
yon cannot, on the principle of frtneao, allow them anything 
agreeable, but in consideration of their parti being deaigned 
for quite other purpose*. I never m my lde chanced to see 
a peacock fly , and yet before, very long before, I considered 
any aptitude m his form for the oeml Bfe, I was struck with 
the extreme beauty "which raises that bird above many of 
the best flying fowls in the world , though, for anything I 
saw. Ids way of kvmg was much like that of the swine, 
which fed in the farm-yard along with him, The iame may 
be said of cocks, hens, and the Bke , they are of the flying 
kind m figure , in their manner of moving not Tory different 
from men and beasts. To leave three foreign example* , if 
beauty m our own species was annexed to use. men would 
be much more lovely than women , and strength and agility 
would be considered as the only beautie*. Bat to etui 
strength by the nime of beauty, to have but one denomin* 
ation for the quslitiee of ft Venus and Hercules, »o totally 
different m almost all respects, is surely a atrnnge confusion 
of ideas, or abase of words. The cause of this confusion, I 
imagine, proceeds from oar frequently perceiving the parts 
of the human cud other animal bodies to be at once very 
beautiful, and very well adapted to their purpose* i and we 
are dece/red by a jopbism, winch make* a* take that for a 
cause which is only a concomitant this is the sophism of 
the fly, who imagined he raised ft great dust, because be 
stood upon the chariot that really raised it. The stomach, 
the lungs, the liver^ os well as other ports, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purposes , yet they are far from having 
any beauty Again, many thing* are reiy beautiful, in 
which it is impoiddblo to aUcem any idem of use -And I 
appeal to the first and most natural feeling* of mankind 
whether, on beholding a beautiful eye, or a well-fuhionea 
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mouth, or a vcll-tnrmd leg. any idem, of their {“-in*,: v.rSI 
fitted for seeing, eating. or naming. c\«t prv> rnt tin no-eU,-'- 
'What idea of use is it that tin\wr> oM'iio. the t no i !■< aotiht! 
part of the vegetable world f It i* lm<\ tan*, tin- intstsit* ly 
wise and good Creator has, of hi* bountv. fn <p:<-nt!\ host* d 
beauty to those things which hr h:v< mad* 1 tr ■ fo| t-> u . , hut 
this does not prove that an idea of ism- and .-.7!* ih<> 

samo thing, or that they are am way depe:id-nt -n or'.-l ,db> r 

scot, vii.— tiu: m:.u. vrirers or him*- 

. Wires I excluded proportion nml fitn. fra-:, 
in beauty-, I did not by nnv means mt«md to that th< *, 

were of uo value, or that thev ought to h- di- f \ d m 

vorks of art \\ orks of nn the p r ..p- r < p!,» r ' of tW 
power; and here it is that tln-v have theirVnU ,V.. , l . W 

affected 0 ^i d ° m °f-° Ur Cri ‘ M ° r b^rmh d that .• »h,.uM h- 
ntlected wdh anything. he did not co„m!c the , *. . , f 

reason^TnM * * C ,M . nd P^'-an'ott- op, r.-.C .» of r nr 

nrevont ft ,e endued it with ponvr< and pr«*r,'tti* * that 
upon th? R eUUdor?t ? n - (lin =: nna ’•'■ill ; v hi. b."-i/b,r 

the imdercf 0118 !-' aUd oapthato tin- ‘■■ml h. f'-rc 

olTe d S i oin * ilh - ,*« 

thtxrpfUco <i 1S a on " d'-dm-iion, and uno-h -tiid’, , 

iSS 0TCrt, ! C a,i ™ble ^<1™ of r,od in hi. v, of]- * ; 

themanne/o?' 01, 1 -’. llic ofloc{ ’ 5 V, "V dith Mil. not o„J-. in 

it, but in its ov. n nntnr., fro:,, that 
or the hea,iHf!^ n iT° Ut ^ I m> punition from th- n.tdiino 
anatomist T.-l in U j '• ‘bften-nt is the sat i> faction of uu 

shin, the dl ^ covcrs the n-'-e of th** rmiM-h * and oj tie- 
movements of u nt , C(,> ] lir ‘ Vailce °** ° fK ' ^' r larimi ■ 
other at nnp 10 ^ odv ’ ail d the wonderful of ibo 

at on'-" a ft u‘ r. ! onl- 
which uossne 1Q e ^’ * 10 } v different i« this fro:/, I'm fdPHion 
^uoothsldrf SGS i 111 ordinary man at Urn «-i*d,1. of a d< Incite, 
quire no inro=n? d ^ ^ 10 part' of beau*;.', v.lib'h re- 

whilst -n-p i,, . stl £ution to be perceived ! In th<- former c-rt"'-, 

n _ 100 k irn it. - ir r - . <» * . «• t * 
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rtu contriraivco , and we have need of a strong effort of our 
reaion to disentangle our minds from the allurements of the 
object, to a conjuderatum of that "wisdom which invented so 
powerful a machine. The effect of proportion and fitness, 
at least so far as they proceed from a mare consideration of 
the work itself, produce* approbation, the acquiescence of the 
understanding, but not lore, nor any passion of that specie*. 
When we examine the structure of a watch, when we come 
to know thoroughly the use of erery part of it, satisfied as 
we ore with the fitness of the whole, we are far enough from 
percemng anything like beauty m the watch-work itself j 
but let ua look on the case, the labour of some carious 
ftrttst in engraving, with little or no idea of use, we shill 
hare a much Hreherr idea of beauty than we erer could hare 
had from the watch itself though th© master-piece of 
Graham. In beauty, as I said, the effect is prenous to any 
knowledge of the use , but to judge of proportion, we must 
know the end far which any work is designed. According 
to the end, the proportion Tunes. Thus there is one pro- 
portion of a tower, another of a house j one proportion of a 
gallery, another of a ball, another of a chamber To judge 
of the proportions of these, you must he first acquainted 
with the purposes far which they were designed. Good 
sense and experience, acting together, find out what is fit to 
be done in every work of art, "We are rational creatures, 
and in all our works we ought to regard their end and pur- 
pose , the gratifies turn of any passion, how innocent soever, 
ought only to be of a secondary consideration. Herein is 
placed the real power of fitness and proportion 1 they oper- 
ate on the understanding considering them, which wjvwi 
the work and acquiesces in it The passions, and toe ima- 
gination which principally raises them^ hare hero very little 
to do "When n room appears in its original nakedness, bare 
walls and a plain ceding j let its proportion be over so ex- 
cellent, it pleases very little , a cold approbation is the ut- 
most we can reach j a much worse proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine festoons, classes, and other 
merely ornamental furniture, will make tho imagination re- 
volt figmnat the reaaon; it wiH please much more than tho 
naked proportion of the first room, which the understanding 
Tiwi so much approved an admirably fitted for its purposes* 
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What I have here said and before concerning proportion, is 
bv no means to persuade pcoplo absurdly to neglect tho 
idea of use in the works of art. It is only to show that 
these excellent things, beauty and proportion, are not- the 
same; not that they should cither of them be disregarded. 

SECT. Till. — THE BECAI'ITUI.ATION. 

On the whole ; if such parts in human bodies as are found 
proportioned, -were likewise constantly found beautiful, as 
they certainly are not; or if they were so situated, as that a 
pleasure might flow from the comparison, which they seldom 
arc; or if any assignablo proportions wore found, either in 
plants or animals, which were always attended with beauty, 
which never was the case ; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purposes, they were constantly beautiful, 
and when no use appeared, there was no beauty, which in 
contrary to all experience ; we might conclude, that beauty 
consisted in proportion or utility. But since, in all re- 
spects, the case is quite otherwise; we may be satisfied that 
beauty does not depend on these, let it owe its origin to 
what else it will. 

SECT. EX. — TEBFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

Thebe is another notion current, pretty closely allied to 
the former; that Perfection is the constituent cause of 
beauty. This opinion has been made to extend much furl her 
than to sensible objects. But in these, so far is perfection, 
considered as such, from being the cause of beauty, that this 
quality, where it is highest, in the female sex, almost always 
carries with it an idea of weakness and imperfection. AY omen 
are very sensible of this ; for which reason, they learn to lisp, 
to totter in their walk, to counterfeit weakness, and even 
sickness. In all they are guided by nature. Beauty in dis- 
tress is much the most affecting beauty. Blushing has little 
less power ; and modesty in general, which is a tacit allow- 
ance of imperfection, is itself considered as an amiable quality, 
and certainly heightens every other that is so. I know it is 
in everybody's mouth, that we ought to love perfection. 
This is to me a sufficient proof, that it is not the proper 

K 
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object of love. Whoever said *0 ovyif to fore a fine woman, 
or erm any of these beautiful nmmnli which please us ? 
Here to be affected, there us no need of the concurrence of 
our wiIL 

SECT X. — HOW TAB THE IDEA. 01 EEADTT MAT BE 
APPLIED TO THE qil ALITII I OP THE HT5D 
Ko* is this remark in general lea applicable to the qua- 
lities of the nuiul. Those virtuos which cause admiration, 
and. axe of the subluner land, produce terror rather than 
lore , auch as fortitude, lustace, wisdom, and the like, Never 
was any man amiable uy force of these qualities. Those 
■which engage our hearts, which impress ua with a sense of 
lcrrelmaaa, are the toiler virtue* , ecameea of temper, com* 
passion, kmdneas, and liberality , though certainly those lat- 
ter are of less immediate and momentous concern to society, 
and of lest dignity But it is for that reason that they are 
so amiable. The great virtues turn principally on dangers, 
pnnuhments, and troubles, and are exercised rather in pre- 
venting the worat mischief*, than in dispensing favours , and 
are therefore not lovely, though highly venerable. The sub- 
ordinate turn on relief*, gratification!, and indulgences , and 
or© therefore more lovely, though inferior m dignity Those 
persons who creep into the hearts of most people, who are 
chosen as the companions of their softer hours, and their re- 
bels from care and anxiety, are never persons of shining quali- 
ties or atrong virtues. It is rather the toft green of the soul 
on which we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding 
more glaring object* It is worth observing how we fee! 
ourselves affected in reading the character* of Gesar and 
Cato, a* tboy are so finely drawn and contrasted in Sallust. 
In ouo the tyaotcexdo hnymdo ; m the other, «t 7 latymdo 
In one, the mum* p^rfupnm ; in the other, msh* pernteiem 
In the latter we have much to admire, much to reverence, 
and perhaps aomethmg to fear j wo respect him, but wo re- 
spect h'm at a distance. The former makes us familiar with 
him 5 we love him, *nd he lead* u* whither bo please*. To 
draw things closer to our first and most natural foe [mgs, I 
will add a remark mode upon reading thh section hr tain- 
gem mis friend. The authority of a lather, so useful to our 
well-being, and so justly venerable upon oil accounts, hin- 
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ders us from liaviug that entire love for him that we have 
for our mothers, where the parental authority is almost 
melted down into the mother’s fondness and indulgence. 
But we generally have a great love for our grandfathers, in 
whom t his authority is removed a degree from us, and where 
the weakness of age mellows it into something of a feminine 
partiality. 

SECT. XI. — HOW EAR THE IDEA OE BEAUTY MAT BE APPLIED 

TO VIETUE. 

Fiiow what has been said in the foregoing section, we may 
easily see how far the application of beauty to virtue may he 
made with propriety. The general application of this quality 
to virtue, has a strong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things ; and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsical 
theory • as the affixing the name of beauty to proportion, 
congruity, and perfection, as well as to qualities of things 
yet more remote from our natural ideas of it, and from one 
another, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and left 
us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our own fancies. This loose and 
inaccurate manner of speaking has therefore misled us both in 
the theory of taste and of morals ; and induced us to re- 
move the science of our duties from their proper basis, (our 
reason, our relations, and our necessities,) to rest it upon 
foundations altogether visionary and unsubstantial. 

SECT. XII. — THE HEAL CAUSE OE BEAUTY. 

Having- endeavoured to show what beauty is not, it re- 
mains that we should examine, at least with equal attention, 
in what it really consists. Beauty is a thing much too affect- 
ing not to depend upon some positive qualities. And, Bince it 
is no creature of our reason, since it strikes us without any re- 
ference to use, and even where no use at all c an be discerned, 
since the order and method of nature is generally very differ- 
ent from our measures and proportions, we must conclude that 
beauty is, for the greater part, some quality in bodies acting 
mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of the 
senses. "W e ought therefore to consider attentively in what 
manner those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as 
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by expmeneo wb find beautiful, or which excite in m the 
peanon of lore, or some correspondent affection 


kbct mi. — mrnm obxiots mmn. 

Ttib most obnoiu point that presents itaelf to ni ra ex- 
amining any object, u it* extent or quantity And what de- 
cree of extent prernDs m bodiea that are held beautiful, may 
be gathered from the usual manner of expieic on concerning 
rt. I am told that, in moat language*, the object* of lore are 
tpoken of under dimmutire epithet*. It is *o m all the lan- 
guages of ^111011 1 hare any knowledge In Greek the iwr 
and other dimmutire terma are almoat alwayi the term* of af- 
fection and tendernoaa. Three dimnmtnrea were commonly 
added by the Groelci to the name* of persons with whom they 
eonroraod on terma of fnondahip and wmihnnty Though the 
Ramona were a people of lee* quick and deb cate feelmga, yet 
they naturally and into the lessening termination upon the 
mu occasions Anciently m the Engl ah language the di- 
minishing hng was added to tho name* of persons and things 
that wore the objects of lore Some we retain rtfll, a« darling, 
for little deer,) and a few other* But, to this day, m or- 
abiaiy conTeraatnm, it la umal to add the endearing name of 
hide to ererything we lore the French and Italian! make 
uae of theae affectionate dimmutire* oxen more than we In 
the animal nreofaon, out of our own ipeaea, it ifl the *mnll we 
are inclined to be fond of, little birda, and *ojne of the 
tmaller kmda of bcasta. A great beantifal thmg is a m an n er 
of oxpnnalon scarcely ever used j but that of a groat ugly 
thmg i* roiy common. There i* a wide difference between 
admiration and lore. The aublime, which m the canao of the 
farmer, always dwella on great object*, and terrible j the lat- 
ter on ■mall one*, and pleating j we tubmit to what wo admire, 
but wo lore what aobmit* to ua, to one case we are forced, in 
tho other we are flattered, mto compliance. In abort, the idea* 
of tho soblime and the beautiful *tand on foundation* *o differ- 
ent, that it ii hard, I had aim oat tatd impoatible, to think of re- 
conciling them in the *ame aubjoct, without considerably less- 
ening the effect of the one or the other upon the peanoni So 
that, attending to their quantity, beoutitul objects are compo- 
ratirely am all. 
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SECT. XIV. — SMOOTHNESS. 

The next property constantly observable in sucb objects is 
smoothness : 1 a quality so essential to beauty, that I do not 
now recollect anything beautiful that is not smooth. In trees 
and flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful ; smooth slopes of 
earth in gardens ; smooth streams in the landscape ; Bmooth 
coats of birds and beasts in animal beauties ; in fine women, 
smooth iflan a ; and in several sorts of ornamental furniture, 
smooth and polished surfaces. A very considerable part of 
the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed the most 
considerable. For take any beautiful object, tod give it a 
broken and rugged surface ; and however well formed it may 
be in other respects, it pleases no longer. Whereas, let it want 
ever so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this, it 
becomes more pleasing than almost all the others without it. 
This seems to me so evident, that I am a good deal surprised, 
that none who have handled the subject have made any men- 
tion of the quality of smoothness, in the enumeration of those 
that go to the forming of beauty. For indeed any rugged- 
ness, any sudden projection, any sharp angle, is in the highest 
degree contrary to that idea. 

SECT. XV. — GBADEAl VAEIATION. 

But as perfectly beautiful bodies are not composed of an- 
gular parts, so their parts never continue long m the same 
right line. 3 They vary their direction every moment, and 
they change under the eye by a deviation continually carry- 
ing on, but for whose beginning or end you will find it diffi- 
cult to ascertain a point. The view of a beautiful bird will 
illustrate this observation. Here we see the head increasing 
insensibly to the middle, from whence it lessens gradually 
until it mixes with the neck ; the neck loses itself in a larger 
Bwell, which continues to the middle of the body, when the 
whole decreases again to the tail; the tail takes a new 
direction ; but it soon varies its new course : it blends again 
with the other parts ; and the line is perpetually changing, 
above, below, upon every side. In 'this description I liave 
1 Part IV. sect 21. s p ar t y. se ct. 23. 
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before roe tbe idea of a dote , it agrees very veil with moat 
of tbe conditions of beauty It lb smooth noil downy , it* 
part* are (to uw that expression) molted into one another , 
yon are presented with no audden protuberance through the 
whole, and yet the -whole 1a continual y changing Observe 
that part of a beautiful woman where ahe is perhaps the 
most beautiful, about the neck and breasts , the amoothneas, 
the softness 5 the easy and insensible iwell , tbe variety of 
the surface, which ia never for the amollest space tbe urns j 
the deceitful maxe, through which the unsteady ere allies 
giddily, without knowing where to fix or whither it 11 
earned- Ia not thii a demonstration of that change of siuv 
faoo, con tinua l, and yet hardly perceptible at any point, 
which farms one of too greet constituents of beauty P It 
give* me no smell pleasure to find that I can strengthen my 
theory in this point, by tbe opinion of tbe very ingenious 
Mr Hogarth , whose idea of tbe lino of beauty I take in 
general to be extremely just. But the idea of variation, 
without attending so accurately to the manner of the varia- 
tion, has led hrm to consider angular figures as beautiful 
these figure*, it M true, vary greatly , yet they vary in a 
audden and broken manner 5 and I do not find any natural 
object which ia angular, and at the name tamo beautiful. 
Indeed few natural objects are entirely angular But I 
think thoae which approach the moat nearly to it are tho 
ugh eat. I must add too, that, so far as I could obaerro of 
nature, though the vaned line is that alono in which com- 
plete beauty 1* found, yet them ia no particular line which 
is always found in the most completely beautiful, and which 
is therefore beautiful m preference to all other Une*. At 
least I never could observe it. 


sect xn — diuoxot 

Ak air of robustness and strength to very prejudicial to 
beauty An appearance of dellc*cy, and even of fragility, ia 
almost essential to it "Whoever examine* the vegetable or 
unimwl creation will find this observation to bo founded in 
nature- It is not tho oak, tho ash, or the efm, or any of the 
robust trees of tho forest, which we consider as beautiful | 
they are awful and majestio ; they inspire a sort of reverence 
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shot. xvu. — nr.AVTV i.v coj.onr. 

As to flic colours usually found in beautiful hndie**, it may 
be somewhat difficult to ascertain tlutn. brenU'V, in the 
several parts of nature, tln.ro is nn infinite variety. llov» 
evor, even in this varie ty, we may mark out something on 
which to settle. First, the colours of beautiful bodies mu-t 
not be dusky or muddy, but clean and fair. Swundly, they 
must not he of the strongest kind. Those which s<*etn iin>-t 
appropriated to beauty, are the milder of every sort; light 
greens; soft blues; weak whites; pink reds; ’and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours lie strong and vivid, tln-v arc always 
diversified, ntid the object is never of one strong colour; 
there are almost alwavs such a immber of them, (a« in varie. 
gated flowers,) that the strength and glare of each is con- 
siderably abated. In a fine complexion, (lu re is not only 
some variety in tlie colouring, but the colours: neither the 
red nor the white are strong and glaring. Besides, they are 
mixed in such n manner, and with such gradations, that it- is 
impossible to fix the bounds. On the same principle it is, 
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that tbe dubious colour m the necka and tails of peacocks, 
and about tbe heads of drake*, is so very agreeable. In 
reality, the beauty both of shape and colouring are as nearly 
related, as -we can -Kell suppoae it possible for things of suet 
different natures to be 


hot xt m. — aRoxprnrLATiDa- 

Ok the whole, tbe qualities of beauty, as they sre merely 
sensible qualities, are the following Inst, to be compara- 
tively small. Secondly, to be smooth. Thirdly, to hare a 
rsnety in the direction of the parts . but, fourthly, to hare 
those parts not angular, but melted as it were mto each 
other fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 
markable appearance of strength. Sixthly, to hare its 
colours clear and bright, but not eery strong and glaring 
Seventhly, or if it should hare any ghmng colour, to nare it 
drreraifled with others. These ere, I belierc, the properties 
on which beauty depends , properties that operate by nature, 
and are Ices liable to be altered by caprice, or confounded 
by o direruty of tastes, than any other 


rot nr . — tub FUTsiocnroicr 

Tub plytioynomy has a conaidernhlo share fax beauty, 
especially in that of our own species. The manners gire a 
certain determination to the countenance; which, being 
observed to correspond pretty regularly with them, is cnpablo 
of joining the effect ol certain agreeable qualities of the 
rmnd to those of the body So that to form a Unit bed human 
beauty, and to giro it its full influence, the fare must be ex- 
pressive of such gentle and struahlo qualities as correspond 
with the softness, smoothness, and delicacy of the outward 
form 


OCT XX — THE ETX. 

I ustb hitherto purposely omitted to speak of tbo eye, 
which han so great s share m the beauty of tbe animal creation, 
a* it did not fall so easily under tbe foregoing head*, though 
m fact it is reducible to tbe same principles. I think, then. 
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that the beauty of the eye consists, first, in its clearness ; 
what coloured eye shall please most, depends a good deal on 
particular fancies ; but none are pleased with an eye whose 
water (to use that term) is dull and muddy - 1 W e are pleased 
with the eye in this view, on the principle upon which we 
like diamonds, clear water, glass, and such like transparent 
substances. Secondly, the motion of the eye contributes to 
its beauty, by continually shifting its direction ; but a Blow 
and languid motion is more beautiful than a brisk one ; the 
latter is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly, with re- 
gard to the union of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it 
is to hold the same rule that is given of other beautiful ones ; 
it is not to make a strong deviation "from the line of the 
neighbouring parts ; nor to verge into any exact geometrical 
figure. Besides all this, 'the eye affects, as it is expressive of 
some qualities of the mind, and its principal power generally 
arises from this ; so that what we have just said of the phy- 
siognomy is applicable here. 

SECT. XXI. — UGLINESS. 

It may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition of what we 
have before said, to insist here upon the nature of ugliness ; 
as I imagine it to be in all respects the opposite to those 
qualities which we have laid down for the constituents of 
beauty. But though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it 
is not the opposite to proportion and fitness. Bor it is 
possible that a thing may be very ugly with any proportions, 
and with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugliness I imagine 
likewise to be 'Consistent enough with an idea of the sublime. 
But I would by no means insinuate that ugliness of itself is 
a sublime idea, unless united with such qualities as excite a 
strong terror. 

SECT. XXH. — GRACE. 

G-racef ulness is an idea not very different from beauty; it 
consists in much the same things. Gracefulness is an idea 
belonging to 'posture and motion. In both these, to be 
graceful, it is requisite that there he no appearance of diffi- 
culty ; there is required a small inflection of the body ; and 
1 Pari IV. sect. 25. 
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n compoeure of the part* m inch a maimer, oi not to encum- 
her each other, not to appear dmded hy iharp and Hidden 
an gl e*. In thu ease, thus rormdneau, thn delicacy of attitude 
nna motion, it i* that all the magic of grace conajat*, and 
it hat a called it* jo no quoi , a* mil be obviou* to any 
observer, who consider* attentirelr the Venui de itedica, 
the Antmom, or any statue generally adorned to be graceful 
in a Ugh degree 

net xzm . — zuzoxitob Aim gprcioufTEta 

Vhth any body is compoaed of part* smooth and polished, 
without pressing upon each other, mthont showing any 
ruggedne** or confusion, and at the nano tune affecting 
•omo regular Tiope, I call it elegant It is cloeely allied to 
the beautiful, dmenng from it only in thu regularity , which, 
howurer, a* it make* a Tery material difference m the affec- 
tion produced, may Tery well constitute another specie*. 
Under thu head I rank those delicate and regular works of 
art, that imitate no determinate object ru naturo, a* elegant 
building*, and piece* of furniture. "When any object par- 
take* of the abOTO-mentioned qualities, or of tbo*e of beauti- 
ful bodie*, and i* mthal of great dimension*, it i» fall a* re- 
mote from the idea of mere beauty , I call it Jtno or tperiout. 

sect hit — tub nnunruL cr mma 

The foregoing description of beauty, to far a* it u taken 
in by tbe eyo, may bo grcntly fllnstrated by describing the 
nature of object*, which produce a similar effort through tbe 
touch. Thl» I will the beautiful in Feeling It corresponds 
•wonderfully with what cause* tbe same spades of pleasure 
to the fight. There la a chain in ell our sensations; they 
are all but different sort* of feeling* calculated to bo affected 
by rarious aorta of object*, but all to be affected after the 
tame manner AH bodie* that are pleasant to the touch, 
are to by the *lightne*a of the resistance they make Ke- 
■istanee 11 either to motion along the surface, or to the 
pressure of tbe part* on one another if the former bo alight, 
we call tbe body smooth •, if the latter, soft The chaff 
pleasure we receire by foebng, i* m the one or the other of 
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these qualities; and if there he a combination of both, our 
pleasure is greatly increased. This is so plain, that it is 
rather more fit to illustrate other things, than to bo illus- 
trated itself by an example. The next source of pleasure in 
this sense, as in every other, is the continually presenting 
soiiiB'wh.at new ; and we find that bodies ’which continually 
vary their surface, are much the most pleasant or beautiful 
to the feeling, as any one that pleases may experience. The 
third property in such objects is, that though the surface 
continually varies its direction, it never varies it suddenly. 
The application of anything sudden, even though the im- 
pression itself have little or nothing of violence, is disagree- 
able. The quick application of a finger a little warmer or 
colder than usual, without notice, malms ns start ; a slight 
tap on the shoulder, not expected, has the same efibet. 
Heuce it is that angular bodies, bodies that suddenly vary 
the direction of the outline', afford so little pleasure to the 
feeling. Every such change is a sort of climbing or falling 
in miniature ; so that squares, triangles, and other angular 
figures, are neither beautiful to the sight nor feeling. Who- 
ever compares his state of mind, on feeling soft, smooth, 
variegated, unangular bodies, with that in which he finds him- 
self, on the view of a beautiful object, will perceive a very 
striking analogy in the effects of both ; and which may go a 
good way towards discovering their common cause. Beeling 
and sight, in this respect, differ in hut a few points. The 
touch takes in the pleasure of softness, which is not pri- 
marily an object of sight ; the sight, on the other hand, com- 
prehends colour, which can hardly he made perceptible to 
the touch ; the touch, again, has the advantage in a new idea 
of pleasure resulting from a moderate degree of warmth ; 
hut the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and multiplicity 
of its objects. But there is such a similitude in the plea- 
sures of these senses, that I am apt to fancy, if it were pos- 
sible that one might discern colour by feeling, (as it is said 
some blind men have done,) that the same colours, and the 
same disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful to 
tne sight, would be found likewise most grateful to the 
ouch. But, setting aside conjectures, let us pass to the 
other sense ; of Hearing. 
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sect nr — tee BEAimrtn. nr souiroa. 

Ijr this setae -re find an equal aptitude to be affected m a 
toft and delicate manner, and how far eweet or beautiful 
totmds agree with our descriptions of beauty in other senses, 
the ex pen men of erery one must decide. Milton hat de- 
scribed tbit species of music m odo of bn mrenile poem*. 1 
I need not say that Milton wa* perfectly well versed in that 
*rt , and that no man had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
of expreomg the affections of one sense by metaphors taken 
from another The description is a* follows 

— And rrer trtinrt catia* carta. 

Lap dm in toft Ly«B*n afia i 
Id notrm ■with roanj a ni*d (*f bout 
Of U*l*d nwrtua km* draien oct j 
With iraDtcn bred, and ptddy etmnfaig, 

Tko wnttimf rgicc Qinrajk uni maamf ; 

Untrbtixj aO the tWna that tie 
The hidden acral of harmocy 

Let u* parallel thi* with the softness, the winding surface, 
the unbroken continuance, the easy gradation of the beauti- 
ful m other things j and all the diversities of the sereral 
sense*, with all their amoral affection*, will rather help to 
throw lights from one another to finish one clear, constsicnt 
idea of the whole, than to obscure it by their intricacy and 
variety 

To the nboro-men turned description I shall add one or two 
remarks. The first is , that the beantifol in manic will not 
hear that loudness and strength of sounds, which may be 
used to raise other passions , nor note# which ore shrill, or 
harsh, or deep , It agrees best with such as aro dear, eTon, 
smooth, and weak. The second Is \ that great Tariety, and 
quick, transitions from one measure or tone to another, are 
contrary to tbo genius of the beautiful m music. Buch 
transitions* often excite mirth, or other sadden and tumultu- 
ous psssions , but not that sinking, that melt mg, that lan- 
guor, which is the charactm/tieal effect of tbo beautiful as 
it regards ertrrj aenae. The passion eiated by beauty u in 
fact nearer to a spec** of melancholy, than to jollity and 
1 L’ADcjto. 

* 1 Wj’ct im merry, '•bro I tear m*t tmaie.— Sniasrasas. 
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mirth. I do not here mean to confine music to any one 
species of notes, or tones, neither is it an art in Avlnch I can 
say I have any great skill. My sole design in this remark 
is, to settle a consistent idea of beauty. Tho infimto i ariety 
of the affections of the soul will suggest to a good head, and 
skilful ear, a variety of such sounds, as are fitted to raise 
them. It can he no prejudice to this, to clear and distin- 
guish some few particulars, that belong to the same class, 
and are consistent with each other, from the immense crow d 
of different, and sometimes contradictory, ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the standard of beauty. And of these it is 
my intention to mark such only of the leading points as 
show the conformity of the sense of Hearing with all the 
other senses, in the article of their pleasures. 

SECT. XXVI. — TASTE XKD SMELL. 

This general agreement of the senses is yet more evident 
on minutely considering those of taste and smell. AY e meta- 
phorically apply the idea of sweetness to sights and sounds ; 
hut as the qualities of bodies, by which they are fitted to ex- 
cite either pleasure or pain in these senses, are not so obvious 
as they are in the others, we shall refer an explanation of their 
analogy, which is a very close one, to that part, wherein wo 
come to consider the common efficient cause of beauty, as it 
regards all the senses. I do not think anything better fitted 
to establish a clear and settled idea of visual beauty, tlmu 
this way of examining the similar pleasures of other senses ; 
for one part is sometimes clear in one of tho senses, that is 
more obscure in another ; and where there is a clear con- 
currence of all-, we may with more certainty speak of any 
one of them. By this means, they hear witness to each 
other 5 nature is, as it were, scrutinized ; and we report 
nothing of her hut what we receive from her own informa- 
tion. 

8ECT. XXV XI. — THE SUBLIME AND BEATJTIETrL COMB ABED. 

Ok closing this general view of beauty, it naturally occurs, 
hat we should compare it with the sublime ; and in this com- 
parison there appears a remarkable contrast. Bor sublime 
objects are va3t in their dimensions, beautiful ones eompara- 
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trvely imflll beauty should be irnootb and pointed , the 
great, ragged and negligent i beauty should shun the right 
line, yet donate from it insensibly the greet m many case* 
lore* the right line, and when it donate* it often make* a 
atrong donation beauty should not be obscure , the great 
ought to be dark and gloomy beauty should be light and 
delicate, the great ought to be solid, and even massive. 
They are indeed ideas of a Tory different nature, one being 
founded on pain, the other on pleasure ; and however they 
may vary afterward* from the direct nature of their causes, 
yet these cause* keep up an eternal distinction between thorn, 
a distinction norer to be forgotten by any whose buaineaa it 
is to affect tho passions. In the inflnito ranety of natural 
combi n atio n s, we must expect to find the qualities of thing* 
the moat remote i magma Die from each otter united m tho 
name object We must expect alao to find combinations of 
the same kind in the works of art. But when we consider 
tho power of an object upon our passions, wo must know 
that when anything is intended to affect the mind by tho 
force of some predominant property, the affection produced 
i* like to be the more uniform and perfect, if all the other 
properties or qualities of the object be of tbe same nature, 
and tendmg to the tamo design, as the principal. 

If blade sad wtlu blend, •often, and unit* 

A ikownfl way*, are there do black and *Ul» ? 

If tbe qualities of the sublime and beautiful are sometimes 
found uuitod, does this pnrro that they are the samo j docs it 
provo that they are any way allied , dooa it prove even that 
they are not opposite and contradictory P Black and white 
may soften, may blend , but they are not therefore tbe samo. 
Nor, when they arc so so ft mod and blended with each other, 
or with different colours, is the power of black as black, or 
of white as white, to strong a* when each stands uniform and 
datinguiBhed- 
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PABT IY. 

SECTION I. — OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF TIIE SUBLIME 
ANE BEAUTIFUL. 

■\Vhen I say I intend to inquire into the efficient cause 
of Sublimity and Beauty, I would not be understood to say, 
that I can come to the ultimate cause. I do not pretend 
that I shall ever be able to explain, v>'by certain ailections 
of tbe body produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no 
other ; or why tbe body is at all affected by the mind, or 
tbe mind by tbe body. A little thought will show this to 
be impossible. But I conceive, if we can discover what 
affections of the mind produce certain emotions of the body, 
and what distinct feelings and qualities of body shall pro- 
duce certain determinate passions in tbe mind, and no others, 

I fancy a great deal will be done ; something not unuseful 
towards a distinct knowledge of our passions, so far at least 
’ as we have them at present under our consideration. This 
is all, I believe, we can do. If we could advance a step 
farther, difficulties would still remain, aB we should bo still 
equally distant from tbo first cause. When Newton first 
discovered the property of attraction, and settled its Laws, 
he found it Berved very well to explain several of the most 
remarkable phenomena in nature ; but yet, with reference 
to the general system of things, be eonld consider attraction 
but as an effect, whose cause at that time be did not attempt 
to trace. But when he afterwards began to account for it 
by a subtle elastic sether, this great man (if in so great a 
man it be not impious to discover anything like a blemish) 
seemed to have quitted bis usual cautious manner of philo- 
sophizing ; since, perhaps, allowing all that has been ad- 
vanced on this subject to be sufficiently proved, X think it 
leaves us with as many difficulties as it found us. The 
great chain of causes, which links one to another, even to 
the throne of God himself, can never be unravelled by any 
industry of ours. When we go but one step beyond tbe 
immediate sensible qualities of things, we go out of our 
depth. . All we do after is but a faint straggle, that shows 
we are in an element which does not belong to us. So that 
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when X »pe*k of cause, and effiaent cause, I only rotun 
ctrtain affection* of the mmd, that csqh certain change* m 
the body , or certain power* and properties m bodies, that 
work a change m. the mmd. A* if I were to explain the 
motion of a body falling to the ground, I would Boy it urn* 
canned by granty j and I would endenrour to *hcrw after 
what manner thi* power operated, without attempting to 
ahow why it operated in thu manner or if I were to explain 
the effects of bodies striking one another by the common 
law* of percussion, I ahould not endear cror to explain how 
motion rtaelf i* communicated. 

BIOT U- — AWOOIXTIOS 

It is no rmall bar in the tray of our mquxry into the 
cauae of our passion*, that the occasions of many of them are 
giren, and that their gareming motiona are communicated 
at a time when we hare not capacity to reflect on them , at 
a tune of which all *ort of memory t* worn out of our min da. 
For beeidee such thing* n* affect u* in rmnou* manne-re, 
according to their natural power*, there aro association! 
made at that early season, which we find it rery hard after- 
ward* to distinguish from natural effect*. Not to mention 
the unaccountable antipathic* which we find in many per- 
sona, we all find it impoaeiblo to r e mem ber when a steep 
became more terrible than a plain; or fire or water more 
terrible than a clod of earth ; though all these are rery pro- 
bably either conclusion* from experience, or arising from 
the premonitions of other* ; and some of them impressed, ra 
all likelihood, pretty Into But as it must be allowed that 
many thing* affect us after a certain manner, not by any 
natural power* tber hare for that porpoeo, but by associa- 
tion , so it would be absurd, on tho other hand, to *sy that 
til thing* affect ui by association only; since eotno things 
must h*TO been originally and naturally agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, from which tne other* drnre their associated 
power* , and it would be, I fancy, to little purpose to look 
for tho cause of our passions in association, until we fad 
of it m the natural properties ot things. 
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SECT. III. — CAUSE OF FAIN AND FEAE. 

I HATE "before observed , 1 that whatever is qualified to 
cause terror is a foundation, capable of the subliiuo ; to which 
I add, that not only these, but many things from which we 
cannot probably apprehend any danger, have a similar effect, 
because they operate in a similar manner. I observed too , 2 
that whatever produces pleasure, positive and original plea- 
sure, is fit to have beauty ingrafted on it. Therefore, to 
clear up the nature of these qualities, it may bo necessnry 
to explain the nature of pain and pleasure on which they 
depend. A man who suffers under violent bodily pnin, (I 
suppose the most violent, because the effect may be tho 
more obvious,) I say a man in great pain has his teeth set, 
his eye-brows are violently contracted, his forehead is 
wrinkled, his eyes axe dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair stands an end, the voice is forced out in 
short shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric totters. If car, 
or terror, which is an apprehension of pain or death, ex- 
hibits exactly the same effects, approaching in violence to 
those just mentioned, in proportion to the nearness of the 
cause, and the weakness of the subject. This is not only so 
in the human species ; but I have more than once observed 
in dogs, under an apprehension of punishment, that they 
have writhed their bodies, and yelped, and howled, as if they 
had actually felt the blows. From hence I conclude, that 
pain" and fear act upon the same parts of the body, and in 
the same maimer, though somewhat differing in degree; 
that pain and fear consist in an unnatural tension of the 
nerves ; that this is sometimes accompanied with an un- 
natural strength, which sometimes suddenly changes into 
an extraordinary weakness ; that these effects often come on 
alternately, and are sometimes mixed with each other. This 
is the nature of all convulsive agitations, especially in weaker 
subjects, which are the most liable to the severest im- 
pressions of pain arid fear. The only difference betwenpain 
and terror is, that things which cause pain operate on the 
mmd by the intervention of the body ; whereas things that 
cause terror generally affect the bodily organs by the opera- ' 
tion of the mind suggesting the danger ; but both agreeing,- 
1 Patti, sect. 8. 3 Part I. sect. 10. 
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either primarily or secondarily, in producing a tension, 
contract! cm, or violent emotion of the nervcv they agree 
likewise m everything die For it appear* very clearly to 
me, from this, a* ■well a* from many other example*, that 
when the body is disposed, by any mean* whatsoever, to inch 
emotions aa it would acquire by the meana of a certain 
paiaum, it wiG of rtaelf excite aomethmg very like that 
pesocm in the mind. 

BICT IT — OOVTUTCTED 

To thi* purpoeo Mr Span, m hu IWcherehes d'Antiqmte, 
give* u» a cunoua stoiy of the celebrated physiognomist Cam- 
pcmella. Thia man, it teems, had not only made very ac- 
curate observation! on human face*, but wu* very exp ert in 
mmuckmg such oa were any may remarkable When he 
had a mmd to penetrate into the incirnationa of thoae he 
had to deal Kith, he composed hit face, hi* gesture, and hi* 
■whole body, as nearly a* no could into tbe exact Bimflrtude of 
the person he intended to examine and then carefully ob- 
served what tom of mmd be teemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, aaya my author ho vrai oblo to enter into 
the diapomtion* and thought# of people a* effectually ns if 
bo had been changed into the very men. I bare often ob- 
served, that on mimicking tho looks and geaturea or angrr, 
or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I hare in voluntarily 
found my mind turned to that pastion, whose appearance I 
endeavoured to imitate; nay, 1 am convinced it U hard to 
avoid it, though one strove' to separate tho passion from 
it* correspondent geiture*. Our mind* and bodie* are so 
closely and intimately connected, that one n incapable of 
pain or pleasure without tbe other Campanella, of whom 
we have been speaking, could *o abstract hu attention from 
any tuffenng* of hi* bodv, that be wa* ablo to endure the 
rack itself without much pain , and in lesser pain* every- 
body unit hare observed, that, when wo can employ our 

1 I do not her* re ter brio lie qoc-oke drt*tr-d wboo* rVrwijlefWs 
wknbrr ymtn be tb* of * MUnetkm, o* a irroXcn cl iL- rvnti. 
Ptbct »tll *err* my punwo i (or by trwioo, I mean no tnotr ti»n * 
rWmt jmflinj of tb* ftbrri, which compow wy tnoacl* or rombrnw h 
whuexrr way tWi i* doce 
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attention on anything else, the pain has been for a time 
suspended : on the other hand, if by any means the body is 
indisposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimulated into 
such emotions, as any passion usually produces in it, that 
passion itself never can arise, though its cause should be 
never so strongly in action ; though it should be merely 
mental, and immediately affecting none of the senses. As 
an opiate, or spirituous liquors, snail suspend the operation 
of grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our ellorts to the 
contrary ; and this by inducing in the bod)' a disposition 
contrary to that which it receives from these passions. 

SECT. Y. — HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 

TT ay txg considered terror as producing an unnatural 
tension and certain violent emotions of the nerves ; it easily 
follows, from what we have just said, that whatever is fitted 
to produce such a tension must be productive of a passion 
similar to terror, 1 and consequently must be a source of the 
sublime, though it should have no idea of danger connected 
with it. So that little remains towards showing the cause 
of the sublime, but to Bhowthat the instances we have given 
of it in the second part relate to such things as are fitted 
by nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the 
primary operation of the mind or the body. "With regard 
to such things as affect by the associated idea of danger, 
there can be no doubt but that they produce terror, aud act 
by some modification of that passion ; and that terror, when, 
sufficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body just 
mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if the sublime is 
built on terror, or some passion like it, which has pain for its 
object, it is previously proper to inquire how any species of 
delight can be derived from a cause so apparently contrary 
to it. I say delight, because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and in its own nature, 
from actual and positive pleasure. 

SECT. VT. — HOW PAIR OAH BE A CAUSE OE DELIGHT. 

Providence has so ordered it, that a state of rest and in- 
action, however it may flatter our indolence, should be pro- 
1 Port II. sect. 2. 
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ductm of many inconTtmnicfj , that it ehould generate such 
disorder®, as may force ua to have recourse to some labour, 
a* a thing absolutely requisite to make us para our live* with 
tolerable uatufaction , for the nature of rat is to suffer all 
the parts of our bodies to fall into a rein ration, that not only 
disable* the member* from performing their function*, but 
take* away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requisite for 
carrying on the natural and Decenary accretion*. At the 
■line tune, that in thia languid inactive state, the nerve® ore 
more liable to the moat hornd convulsions, thou when they 
are sufficiently braced and strengthened. Melancholy, dejec- 
tion, draper, and often self-murder, is the consequence of the 

^ my view we take of thing* in this relaxed it* to of body 
brat remedy for all the*o evils is «enn*o or labour , and 
labour u a turmounting of d^fllemlhet, an exertion of the 
oontractmg power of the musSw ; and a* ouch resemble* 
pain, which ctmsirU m tennon or contraction, in everything 
but degree labour i* not only requisite to preserve the 
coarser organa In a atate fit for their functions , hut it i» 
equally neceraary to thoso finer and more delicate organ*, on 
which, and by which, the imagination, and perhaps tho 
other mental power*, act. Since it i* probable, that not 
only the inferior part* of tho *oul, aa the pawaon* are 
called, but the understanding itself, make* use of *ome 
fino corporeal inatruments in it* operation ; though what 
they arc, and where they ore, mar bo somewhat hard to fet- 
tle : bat that it doc* make uao of ouch, appear* from hence , 
that a long exeraso of the mental power* induce* a remark- 
able lassitude of the whole body; and, on the other hand, that 
great bodily labour, or pain, weaken*, and sometime* actually 
destroy*, the mental faculties Iscrw, as a due ciercise is es- 
sential to the ooarte muscular parts of tho constitution, and 
that without this rousing they would been me languid and dis- 
eased, the vctj same rule nobis with regard to those finer parts 
we have mentioned , to hare them in proper order, they must 
he shaken and worked to a proper degree. 


SECT TIL — EXE* Cl IE XrCEtlUlT TOE TOE TlSEtt 0S0A5S. 

A* common labour, which is a mode of pain, is the exer- 
cise of the grosser, a mode of terror is the exercise of the 
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finer parts of the system ; and if a certain mode of pain be 
of sucb a nature as to act upon tbe eye or tbe ear, as they are 
the most delicate organs, the affection approaches more nearly 
to that which has a mental cause. In all these cases, if the 
pain and terror are so modified as not to be actually noxious ; 
if the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror is not 
conversant about the present destruction of the person, as 
these emotions clear the parts, whether fine or gross, of a 
dangerous and troublesome encumbrance, they are capable of 
producing delight; not pleasure, but a Bort of delightful 
horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged with terror ; which, as 
it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the strongest of all 
the passions. Its object is the sublime . 1 Its highest degree 
I call astonishment; the subordinate degrees are awe, rever- 
ence, and respect, which, by the very etymology of the words, 
show from what source they are derived, and how they stand 
distinguished from positive pleasure. 

sect. vm . — why things not dangerous broduoe a bas- 

SION DIKE TERROR. 

2 A mode of terror or pain is always the cause of the sub- 
lime. ffor terror, or associated danger, the foregoing explica- 
tion is, I believe, sufficient. It will require something more 
trouble to show, that such examples as I have given of the 
sublime in the second part are capable of producing a mode 
of pain, and of being thus allied to terror, aud to be accounted 
for on the same principles. And first of such objects as are- 
great in their dimensions. I speak of visual objects. 

SECT. EX. WnT VISUAL OBJECTS OE GEEAT DIMENSIONS 
AEE SUBLIME. 

Yision is performed by having a picture, formed by the 
rays of light which are reflected from the object, painted in 
one piece, instantaneously, on the retina, or last nervous 
part of the eye. Or, according to others, there is but one 
point of any object painted on the eye in such a manner as 
to be perceived at once ; but by moving the eye, we gather 

1 Part II. sect. 2. 


3 Part I. sect 7. Part II. sect. 2. 
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op, icitli great celerity, the several part* of tho object to a* 
to form, cmo pnifurm piece If the former opnuon be allowed, 
it will bo considered, 1 that though all the light reflected from 
n largo body should strike the eye m one instant j yet we 
most suppose that the body itself is formed of a vast number 
of dirt met point*, every one of which, or the ray from every 
one, make* an impress wn on the retina. So that, though 
the imago of one point should cause but a small tension of 
this membrane, another, and another, and another stroke, 
must in their progress cause n very great one, until it orrma 
at last to the highest degree , ana the whole capacity of the 
eyo, vibrating in all its parts, must approach near to the na- 
ture of what causes pam, and consequently must produce 
an idea of the sublime. Again, if we Cake it, that one pomt 
only of an object is distinguishable at cnee, tho matter will 
amount nearly to the same thing, or rather it will make the 
origin of the sublime from greatness of dimension yrt clearer. 
For if but one pomt is observed at once, the eye most tra- 
verse the vast apace of such bodies with great quickness, and 
consequently the flue nerves and muscles dastmnd to the 
motion of that part must be very much strained , and their 
great sensibility must make them highly affected by this 
straining Besides, it signifies just nothing to the effect 
produced, whether a body ha* it* part* eonu acted and makes 
it* impression at once , or, making but one impression of a 
point at a time, it causea a succession of the same or others 
so quickly as to make them seem united , as i* evident from 
the common effect of whirling about a lighted torch or piece 
of wood which, if done with celenty, seems a circlo of fire. 

OCT I. — UHITT WHT REQUISITE TO TUBTXESS 

It may be objected to this theory, that the eye generally 
receive* an equal number of ray* at all tune*, and that 
therefore a great object cannot affect it by the number of 
rays, more than that variety of objects which the eye must 
always disown whilst it remains open. But to this I answer, 
that admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal quantity 
of luminous particlee, to strike the eye at all tunes, yet if 
these ray* frequently vary their nature, now to bhie, now to 
i Put II wet 7 
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red, and so on, or their manner of termination, as to a 
number of petty squares, triangles, or the like, at every 
change, whether of colour or shape, the organ has a sort of 
relaxation or rest ; hut this relaxation and labour so often 
interrupted, is by no means productive of ease ; neither has 
it the eifect of vigorous and uniform labour. Whoever has 
remarked the different effects of some strong exercise, and 
some little piddling action, will understand why a teasing, 
fretful employment, which at once wearies and weakens the 
body, should have nothing great ; these sorts of impulses, 
which are rather teasing than painful, by continually and 
suddenly altering their- tenor and direction, prevent that 
full tension, that species of uniform labour, which is allied to 
strong pain, and causes the sublime. The sum total of 
things of various kinds, though it should equal the number 
of the uniform parts composing some one entire object, is 
not equal in its effect upon the organs of our bodies. Be- 
sides the one already assigned, there iB another very strong 
reason for the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time ; 
if this thing he little, the effect is little, and a number of 
other little objects cannot engage the attention ; the mind 
is hounded by the hounds of the object ; and what is not 
attended to, and what does not exist, are much the same in 
effect; hut the eye, or the mind, (for in this case there 
is no difference,) in great, uniform objects, does not readily 
arrive at their bounds ; it has no rest whilst it contemplates 
them; the image is much the same everywhere. So that 
everything great by its quantity must necessarily he one, 
simple and entire. 

SECT. XI. THE ABTIEIOIAE ENTINITE. 

We have observed, that a species of greatness arises from 
the artificial infinite ; and that this infinite consists in an 
uniform succession of great parts : we observed, too, that 
the same uniform succession had a like power in sounds. 
But because the effects of many things are clearer in one of 
the senses than in another, and that all the senses bear 
analogy to and illustrate one another, I shall begin with this 
power m sounds, as the cause of the sublimity from succession 
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is rather more obnous m the tense of bearing And I shall 
here, once for oQ, observe, that an investigation of the natural 
and mechanical can tea of our passions, besides the eunoaitr 
of the ■object, give*, if they are discovered, a doublo etrength 
and lustra to any roles we deliver on such matter* Wmh 
the ear receive* any simple eound, it n utruck hy a sin gle 
poUe of the bet, 'which make* the ear-drum and the other 
membranous part* vibrato according to the nature and ipoae* 
of the stroke If the stroke be strong, the organ of hearing 
tuffera a ccmnderable decree of tension- If the atroke he 
repented pretty soon after, the repetition causes an expecta- 
tion of another itroke. And it mart be observed, that ex- 
pectation itaelf cause* a tension- Thu it apparent in many 
animals, who, when they prepare for hettnng any eound, rouse 
themaelvea, and pnek up their ears so that here the effect 
of the aoundi in considerably augmented by a new auxiliiry, 
tb© expectation- Bat though, after a number of stroke*, we 
expect still more, not being able to ascertain the exact time 
of their xurival, when they arrive, they produce a aort of 
surprise, which increase* this tension yet further For I 
have observed, that when at any time I have waited very 
earnestly for to me sound, that returned at intervals, (as the 
successive firing of cannon,) though I fully expected the re- 
turn of the Bound, when it came it always made me start a 
little, the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, and the whole 
body consented with it. Tbe tention of the part that m- 
creating at every blow, by the united force* of tbe stroke it- 
self, the expectation, ana the surprise, it is worked up to 
such a pitch os to be capable of the sublime , it is brought 
just to the verge of pom Even when the cause has ceased, 
the organs of hearing being often sacreaaively struck m a 
similar manner, continue to vibrate m that manner for acme 
time longer 5 this is an additional help to the greatness of the 
effect. 

HOT XXL — TBT3 YMXXTIOSa MUST BE SIUTL-Lft. 

Btrr if the Tibrabcm be not similar at every impression, it 
am never he earned beyond the number of actual impres- 
sions , for more any body, as a pendulum, m one way, and it 
will continue to osmllnte in an arch of tbe same circle, until 
the known cause* make it root 5 but if after first putting it 
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in motion in one direction, you push it into another, it can 
never reassume tho first direction j because it con never mo\ e 
itself, and consequently it can have hut the efleet of that last 
motion ; whereas, if in the same direction you act upon it 
several times, it will describe a greater arch, and move a 
longer time. 

SECT. XtEL — TUE EEPECTS OE SUCCESSION IN VISUAL 
OBJECTS EXPLAINED. 

Ie we can comprehend clearly how things operate upon 
one of our senses, there can be very little difficulty in con- 
ceiving in what manner they affect the rest. To say a great 
deal therefore upon the corresponding affections of every 
sense, would tend rather to fatigue us by an useless repetition, 
than to throw any new light upon the subject by that ample 
and diffuse manner of treating it ; but as in this discourse wo 
chiefly attach ourselves to the sublime, as it affects the eye, 
we shall consider particularly why a successive disposition of 
uniform parts in tlie same right line should be sublime, 1 and 
upon what principle this disposition is enabled to make a com- 
paratively small quantity of matter produce a grander effect, 
than a much larger quantity disposed in another manner. To 
avoid the perplexity of general notions ; let us set before our 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a right line ; let 
us take our stand in such a manner, that the eye may shoot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. 
In our present situation it is plain, that the rays from the 
first round pillar will cause in the eye a vibration of that 
species ; an image of the pillar itself. The pillar immediately 
succeeding increases it ; that which follows renews and en- 
forces the impression ; each in its order as it succeeds, repeats 
impulse after impulse, and stroke after stroke, until the eye, 
long exercised in one particular way, cannot lose that object 
immediately ; and, being violently roused by this continued 
agitation, it presents the mind with a grand or Bublime con- 
ception. But instead of viewing a rank of uniform pillars, 
let us suppose that they succeed each other, a round and 
a square one alternately. In this case the vibration caused 
by the first round pillar perishes as soon as it is formed ; 

1 Part II. sect. 10. 
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is rather more otmoua in the »en*e of bearing An ri 1 thrill 
here, onco for all, observe, that an mveetignticni of the natural 
and mechanical cause* of our pawiona, beside* the eunoaxtr 
of the « object, given, if they are dacorcred, a double strength 
and 1 intro to any role* we debver on such matters. When 
the car rewire* any sun pie sound, it is struck by & single 
pulse of the bit, which makes the enr-drum and the other 
membranous pert* vibrate according to the nature and ipecira 
of the stroke. If the stroke be strong, the organ of hearing 
lufiera a considerable degree of tension. If the stroke be 
repeated pretty soon after, the repetition canacs an expecta- 
tion of another stroke. And it mast be observed, that ex- 
pectation iteelf cause* a temion. This is apparent m many 
animals, who, when they prepare for hearing any sound, reuse 
themeelve*, and prick up their ear* i to that here the effect 
or the tound* is ccramdernbly augmented by a new auxiliary, 
the expectation. But though, after a number of stroke*, we 
expect still more, not being able to ascertain the exact time 
of their arrival, when they am re, they produce a aort of 
surprise, which increase* this tension yet farther For I 
have obaerved, that when at any tune I have waited very 
earnestly for *omo sound, that returned at intervals, (as the 
successive flnng of cannon,) though I fully expected the re- 
turn of the sound, when it came it always made zne start a 
little , the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, end the whole 
body consented with it. The tension of the part thus in- 
creasing at every blow, by the united forces of the stroke it- 
self, the expectation, uni the surprise, it m worked up to 
such a pitch as to be capable of the sublime , it u brought 
just to the vervo of pam Even when the caoao has ceased, 
the organs of hearing being often successively struck in a 
similar manner, continue to vibrate in that manner for some 
time longer , this is an additional help to the greatness of the 
effect 
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But if the vibration be not similar at evere impression, it 
am nertrr he earned beyond tho number of actual impres- 
sions , for move any body, a* a pendulum, m one way, and rt 
will continue to oeaillate in an arch of the tame circle, until 
the kanvn c*us« make it rest j but if after first putting it 
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SECT. XIII.— THE EFFECT? OT SFCCr^SlOX IX V U1\Kt. 
OBJECTS EXFI.AlXF.n. 


If we can comprehend clearly how thing* operate up n 
one of our senses, there can be very little difunilty in 
ceiving in what manner they nilect the rest. To t.ty n gr*. at 
deal therefore npon the corresponding aiudiojjs of i;>ry 
sense, would tend rather to fatigue ns by an un l !<«» rt'j« * if fun, 
than to throw any new light upon the subject by that an ph- 
and diffuse manner of treating it: but a* in thi« dbwour-*' no 
chiefly attach ourselves to the sublime, as it affect ^ Tr«* » *.c, 
we shall consider particularly why a bucce*dw dhpodfmn < f 
uniform parts in the same right line should he subiiae*, 5 aid 
npon what principle this disposition is enabled to male a rug,, 
paratively small quantity of matter produce a grander t ffvt, 
than a much larger quantity disposed in nnotlmr manner. To 
avoid the perplexity of general notions ; let us h*{ Ik fore oar 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in n right lim - ; let 
us take our stand in such a manner, that the etc m.v, knot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect ’in tl»{» \j. y' 
In our present situation it is plain, that the ruvs from t' V, 
tost round pillar will cause in the eve a vibration or tUt 
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and ono of Quite another tort (tbo square} directly occupiea 
it* place , which however it resign* a* qmokly to the round 
one , and thus the eye proceed*, alternately, taking up one 
image, and laying down another, a* long as the building com 
t-inue*. From whence it is olmoua, that, at the last pillar, 
the Impression is os far from con tnnnng as it wn at the Terr 
first, because, in fact the sensory can receive no distinct 
impreemon hut from trie last , and It can nerer of itself re- 
sume a dissimilar impreanon beeidea, every venation of the 
object i* a rest end relaxation to the organs of sight j and 
these reheft prerent that powerful emotion so necessary to 
produce the dublime To produce therefore a perfect gran- 
deur in auch thing* as we hare been mentioning, there should 
bo a perfect armphaty, an absolute uniformity in dttpoarbom 
shape, and colouring Upon this principle of ru occasion ana 
uniformity it may bo asked, why a long Dure wall ahould not 
be a more aubhme object than a colonnade , amce the suc- 
cession is no way interrupted , since the eye meet* no check, 
•moo nothing more uniform can be conceited P A long bare 
wall is certainly not ao grand an objefct a* a colonnade of the 
name length and height. It is not altogether difficult to ac- 
count for this difference, 'When we look at a naked wall, 
from the evenness of the object, the eye runs along its whole 
space, and arrives quickly at it* tenmnatum , the eye meet* 
nothing which msy interrupt it* progress j but then it meet* 
nothing which may detain it a proper tune to produce a very 
great and lasting effect. The new of the bare wall, if it be 
of a great height and length, re undoubtedly grind j but this 
it only ass idea, and not a repetition of stswtsr ideas it is 
therefore groat, not so much upon the principle of 
a* upon that of ixutnms But we are not so powerfully 
affected with any one impulse, nnleaa It be one of a prodigious 
force indeed, a* we are with a succession of similar impulses ; 
because the nerves of the sensory do not (if I mar use the 
exprewaon) acquire a habit of repeating the same leehng in 
such a manner tls to continue it longer than its cause is m 
action j beside#, all the effect* which I have attributed to ex- 
pectation and rarpme za sect 11, can hare no place is a 
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• SECT. NIY. — LOCKE’S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS 

CONSIDERED. 

It is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness is not naturally 
an idea of terror; and that, though an excessive light is 
painful to the sense, the greatest excess of darkness is no 
■ways troublesome. He observes indeed in another place, 
that a nurse or an old woman having once associated the 
idea of ghosts and goblins with that of darkness, night, 
ever after, becomes painful and horrible to the imagination. 
The authority of this great man is doubtless as great as that 
of any man can be, and it seems to stand in the way of our 
general principle . 1 Me have considered darkness as a cause 
of the sublime ; and we have all along considered the sub- 
lime as depending on some modification of pain or terror : 
so that if darkness be no way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted with superstitions, it 
can be no source of the sublime to them. But, with all 
deference to such an authority, it seems to me, that an 
association of a more general nature, an association which 
takes in all mankind, may make darkness terrible ; for in 
utter darkness it is impossible to know in what degree of 
safety we stand ; we are ignorant of the objects that sur- 
round us ; we may every moment strike against some dan- 
gerous obstruction ; we may fall down a precipice the first 
step we take ; and if an enemy approach, we know not in 
what quarter to defend ourselves ; in such a case strength is 
uo sure protection ; wisdom can only act by guess ; the 
boldest are staggered, and he, who would pray for nothing 
else towards his defence, is forced to pray for light. 

Zeo irartp, aXXa <rii pvaai vtt' i)ipog nine ’Ax cll ^ >v ' 

IToi^coj' o aWprjr’, cog o' dtp6a\fio7oiv IdkoOaV 
Ev 6 e tpau r:ai oXeooov . — 

As to the association of ghosts and goblins ; surely it is 
piore natural to think, that darkness, being originally on 
idea of terror, was chosen as a fit scene for such terrible 
■representations, than that such representations have made 
arkness terrible. The mind of man very easily slides into 
an err °r of the former sort ; but it is very hard to imagine, 

1 Part II. sect. 3. 
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that the effect of an idea bo umveraally terrible in ill tune*, 
and in *11 countries, a* darkne**, could, possibly hare been 
owing to a set of idle atone*, or to any cause of a nature so 
trivial, and of an operation *o precarious 


BIOT XT — -DA-BKETtaB TBHRIBTJ3 13 IT* OIOT JTATTOE. 

Peuhab* it may appear on inquiry that blackness and 
darknem are in eome degree painful by their natural opera- 
tion, independent of any neaocintion* whatsoever I mint 
observe, that the idea* of da rimes* and blackness are much 
the tame , and they differ only m this, that blackness i* a 
more confined idea. Mr Chetelden ha* given o» a very 
con on* etory of a boy, who had been bom blind, and con- 
tinued bo until ho vu thirteen or fourteen year* old , to 
was then oouched for a cataract, by which operation to 
received hi* light. Among many remarkable porhenlnra that 
attended In* first perception* and judgment* cm v'mml ob- 
ject*. Oheeolden tell* ua, that the flrtt time the boy saw * 
"black object, it gave him great une**incea , and that eome 
tune after, upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, to wa* 
•truck with great horror at the tight. Tho horror, in this 
cn*e, can scarcely be supposed to an*e from any association- 
The boy appear* by the account to hare been particularly 
observing and teniibla for one of In* age , and therefore it 1 * 
probable, if the great uneasiness he I&t at the firrt *ight of 
black had arisen rrom it* connexion with any other disagree- 
able idea*, he would luiTe observed and mentioned it. For 
an idea, disagreeable only by association, has the c*u*e of 
its- 31 effect on the passion* evident enough at the firat im- 
pression , in ordinary case*, it i* mdeed frequently Io*t , 
but this l*, because the original association was made very 
early, and the consequent unpreasum repeated often In our 
instance, there was no time for such a habit , and there is 
no reason to think that the 31 effect* of black on his imagin- 
ation were more owing to its connexion with any disagree- 
able idea*, than that the good effects of more cheerful colour* 
ware derived from thea wsmsscitsn with pitasmg once. They 
had both probably their effect* from their natural operation- 
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8ECT. AVI. — 'WITT DARKNESS IS TERRIBLE. 

It may be worth while to examine bow darkness enn 
operate in such a manner us to cause pain. It is observable, 
that still as we recede from the light, nature has so con- 
trived it, that the pupil is enlarged by the retiring of the 
iris, in proportion to our recess. Now, instead of declining 
from it but a little, suppose that wo withdraw entirely from 
the light ; it is reasonable to think, that the contraction of 
the radial fibres of the iris is proportionally greater ; and 
that this part may by great darkness eoino to be so contract- 
ed as to strain the nerves that compose it beyond their 
natural tone ; and by this means to produce a painful sens- 
ation. Such a tension it seems there certainly is, whilst we 
are involved in darkness ; for in such a state, whilst the eye 
remains open, there is a continual nisus to receive light ; 
this is manifest from the flashes and luminous appearances 
which often seem in these circumstances to play before it ; 
and which can be nothing but the effect of spasms, pro- 
duced by its own efforts in pursuit of its object : several 
other strong impulses will produce the idea of light in the 
eye, besides the substance of light itself, as we experience on 
many occasions. Some, who allow darkness to be a cause of 
the sublime, would infer, from the dilatation of the pupil, 
that a relaxation may be productive of the sublime, as well 
as a convulsion : but they do not, I believe, consider that 
although the circular ring of the iris be in some sense a 
sphincter, which may possibly be dilated by a simple relaxa- 
tion, yet in one respect it differs from most of the other sphinc- 
ters of the body, that it is furnished with antagonist muscles, 
which are the radial fibres of the iris : no sooner does the 
circular muscle begin to relax, than these fibres, wanting 
their counterpoise, are forcibly drawn back, and open the 
pupil to a considerable wideness. But tbougb we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will find, if be opens bis 
eyes and makes an effort to see in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain ensues. And I have beard some ladies 
remark, that after having worked a long time upon a ground 
ot black, their eyes were so pained and weakened, they could 
hardly see. It may perhaps be objected to this theory of the 
mechanical effect of darkness, that the ill effects of darkness 
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or blacknw* seem rather mental than corporeal : and I own 
it is true, that they do ao ; and so do all tboao that depend 
on the affections of the finer part* of oUr lystcm. The ill 
effects of bad weather appear often no otherwise, than m a 
melancholy and dejection of spirit* , though without doubt, 
in thi* case, the bodily organs suffer flrat, and the mind 
through thoee organ*. 

HOT XTEL — TUB BTTECTf 01 BLA.CK3EM 

BLA.uk cf*M is but a partial darhnata , and therefore It 
dorm* some of its power* from being mixed and wnrounded 
with coloured bodie*. In it* own nature^ it .cannot be euo~ 
ndered aa a colour Black bodies, reflecting none or but a 
few my*, with regard to tight, are but a* ao many to cant 
space* dispersed among the object* we new 'When the eye 
lights cm one of these roeuiiioa, after baring been kept m 
aome degree of tension by the play of the adjacent colour* 
upon it, it auddenly falls into a relaxation , out of which it 
a* iuddenly recovera by a convulsive *pnng To illustrate 
this let us consider, that when we intend to tit on a chair, 
and find it much lower than waa expected, the shock is very 
violent , much more violent than could be thought from *o 
•light a fafl as the difference between one chair and another 
can poasibly make If, after descending a flight of itajra, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another *tep in the manner of 
the former one*, the shock is extremely rucb and disagreeable , 
and by no art can we cause such a shock by the tame mean* 
when we expect and prepare for it. When I *ay that this is 
owing to having the change mado contrary to expectation, I 
do not mean solely, when the wnmd expect*. X mean, Kkewr*e, 
that when any organ of aen»e i* for some time affected in 
some one manner, if it be tuddenly affected otherwise, there 
ensues a coumUive motion. ; *nch a canruLdon as is caused 
when anything happen* ag&iost the expectance of the mind. 
And though it may appear itrange that *uch a change a* 
produces a relaxation should immediately produce a sudden 
ccmrulaiou j it « yet mo«t certainly ao, and ao in all the 
aenre*. Every one know* that sleep Is a relaxation, and 
that silence, where nothing keep* the organ* of hearing fn 
action, l* m general fittest to bring on tin* relaxation ; yrt 
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wlien a sort of murmuring sounds dispose a man to sleep, 
let these sounds cease suddenly, and the person immediately 
awakes ; that is, the parts arc braced up suddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced myself, and X have 
heard the same from observing persons. In like manner, if 
a person in broad day-light were falling asleep, to introduce 
a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that time, 
though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced, are very favourable to it. Tin's I knew only by 
conjecture on the analogy of the senses when I first digested 
these observations ; but I have since experienced it. And I 
have often experienced, and so have a thousand others, that 
on the first inclining towards sleep, we have been suddenly 
awakened with a most violent start ; and that this start was 
generally preceded by a sort of dream of our falling down n 
precipice : whence does this strange motion arise, but from 
the too sudden relaxation of the body, which by some 
mechanism in nature restores itself by as quick and vigorous 
an exertion of the contracting power of the muscles ? The 
dream itself is caused by this relaxation ; and it is of too uni- 
form a nature to be attributed to any other cause. The parts 
relax too suddenly, which is in the nature of falling ; and this 
accident of the body induces this image in the mind. When 
we are in a confirmed state of health and vigour, as all changes 
are then less sudden, and less on the extreme, we can seldom 
complain of this disagreeable sensation. 


SECT. XVm. — TEE EFEECTS OE BLACKNESS MODEBATED. 

Though the effects of black be painful originally, we must 
not think they always continue so. Custom reconciles us to 
everything. After we have been used to the sight of black 
objects, the terror abates, and the smoothness and glossiness, 
or some agreeable accident, of bodies so coloured, softens in 
Borne measure the horror and sternness of their original nature ; 
yet the nature of their original impression still continues. 
Black will always have something melancholy in it, because 
tbe sensory will always find tbe change to it from other 
colours too violent ; or if it occupy tbe whole compass of tbe 
sight, it will then be darknesB ; and what was said of dark- 
ness will be applicable here. I do not purpose to go into all 
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that might be taid to illustrate thi* theory of the effect* of 
light and darknesa, neither will I exntnme all the different 
effect* produced by the Tunotu modification* and mixfurea of 
these two cause*. If the foregoing obaerratiana hare any 
foundation in nature, I eoneeire them rwy ruifieient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena that can ame from all the com- 
bmationa of block with other colour*. To enter into ewsry 
particular, or to answer erery objection, would be an endlee* 
labour We bate only followed the moat leading rood* , and 
we *baU obeerre the tame conduct m our inquiry into the 
caute of beauty 

BIOT XII. — TUB PHTBICUi OAUKH OF LOTS 

Wnmr wo hare before u* snch object* as excite lore and 
complacency, the body 1 * affected, *o far a* I could obaerre, 
much in the following manner : the head redroca *oroething 
on one aide , the eyelid* are mare closed than usual and the 
eye* roll gently with an inclination to the object , the mouth 
a a little opened, and the breath drawn tlowly, with now and 
then a low eigh , the whole body it composed, and the hand* 
£*11 idly to the aide*. All thiaia accompanied with an inward 
tenae of melting and languor Tbeae appearance* are alway* 
proportioned to the degree of beauty in the object, and of 
•oniihibty m the obaerrer And tru* gradation from the 
highest pitch of beauty and tenaibility, eren to the loweat of 
mediocrity and indifference, and tbeir correapondent effacta, 
ought to be kept in new, elio thi* deacnption will teem ex- 
aggerated, which it certainly it not Bat from thin deaerrp- 
taon it is olraott lmpotaible not to conclude, that beauty act* 
by relaxing tho aolid* of the whole tyttem. There are all 
the appearance* of tuch a relaxation , and a relaxation ton*- 
what below the natural tone seemu to me to be the enuae of 
pll poaitire pleasure. Who u a atrnnger to that manner of 
expreeaicm to common in afl timet and m till eountnea, of 
being softened, relaxed, enerruied, duseolred, melted array by 
pleasure P The nrarartal xcnce of mankind, faithful to their 
feelings, ocmcurt in affirming thi* uniform and general effect 
and although tome odd and particular mttance may perhap* 
be found, wherein them appear* a considerable decree of 
pcmitira pleasure, without all the character* of relaxation, wo 
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must not therefore reject the conclusion we had drawn from 
a concurrence of many experiments ; hut we must still retain 
it, subjoining the exceptions which may occur, according to 
the judicious rule laid down by Sir Isaac Newton in the third 
book of his Optics. Our position will, I conceive, appear 
confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt, if we can show that 
such things as we have already observed to be the genuine 
constituents of beauty, have each of them, separately taken, 
a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it must be 
allowed us, that the appearance of the human body, when all 
these constituents are united together before the sensory, 
further favours this opinion, we may venture, I believe, to 
conclude, that the passion called love is produced by this re- 
laxation. !By the same method of reasoning which we haye 
used in the inquiry into the causes of the Bublime, we may 
likewise conclude, that as a beautiful object presented to the 
sense, by causing a relaxation of the body, produces the 
passion of love in the mind ; so if by any means the passion 
should first have its origin -in the mind, a relaxation of the 
outward organs will as certainly ensue in a degree pro- 
portioned to the cause. 

SECT. XX. — TOT SMOOTHNESS IS BEATJTIEUE. 

It is to explain the true cause of visual beauty, that I call 
in the assistance of the other senses. If it appears that 
smoothness is a principal cause of pleasure to the touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing, it will be easily admitted a constituent 
of visual beauty ; especially as we have before Bhown, that 
this quality is found almost without exception in all bodies 
that are by general consent held beautiful. There can be no 
doubt that bodies which are rough and angular, rouse and 
vellicate the organs of feeling, causing a sense of pain, which 
consists in the violent tension or contraction of the muscular 
fibres. On the contrary, the application of smooth bodies 
relaxes ; gentle stroking with a smooth hand allays violent 
pains and cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their 
unnatural tension ; and it has therefore very often no mean 
effect in removing swellings and obstructions. The sense of 
feeling is highly gratified with smooth bodies. A bed smooth- 
ly laid, and soft, that is, where the resistance is every way 
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inconsiderable, is a great luxury, disposing to an unrrersal 
relaxation, and inducing beyond anything else that spear* 
of it called Bleep 

COT XXL — ffirEETKEflS, IT* KATTJBB. 

Kouia it only in the touch that «mooth bodice canto po»- 
ti’.'n pleasure by relaxation. In the imeU and taste, we find 
nU thing* agreeable to them, and which are comm only called 
sweet, to be of a tmooth nature, and that they *11 evidently 
tend to relax their respective *en*onoB Let us first con- 
older the taste Since it 1 * moat easy to inquire into the 
property of liquids, and since all things teem to want a fluid 
vehicle to make them tasted at all, I intend rather to consider 
the liquid than the •olid part* of our food- The reticle* of 
oil ta*to* are wafer and ml And what determines the taste 
i« tome salt, which affect* variously according to it* nature, 
or it* maimer of being combined with other thing*. Water 
and oil, simply considered, are capable of gmng some pleatnre 
to the taste. Water, when simple, i* rnupid, inodorous, 
colourless, and tmooth , it i* found, when not cold, to be * 
great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibre* , tin* 
power it probably owe* to it* smoothness. For ** fluidity 
depend*, according to the mo«t general opinion, on the roena- 
no*s, smoothness, and weak cohesion of the component parts 
of any body , and as water act* merely •• a simple fluid , ft 
follow* that the cause of it* fluidity 1 * likewise the cause of 
it* relaxing quality j namely, the wnoothne** and slippery tex- 
ture of it* part*. The other fluid vehicle of tuite* u oil 
ThU too, when simple, i* insipid, inodorous, oolourle**, and 
smooth to the touch and taste It a smoother than water, 
and in many case* yet more relaxing Od u m tome decree 
pleasant to the eye, the touch, and the taste, insipid as it is 
Water is not to grateful j which X do not know on what pirn- 
ciple to account for, other than that water is not to soft and 
smooth. Suppose that to this oil or water were added a cer- 
tain quantity of n specific salt, which had a power of putting 
the nemmi papdlw of the tongue into a gentle -vibra- 
tory motion , as suppose sugar, (hawked, m tL The smooth- 
ne» of the oil, and the vibratory power of the salt, cause the 
•onwj wo call sweetne**- In all sweet bodies, sugar, or a sub- 
stance Tory little different from sugar, is constantly found. 
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Every species of salt, examined by the microscope, has its own 
distinct, regular, invariable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong ; that of sea-salt an exact cube; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have tried how smooth globular bodies, as the 
marbles with which boys amuse themselves, have affected the 
touch when they are rolled backward and forward and oyer 
one another, you will easily conceive how sweetness, which 
consists in a salt of such nature, affects the taste ; for a single 
glohe, (though somewhat pleasant to the feeling,) yet by the 
regularity of its form, and the somewhat too sudden donation 
of its parts from a right line, is nothing near so pleasant to 
the touch as several globes, where the hand gently rises to 
one and falls to another; and this pleasure is greatly increased 
if the globes are in motion, and sliding over one another ; 
for this soft variety prevents that weariness, which the uni- 
form disposition of the several globes would otherwise pro- 
duce. Thus in sweet liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, 
though most probably round, are yet so minute, as to conceal 
the figure of their component parts from the nicest inquisition 
of the microscope ; and consequently, being so excessively 
minute, they have a sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resem- 
bling the effects of plain smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a 
body be composed of round parts excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will be both to the sight and 
touch as if it were nearly plain and smooth. It is clear from 
their unveiling their figure to the microscope, that the parti- 
cles of sugar are considerably larger than those of water or oil, 
and consequently, that their effects from their rounduess will 
be more distinct and palpable to the nervous papillae of that 
nice organ the tongue : they will induce that sense called sweet- 
ness, which in a weak manner we discover in oil, and in a yet 
weaker, in water ; for, insipid as they are, water and oil are 
in some degree sweet ; and it may be observed, that insipid 
things of all kinds approach more nearly to the nature of 
•sweetness than to that of any other taste. 

i 

SECT. XXII. — SWEETNESS RELAXING. 

In the other senses we have remarked,' that smooth things 
are relaxing, blow it ought to appear that sweet things, 
which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too. It is re- 

JI 2 
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markable, that m tome language* soft and sweet have bat ora 
name Dovx m French signifies soft a* well u rswt The 
Latin DuLnt, and the Italian D6U yj, hare in many case* the 
same double airmilcatioti. That sweet thingi ore generaUr 
relaxing, u evident , because all such, especially those which 
are most oily, taken frequently, or in a large quantity, very 
much enfeeble the tone of the stomach Sweet amelia, which 
bear a great affinity to sweet taste*, relax very remarkably 
Ibe smoll of flower* dupoeee people to drowsiness ; and this 
relaxing effect ia farther apparent from the prejudice which 

S le of weak nervoa receive from their use. It were worth 
) to examine, whether taste* of thia kind, sweet once, tai tea 
that ere caused by amooth oil* and a relaxing salt, are not the 
original pleasant taste*. For many, which uae has rendered 
such, were not at all agreeeblo at mat. The way to examine 
this, is to try what nature has originally provided for tti, 
which she ha* undoubtedly made originally pleasant , and to 
analyse thra prevision. Milk is the first support of our 
childhood. The component ports of this are water, od, and 
a sort of a very sweet salt, called the sugar of milk. All 
these when blended have a great sawwUaaw to the taste, and 
» relaxing quality to the akin. The next thing children ooret 
■a /hat, aim of fruits tboee principally which ore sweet , and 
every one knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a 
subtle oiL and such salt as that mentioned m the last sec- 
tion. Afterwards custom, habit, the desire of novelty, and 
a thousand other causes, oanfound, adulterates and change 
onr palate*, *o that we can no longer reason with any aata- 
fsotion about them. Before we qmt this article, we must 
observe, that as smooth thingi are, as such, agreeable to the 
taste, and ore found of a relaxing quahty , so, on the other 
hand, thing* which are found by experience to be of a 
strengthening quality and fit to brace the fibres, are almost 
u niversa lly rough and pungent to the taste, arid in many 
a&cs rough even to the touch. We often applythe Quality of 
sweetness, metaphorically, to visual object*. For tbe better 
carrying cm thia remarkable analogy of the tenses, we may 
here call sweetness the beantifiil of the taste. 
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SECT. XXXLI. — YABIATION, WITT BEAUTIFUL. 

Aeotheu principal property of "beautiful objects is, that 
tbe line of their parts is continually varying its direction ; 
but it varies it by a very insensible deviation ; it never varies 
it so quickly as to surprise, or by tbe sharpness of its angle 
to cause any twitching or convulsion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the same manner, nothing very 
suddenly varied, can be beautiful •, because both arc opposite 
to that agreeable relaxation which is the characteristic effect 
of beauty. It is thus in all the senses. A motion in a right 
line is that manner of moving, next to a very gentle descent, 
in which we meet the least resistance ; yet it is not that 
manner of moving which, next to a descent, wearies us the 
least. Best certainly tends to relax : yet there is a species 
of -motion which relaxes more than rest ; a gentle oscillatory 
motion, a rising and falling. Booking sets children to sleep 
better than absolute rest ; there is indeed scarce anything at 
that age which gives more pleasure than to be gently lifted 
up ana down ; the manner of playing which their nurses use 
with children, and the weighing and swinging used afterwards 
by themselves as a favourite amusement, evince tliis very 
sufficiently. Most people must have observed the sort of 
sense they have had on being swiftly drawn in an easy coach 
on a smooth turf, with gradual ascents and declivities. This 
will give a better idea of the beautiful, and point out its pro- 
bable cause better, than almost anything else. On the con- 
trary, when one is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, 
the pain felt by these sudden inequalities shows why similar 
sights, feelings, and sounds are so contrary to beauty : and 
with regard to the feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, 
or very nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my 
hand along the surface of a body of a certain shape, or whe- 
ther such a body is moved along my hand. But to bring 
this analogy of the senses home to the eye : if a body pre- 
sented to that sense has such a waving surface, that the rays 
of light reflected from it are in a continual insensible devi- 
ation from the strongest to the weakest, (which is always the 
case in a surface gradually unequal,) it must be exactly simi- 
lar in its effects on the eye and touen ; upon the one of which 
it operates directly, on the other indirectly. And this body 
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•will bo beautiful if the line* which oompoee it* aurfhee are 
not continued, even *o Tanod, in a manner that may -weary 
or diseipcte the attention- The variation itaelf must be 
continually varied 

■eot xxrv — coitcsnsiaa ruAnxnus. 

To avoid a •atncneeo which mar anee from the too frequent 
repetition, of the tame reasoning*, and of fllnatrationi of the 
mme nature, I will not enter very minutely mto every parti 
eular that regard* beanty, a* it la founded on the disposition 
of it* quantity, or its quantity itself. In apeafang of the 
magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, became 
the ideal of great and rmall are terms ahnoat entirely 
relative to the ipeoe* of the object*, which are infinite- It 
is true, that having once fixed the *pcoe« of any object, and 
the dimenaioni common in the individual* of that apemea, 
we may observe *ome that exceed and Borne that fall abort of, 
the ordinary itandard those which greatly exceed are, by 
that exeem, provided the specie* itself be not very email, 
rather great and terrible than beautiful , but as In the animal 
world, and m a good measure in the vegetable world Kke- 
wiae, the qualitae* that ccmatitute beauty may poMiibly be 
united to thing* of greater duneniioni 1 when they are *o 
muted, they constitute a apecae* aomeuung different both 
from the sublime and beautiful, which 1 have before called 
Jltte but thu kind, I imagine, ha* not inch a power an the 
pot* ion* either a* vn*t bodies have which are endued with 
the c orr e a pondgDt qualities of the sublime, or a* the gualitaea 
of beanty nave when united in a *mall object. The affection 
produced by large bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, 
i* a tenoon continually relieved j which approaches to the 
nature of mediocrity But if I were to aay how I find my- 
self affected upon anch occamqna, I should my, that the 
anhlune suffer* lea* by being united to some of the qualitte* 
of beauty, than beauty doei by being lomod to grentneis of 
quantity, or any other propertie* of uie subhme There i» 
something ao over ruling tn whatever inspirea n* with awe, 
in all thing* which belong ever ao remotely to terror, that 
nothing eta can stand m their presence There lie the 
qualitioe of beauty either dead or nnoprratrre , or at mo*t 
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exerted to mollify the rigour and sternness of the terror, 
which is the natural concomitant' of greatness. Besides the 
extraordinary groat in every species, the opposite to this, 
the dwarfish and diminutive, ought to be considered. Little- 
ness, merely as such, has nothing contrary to the idea of 
beauty. The humming-bird, both in shape and colouring, 
yields' to none of the winged species, of which it is the least-, 
and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by bis smallness. But 
there are animals, which, when they arc extremely small, tire 
rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a dwarfish size ol men 
and women, which is almost constantly so gross and massive 
in comparison of their height, that tliey present us with a 
very disagreeable image. But should a man he found not 
above two or three feet high, supposing such n person to have 
all the parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such n size, 
and otherwise endued with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, 1 am pretty well convinced that a person of 
such a stature might be considered ns beautiful ; might he 
the object of love ; might give us very pleasing ideas on 
viewing him. The only thing which could possibly inter- 
pose to check our pleasure is, that such creatures, however 
formed, are unusual, and arc often therefore considered ns 
something monstrous. The large and gigantic, though very 
compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the beautiful. 
It is impossible to suppose a giant the object of love. "When 
we let our imagination loose in romance, the ideas wc natur- 
ally annex to that Ei/.e are those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, 
and everything horrid and abominable. We paint the giant 
ravaging the country, plundering the innocent traveller, and 
afterwards gorged with his half-living ilesh : such are Poly- 
phemus, Cacus, and others, who make so great a figure in 
romances and heroic poems. The event we attend to with 
the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and death. I do not 
remember, in all that multitude of deaths with which the 
Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength, touches ns with pity ; nor does 
it appear that the author, so well read in human nature, ever 
intended it should. It is Simoisius, in the soft bloom of 
youth, torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage so 
ill suited to his strength ; it is another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, and a novice 
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to the field, who melU n« by hi* untimely fate Achilles, m 
■jnte of the many qualities of beauty -which Homer baa 
bet to red on Ina outward form, and the many great nrtuea 
■with which he haa adorned hia mmd, can never make m lore 
him. It may be observed, that Homer hoa given the Trojans, 
•whore fate he has designed to excite our compassion, infinitely 
more of the amiable, social virtue* than he has distributed 
among ha Greek*. With regard to the Trojans, the pamon 
ho choose* to rtuto la pity , pity n a passion founded an 
lore , and these leaer, and if I may say domestic virtues, are 
certainly the most amiable. But he has made tho Greeks 
far their superiors m the politic and military virtue*. The 
eonncili of Pnam are weak j the arm* of Hector compara- 
tively feeble , hi* courage far below that of AcHDe*. Yefc 
wo love Pnam more than Agamemnon^ and Hector more 
than hie conqueror Achilles. Admiration « the paaaian 
which Homer would excite in favour of the Greek*, and he 
ha* done it by bestowing on them the virtues which hare 
but little to do with love. Thu short digreeaicm u perhaps 
not wholly betide our purpose, where oar buainesi » to 
■how, ‘that object* of great dimension* are incompatible with 
beauty, the more incompatible as they are greater , whereas 
the small, if ever they fail of beauty, thu failure i* not to 
be attributed to them nxe. 

si or xxr — 01 OOLOUB. 

Whs regard to colour, the disqmmtum u abnott infinite 
but I conemve the principles bud down m the banning of 
this port are rcrfBcaent to account for the effect* of them all, 
a* well as for tbe agreeable effects of transparent bodies, 
whether fluid or solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy 
hquor, of a bine or red colour ; the blue or red ray* cannot 
pas# clhaidy to the eye, but are auddenly and unequally 
■topped by the intervention of little opaque bodies, which 
witnout preparation change tbe idee, and change it too into 
one disagreeable m Its own nature, conformably to the prin- 
ciple* laid down w sect. 24. But when the ray pease* with- 
out such opposition through the glass or liquor, when the 
glass or liquor ii quite transparent, the light is sometimes 
softened in the passage, which makes it more agreeable even 
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ns light; and the liquor reflecting all the rays of it? proper 
colour evenly, it has such an effect on the eye, ns smooth 
opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. So that flu* plea- 
sure here is compounded of the softness of the transmitted, 
and the evenness of the reflected light. This pleasure may 
be heightened by the common principles in other t hings, if 
the shape of the glass which holds the transparent liquor be 
so judiciously varied, ns to present the colour gradually and 
interchangeable, weakened and strengthened with all the 
variety which judgment in affairs of this nature shall suggest. 
On a renew of all that has been said of t lie effects a« well as 
the causes of both, it will appear, that the sublime nml 
beautiful arc built on principles very different, and that their 
affections are as different : the great has terror for its basis ; 
which, when it is modified, causes that emotion in the mind 
which I have called astonishment ; the beautiful is founded 
on mere positive pleasure, and excites in the soul that feeling 
which is called love. Their causes have made the subject of 
this fourth part. 


PART V. 

SECTION I. — OF WORDS. 

Naturae objects affect us, by the laws of that connexion 
which Providence has established between certnin motions 
and configurations of bodies, and certain consequent feelings 
in our mind. Painting affects in the same manner, but with 
the superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture affects 
by the laws of nature, and the law of reason : from which 
latter result the rules of proportion, which make a work to 
he praised or censured, in the whole or in some part, when 
the end for which it was designed is or is not properly an- 
swered. But as to words ; they seem to me to affect us in a 
manner very different from that in which we arc affected by 
natural objects, or by painting or architecture ; yet words 
nave as considerable a share in exciting ideas of beauty and 
of the sublime as many of those, and sometimes a much 
greater than any of them: therefore an inquiry into the 
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trimmer by which they date era eh emotions a far from be- 
ing unnecessary m a discourse of this kmcL 


sect n — Tin ooxoicnr mxers of pobtbt, wot bt 
bajsdto idhu of Tnnras. 

Tub common notion of tbe power of poetry and eloquence, 
as well as that of word* in ordinary concerts toon, is, that they 
affect the mind by rawing in it ideas of thaeo thmgi for which 
custom has appointed them to stand. To examine the truth 
of this notion, it may be requisite to observe, that words may 
he dmded into three aorta- Tbe first are such aa represent 
many simple ideas by nature to form some one deter- 

minate eompoeition, as man, horso, tree, castle, Ac. These I 
call amregaie tcordt The second are they that stand for one 
simple idea of such com positions, and no more , as red, blue, 
round, square, and the like These I call nmplc dUtract 
words. The thud are those which are formed by an union. 
Ml arbitrary union, of both the others, and of the runout re- 
lations between them m greater or lots degrees of complex- 
ity , as virtue, honour, persuasion, magistrate, and the like. 
Theeo I call compound abttraci words. Words, I am sensible, 
are capable of being classed into mare curious distmetions , 
but these seem to be natural, and enough for our purpose , 
and they are disposed in that order m which they are com- 
monly taught, and m which the mind gets the ideas they are 
substituted for I shall begin with the third sort of words , 
compound abstracts, such as virtue, honour, persuasion, do- 
cility Of those I am conduced, that what er or power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from any 
representation rawed in the mmd of the thmgi for which they 
stand. As compositions, they mre not real eaeencea, and 
hardly cause, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, I believe, 
immediately on hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, or honour, 
conceives any precise notions of the particular modes of set urn 
and thin king together with the mut and sun pie ideas, and the 
several relations of them for which these words are substi- 
tuted; neither has he any general idea, compounded of them , 
for if he had, then some of tboae particular one*, though in- 
distinct perhaps, and confused, might come soon to be per- 
cerrod. But this, I tale it, is hardly ever the case, i’on 
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put yourself upon analyzing one of llicso words, and you 
must reduce it from one' set of general words to another, and 
then into the simple abstracts and aggregates, in a much 
longer series than may he at. lirst imagined, before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to discover anything 
like the lirst principles of such compositions ; and when you 
have made such a discovery of the original ideas, t he effect of 
the composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of this 
sort is much too long to be pursued in the ordinary ways of 
conversation ; nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality hut mere sounds ; but tlmy are sounds 
which being used on particular occasions, wherein wo receive 
some good, or suffer some evil, or sec others affected with 
good or evil*, or which wc hear applied toother interesting 
things or events-, and being applied in such n variety of 
cases, that we know readily by habit to what things they 
belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they arc after- 
wards mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. 
The sounds being often used without reference to any par- 
ticular occasion, and carrying still their first impressions, 
they at last utterly lose their connexion with the particular 
occasions that give rise to them ; yet the sound, without any, 
annexed notion, continues to operate as before. 

SECT. nr. — GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere observed, with his usual saga- 
city, that most general words, those belonging to virtue and 
vice, good and evil, especially, are taught before the particu- 
lar modes of action to which they belong are presented to the 
mind; and until them, the love of the one, and the abhor- 
rence of the other ; for the minds of children are so ductile, 
that a nurse, or any person about a child, by seeming pleased 
or displeased until anything, or even any word, may give the 
disposition of the child a similar turn. When, afterwards, 
the several occurrences in life come to bo applied to these 
words, and that which is pleasant often appears under the 
name of evil ; and what is disagreeable to nature is called 
good and virtuous ; a strange confusion of ideas and affections 
arises in the minds of many ; and an appearance of no small 
contradiction between their notions and their actions. There 
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are many who lore virtue and -who detest vice, and tin* not 
from hypocrisy or affectation, ■who notwithstanding very 
frequently act ill and wickedly in particular* without the 
least remorse , because these particular occasions never came 
into view, when, the passions on the side of virtue were so 
warmly effected by certain words heated originally by the 
breath of others , and for tha reason, it m haroto repeat cer- 
tain sets of words, though owned by th em selves tmoperntiTe, 
without being m some degree affected , especially 11 a warm 
and affecting tone of voice accoinpamre them, as suppose, 

tVke, TslUnt, cttcTtna, good, sod great 

These words, by having no application, ought to bo un* 
operative , hut when words comm onlv sacred to great occa- 
sions are used, we are affected by them even without the 
occasions. "When words which hare been generally so 
applied are put together witboot any rational view, or in 
such a manner that they do not rightly agree with each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it requires in 
several cases much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language , for when propriety is 
neglected, a greater number of these affecting words may be 
taken into the eernoe and a greater variety may bo indulged, 
in combining them. 

SECT it — the effect or woans. 

If word* hare all their possible extent of power, three 
effects arise m the mind of the hearer The first is, the 
ttnenA ; the aeeond, theyne/are or representation of the thing 
signified by the sound , the third is, the ^fiction of the sat3 
produced by one or by both of the foregoing Cbnpovndtd 
thtired wfo-ds, of which we have been spea king , (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like,) produce the first and the last 
of these effects, but not the second. Simple ahilracii are 
used to signify some one simple idea, without much adverting 
to others which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like j three are capable of affecting all three of 
the purposes of words , as the ojyreys/# words, man, castle, 
horse, <fce^ are in a yet higher degree. Bat I am of opinion, 
that the most general effect, even of these words, does not 
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arise from their forming pictures of tlie several things they 
would represent in the imagination; because, on a very- 
diligent examination of my own mind, and getting others to 
consider theirs, T do not -find that once in twenty times any 
such picture is formed, and when it is, there is most com- 
monly a particular effort of the imagination for that purpose. 
But the aggregate words operate, as I said of the compound- 
abstracts, not by presenting any image to the mind, but by 
having from use the same effect on being mentioned, that 
their original has when it is seen. Suppose we were to read 
a passage to this effect : “ The river Danube rises in a moist 
and mountainous soil in the heart of Germany, where wind- 
ing to and fro, it waters several principalities, until, turning 
into Austria, and leaving the walls of Vienna, it passes into 
Hungary ; there with a vast flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Christendom, and rolling through 
the barbarous countries which border on Tartary, it enters 
by many mouths in the Black Sea.” In this description 
many things are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the 
sea, &c. But let anybody examine himself, and see whether 
he has had impressed on his imagination any pictures of a 
river, mountain, watery soil, Germany,' &c. Indeed it is 
impossible, in the rapidity and quick succession of words in 
conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the word, 
and of the thing represented : besides, some words, expressing 
real essences, are so mixed with others of a general and 
nominal import, that it is impracticable to jump from sense 
to thought, from particulars to generals, from things to 
words, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of life ; 
nor is it necessary that we should. 

SECT. V. — EXAMPLES THAT WOEDS MAT AEEECT WITHOUT 
BAISINU IMAG-ES. 

I TENT) it very hard to persuade several that their passions 
are affected by words from whence they have no ideas ; and 
yet harder to convince them, that in the ordinary course of 
conversation we are sufficiently understood without raising 
auy images of the things concerning which we speak . It 
seems to he an odd subject of dispute with any man, whether 
he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at first view, every 
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are many who lore virtue and "who detest nee, and tin* not 
from hypocrisy or affectation, who notwithstanding very 
frequently act ill and wickedly m particular* ■without the 
leaat remorse , became there particular ooouions nerer came 
into new, when the pasaicms on the aide of nrtue were ao 
warmly effected by certain werrda heated ongmally by the 
breath of other* , and for thoa renion it 1a hard to repeat cer- 
tain seta erf word*, though owned by themselves unoperatire, 
without being in some degree affected , especially 11 a warm 
and affecting tone a# voice accompany* them, oa auppoee, 

Wbc, islUnt, grurrmi*, good, and great. 

There word a, by haring no application, ought to he un- 
operatire , but when werrda commonly sailed to great oeca- 
moni are uaed, wo are affected by them erven without the 
ocean on a. When word* which hare been generally ao 
applied are put together without any rational new. or m 
aueh a manner that they do not rightly agree with each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it require* in 
aerentl eaaea much good tense and experience to be guarded 
agamit the force of such language , for when propriety » 
neglected, a greater number of there affecting word* mar be 
taken into the semes and a greater variety may be indulged, 
m combining them. 

aicT iv — the r.rrrcT or woed*. 

I? words hare all their possible extent of power, three 
effects arise in the mind of the hearer The first is, tho 
ttntnd , the second, the jnetora or representation of the thing 
signified by the sound , the third is, the qffhetum of the soul 
produced by one or by both of the foregoing Ckmpomdsd 
abdrect wttrds, of which we hare been speaking, (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like,) produce the first and the last 
of these effects, bnt not tho second. Simple alt (rad t are 
uaed to signify aome one simple idea, without much adrertmg 
to others which may chance to attend it, as bine, green, hot, 
cold, and the like , these ore capable of affecting ail three of 
the purpose* of word# , a* tho agyrnpxi* word*, man, csmUo, 
hone, Ac_, are in a yet higher degree Bat I am of opinion, 
that the moat general effect, even of these words, do« not 
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the colours themselves ; for the ideas of greater or lesser de- 
grees of refrangibility heiug applied to these words, and the 
blind man being instructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as easy for him to reason 
upon the words, as if be had been fullj r master of the ideas. 
Indeed it must be owned he could make no now discoveries 
in the way of experiment. He did nothiug but what we do 
every day in common discourse. "When I wrote this last 
sentence, and used the words every day and common discourse , 

I had no images in my mind of any succession of time ; nor 
of men in conference with each other ; nor do I imagine that 
the reader will have any such ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I spoke of red, or blue, and green, as well as refrangi- 
bility, had I these several colours or the rays of light pass- 
ing into a different medium, and there diverted from their 
course, painted before me in the way of images. I know very 
well that the mind possesses a faculty' of raising such images 
at pleasure ; hut then an act of the will is necessary to this ; 
and in ordinary conversation or reading it is very rarely that 
any image at all is excited in the mind. If I say, “ 1 shall 
go to Italy next summer,” I am well understood. Yet I be- 
hove nobody has by this painted in his imagination the exact 
figure of the speaker passing by land or by water, or both ; 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a carriage ; with all 
the particulars of the journey. Still less has he any idea 
of Italy, the country to which I propose to go ; or of the 
greenness of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 
warmth of the air, with the change to this from a different 
season, which are the ideas for which the word sawu/zer is sub- 
stituted : but least of all has he any image from the word 
next ; for this word stands for the idea of many summers, 
with’ the exclusion of all but one : and surely the man who 
sayB next summer, has no images of such a succession and such 
an exclusion. In short, it is not only of these ideas which 
are commonly called abstract, and of which no image at all 
can be formed, but even of particular, real beings, that we 
converse without having any idea of them excited in the ima- 
gination ; as will certainly appear on a diligent examination 
of our minds. Indeed, so little does poetry depend for its 
effect on the power of raising sensible images, that I am con- 
vinced it would lose a very considerable part of its energy, if 
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man, m hi* crwn forum, ought to judge ■without appeal. But, 
strange as it mar appear, we are often at a loss to know what 
ideas we hare of things, or whether we hare any idea* at 
all upon toms subject*. It oren requires s good deal of at- 
tention to be thoroughly satisfied on this heui Since I wrote 
those papers, I found two very striking instances of the po«R 
blity there is that a man may hear words without baring any 
idea of the things which they represent, and yet afterwards 
be capable of returning them to others, combined in a new 
way, and with great propriety, energy, and instruction. The 
first instance is that of Mr Blaeklock, a poet blind from Ms 
birth. Few men blessed with the meet perfect sight can de- 
scribe -usual objocta with more spirit snd justness than this 
blind man 5 which cannot possibly be attributed to hit bar 
ing a clearer conception of the things he describes than is 
common to other persons. Mr Spence, in an elegant prefree 
which he has written to the works of this poet, reasons very 
Ingeniously, and, I imagine, for the most part, tbit nghtly, 
upon the cause of this extraordinary phenomenon , bat l can- 
not altogether agree with him, that some nnprqpnetiee m 
language and thought, which occur m these poems, hare nrtsen 
from the blind poet s imperfect conception of visual objects, 
since such improprieties, and much greater, may be found m 
writers even of a higher class than llr Blacklock, and who 
notwithstanding possewed the faculty of peeing m ita Ml per- 
fection. Here is a poet doubtless as much affected by hu 
own dewenpbonj a a any that rands them can be j and yet ba 
is affected with this strong enthusiasm by thmfrs of which he 
neither has nor can possibly hare any idea further than that 
of a hare sound and why may not those who read hia works 
be affected in the same manner that ho was, with as little cf 
any real idee* of the things described P The second instance 
is of Mr Snunderson, professor of mathematics in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. This learned man had acquired great 
knowledge m natural philosophy, in astronomy, and whatever 
sciences depend upon mathematical skilL ‘What was the most 
extraordinary and the moot to my purpose, he gave excellent 
lectures upon light and colours , and this man taught othffl"* 
tho theory of these idea* which they had, and which he him- 
self undoubtedly had not. But it 1* probable that the words 
red, bine, green* answered to him as well as the ideas of 
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What ■winning graces ! ■what majestic mien ! 

' She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. Pofe. 

Here is not <me word said of the particulars of her "beauty ; 
nothing which can in the least help ns to any precise idea of 
her person ; but yet we are much more touched by this man- 
ner of mentioning her, than hy those long and laboured de- 
scriptions of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in some authors. 
I am sure it affects me much more than the minute descrip- 
tion which Spenser has given of Belphebe ; though I own 
that there are parts in that description, as there are in all 
the descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely fine and 
poetical. The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
religion, in order to display the magnanimity of his philo- 
sophical hero in opposing her, is thought to be designed with 
great boldness and spirit. 

Humana ante oculos fcedh cum vita Jaceret, 

In terns, oppressa gravi sub religione , 

Qucs caput e cccli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 

Primus Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus . — 

\ 

"What idea do you derive from so excellent a picture ? none 
at all, most certainly : neither has the poet said a single word 
which might in the least serve to mark a single limb or feature 
of the phantom, which he intended to represent in all the 
horrors imagination can conceive. In reality, poetry and 
rhetoric do not succeed in exact description so well as paint- 
ing does ; their business is, to affect rather by sympathy than 
imitation ; to display rather the effect of things on the mind 
of the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear idea of 
the things themselves. This is their most extensive province, 
and that in which they succeed the best. 

SECT. VT. — TOETRY NOT STRICTLY AN rSHTATIYE ART. 

Hence we may observe that poetry, taken in its most ge- 
neral sense, cannot with strict propriety be called an art of 
imitation. It is indeed an imitation so far as it describes the 
manners and. passions of men which their words can express ; 
where animi motas effert interprets lingua. There it is strictly 

H 
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thia were tho neccsrary result of oil description Because 
that union of affecting words, which is the most powerful of 
all poetical instruments, would frequently lose its force, along 
witn its propriety and oonsmtency, if the sensible fansgc* 
were always excited. There is not perhaps m the whole 
Bn cid a more grand and laboured passage than the descrip- 
tion of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there 
earned on. Virgil dwells particularly an the formation of 
the thunder, which be describes unfinished under the ham- 
mer* of the Cyclops. But what tie the pnnaplaa of this 
extraordinary composition ? 

Trm hn*ru torii rWw, tra mMi mom 
AJJidtmt j nttih (ru tfttu, st tilth awttri 
Fulgent mme Crrritco* tcm uxmq **. mtutup* 

1 Jlmiant a ftri, ttfuteOmt irts 

This seems to me admirably sublime , yet if we attend coolly 
to the kmd of sensible images which a combination of ides* of 
this sort most form, the chrmeraa of madmen cannot appear 
more wild and absurd than such a picture “ Three rays of 
tnsted shouxm, tiro* <tf watery clouds, three of fire, end three 

§ winged south wind, then wnxed they *n the trvrk terr[fe 
t net, and sound, and fear, and anyer, mth jne rtutny 
" This strange composition is formed into a gro* 
it is hammered by the Cyclops, rt is in part poliimed, 
and partly oantmue* rough Inc truth is, if poetry girts u* 
a noble assemblage of word* corresponding to many noble 
idea* which are connected by circumstance* of time or place, 
or related to esdi other a* cause snd effect, or associated m 
any natural way, they may be moulded together m any form, 
and perfectly answer their end. The picturesque connexion 
a not demanded , because no real picture is formed j nor a 
the effect of the description at all tho less upon this account 
What is said of Helen by Pnom and the old men of his coun- 
cil, is generally thought to giro us the highwt possible idea 
of that fatal beauty 
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chosen circumstances, to give a new life and force to the 
simple object. In painting we may represent any fine figure 
we please ; but we never can give it those enlivening touches 
which it may receive from words. To represent an angel in 
a picture, yon can only draw a beautiful young man winged : 
but what painting can furnish out anything so grand as the 
addition of one word, “ the angel of the Lord It is true, 
I have here no clear idea ; hut these words affect the mind 
more than the sensible image did ; which is all I contend for. 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, and there 
murdered, if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
Very moving ; but there are very aggravating circumstances, 
which it could never represent : 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse saeraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lineB of Milton, 
where he describes the travels of the fallen angels through 
their dismal habitation : 

— O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 

A universe of death. — 

Here is displayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades ; 

which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if they 
were not the 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades — 

of Death. 

This idea or this affection caused by a word, which nothing 
but a word could annex to the others, raises a very great de- 
gree of the sublime ; and this sublime is raised yet higher by 
what follows, a “ universe of Death." Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language ; and an union of them 
great and amazing beyond conception ; if they may properly 
be called ideas which present no distinct image to "the mind : 

but still it will be difficult to conceive how words can move 
the passions which belong to real objects, without represent- 
ing these objects clearly. This is difficult to us, because we 
do not sufficiently distinguish, in our observations upon lan- 
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imitation • and all merely dramatic poetry is of tlii» tort. 
Bat dracnptira poetry operate* chiefly by tvbttiiutwn ; by 
the rieant of sounds, which by custom have the effect of 
realities. Nothing is an imitation farther than ns it resem- 
ble* tomo other thing , and words undoubtedly hare no sort 
of resemblance to the idem for which they stand. 

flzoT to. — now wohdb nmanEScce tteb tassiohb 

Kow, as words affect, not by any original power, but by 
representation, it might be supposed, that their influence 
over thepassicms should be but light , yet it is quite otherwise , 
for we raid by experience, that eloquence ana poetry are u 
capable, nay indeed much more capable, of making deep and 
lively lmpreeaions than any other arts, and eren than nature 
itself in Tory many cases And this arise* chiefly from 
these three cause* First, that we take an extra ordinary 
part m the passions of others, and that we are easily af- 
fected and brought into sympathy by any tokens which are 
shown of 4110 ® , and there are no tokens which can expreas 
all the circumstances of most passions so folly as words j so 
that if a person speaks upon any subject, he can not only 
convey the subject to you, oat likewise the manner m which 
he 11 nunself affected by it. Certain it is, that the influence 
of most things on our passions is not so much from the 
thingi themselves, as from our opinions concerning them , 
and these again depend very much on the opinions of other 
men, oonreyable for the most part by words only Secondly, 
there are many things of a very affecting nature, which can 
seldom occur in the reality, but the words that represent- 
them often do j and thus they bare an opportunity of mskmg 
a deep impression end taking root m the mind, whilst the 
idea of the reality was transient j and to some perhaps never 
really occurred m any shape, to whom it is notwithstanding 
very affecting, as war, death, famine, <fcc, Besides, many 
ideas have never been at all presented to the senses of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, and hell, 
all of which have however a great influence over the passions. 
Thirdly, by words we bare it in our power to moke such 
eombxnaiiont as we cannot possibly do otherwise By this 
power of combining, we are able, by the addition of well* 
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chosen circumstances. to give • a new life and force to the 
simple object. In painting we may represent any fine figure 
we please ; but we never can give it those enlivening touches 
which it may receive from words. To represent an angel in 
a picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man winged : 
but what painting can furnish out anything so grand, as the 
addition of one word, “ the angel of the Lord?" It is true, 
I have here no clear idea ; but these words affect the mind 
more than the sensible image did ; which is all I contend for. 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, and there 
murdered, if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
Very moving ; but there are very aggravating circumstances, 
which it could never represent : 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse saeraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lines of Milton, 
where he describes the travels of the fallen angels through 
their dismal habitation : 


—O’er many a. dark and dreary rale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, hogs, dens, and shades of death, 

A universe of death. — 

Here is displayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, hogs, fens, and shades ; 

which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if they 
were not the 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, hogs, fens, and shades — 

■— — of Death, 

This idea or this affection cansed by a word, which nothing 
but a word could annex to the others, raises a very great de- 
£ r f e , °|, sublime ; and this sublime is Taised yet higher by 
v a o owa, a universe of Death.” Here are again two 
3ff n0t / rese ^ tal) ? e but by kmguage ; and an union of them 
bc oAUf-? aZm f b 1 ey ° nd conce ption ; if they may properly 
^ lc \P! eseM 110 image to 'tfe mind : 
tlir, , , , - ! difficult to conceive how words can move 

inn C t? real objects; without represent- 

<lo 8 not °w ar A . T , Us . “ to u», because we 

y distinguish, in our observations upon lan- 
n 2 r 
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gunge, between a dear expression and a strong expreaswn. 
These are frequently confounded with each other, though they 
are in reality extremely different. The former regards the 
understanding , the latter belongs to the passions. The one 
describe* a thing as it m , the latter describes it as it is felt. 
Now, aa there is a monng tone of voice, an impassioned 
coxmtenance, an agitated gesture, which affect independent* 
ly of the things about which they are exerted, so there are 
words, and oertam dispositions of words, which being pecu- 
liarly devoted to passionate subjects, and always uaedbr those 
who are under the influence of any passion, touch ana more 
us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly ex- 
press the subject matter "We yield to sympathy what we 
refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal description, 
merely as naked description, though never so exact, convey* 
so poor and insufficient an idea of the thing described, that it 
could scarcely hare the smallest effect, if the speaker did not 
call m to his sid those modes of speech that mark a strong 
and lively feelmg m himself. Then, by the contagion of our 
passions, we catch n fire already k nulled in another, which 
probably might never have been struck out by the object de- 
scribed. Words, by strongly oonveymg the passions, by those 
means which we have already mentioned, fhlly compensate for 
their weakness m other respects. It may be observed, that 
very polished languages, and auch as sre prmaed for their su- 


gunge* of moat unpolished people, hare a great force and 
energy of expression , and this ia bnt natural Uncultivated 
people are but ordinary observers of things, and not critical 
in diatmgmshing them , but, for that reason, they admire 
more, ana are more affected with what they see, and there- 
fore express themselves m a warmer and more passionate 
manner If the affection be well oonveyed, it will work its 
effect without any dear idea, often without any idea at all of 
the thing which haa originally given nse to it 

It might he expected from the fertility of the subject that 
I should consider poetry, as it regards the sublime and beau- 
tiful, more at largo ; but it must be observed that in this 
light it has been often and well bandied already It was not 
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my design to enter into the criticism of the sublime and beau- 
tiful in any art, hut to attempt to lay down such principles 
as may tend to ascertain, to distinguish, and to form a sort of 
standard for them ; which purposes 1 thought might he best 
effected by an inquiry into the properties of such, things in 
nature, as raise love and astonishment in ns ; and by showing 
in what manner they operated .to produce these passions. 
"Words were only so far to be considered, as to show upon 
what principle they were capable of being the representatives 
of these natural things, and by what powers they were able 
to affect us often as strongly as the things they represent, 
and sometimes much more strongly. 



SHOBT ACCOUNT 


SHOBT ADJIINISTBATIOH 

17QS. 


Tun late adminiitratum mm s mto employment, under tie 
mediation of the Duke of Cumber land, cm the tenth day of 
July. 1706 , and wu removed, upon a plan aettled by the Earl 
of Unatham, on the thirtieth day of Jnly, 1766, haring kflted 
juit one year and twenty day*. 

In that «pac8 of time, 

The dutrncticmi of the Bntuh empire were compoaed, by 
tie rental of tie American stamp act , 

Bat the ocmrtitational superiority of Greet Britain «i 
uteaon ed, by ike act Jbr securing tie dependence of tie co- 
lonies. 

Private honaea were relieved from the jurisdiction of the 
excite, by tie repeal qf tie cider-tax 

The personal liberty of the subject waa confirmed, by ti* 
resolution aoanut general mrranU 

The lawful aecrets of businaas and friendship were ren- 
dered umolable, by tie resolution for condemning tie smxure gf 

trade of America wia set free from unodiaotn and 
rtnncms impoaitioiia — its revenue mu improved, and settled 
•upon a rational fou n dat io n — its oommeree extended with 
foreign oountnet ; while all the advantage* were secured to 
Grettt Britain, by tie act for repealing oertatn duties, uni **~ 
oomvpua, rryulutatg, and securing tie trade ef the hngdc**, 
and tie JJrltul dominions in America. 

Materials wore provided and insured to oar manufacture* 
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— the sale of these manufactures was increased — the African 
trade preserved and extended — the principles of the act of 
navigation pursued, and the plan improved — and the trade 
for bullion rendered free, secure, and permanent by the act 
for opening certain ports in Dominica and Jamaica. 

That administration was the first which proposed and en- 
couraged public meetings and free consultations of merchants 
from all parts of the kingdom ; by which means the truest 
lights have been received ; great benefits have been already 
derived to manufactures and commerce ; and the most ex- 
tensive prospects are opened for further improvement. 

• Under them, the interests of our northern and southern 
colonies, before that time jarring and dissonant, were under- 
stood, compared, adjusted, and perfectly reconciled. The pas- 
sions and animosities of the colonies, by judicious and lenient 
measures, were allayed and composed, and the foundation 
laid for a lasting agreement amongst them. 

Whilst that administration provided for the liberty and 
commerce of their country, as the true basis of its power, 
they consulted its interests, they asserted its honour abroad, 
with temper and with firmness ; by making an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Bussia ; by obtaining a liquidation 
of the Canada bills, to the satisfaction of the proprietors ; by 
reviving and raising from its ashes the negociation for the 
Manilla ransom, which had been extinguished and abandoned 
by their predecessors. 

They treated their sovereign with decency/ with reverence. 
They discountenanced, and, it is hoped, for ever abolished, 
the dangerous and unconstitutional practice of removing , 
military officers for their votes in parliament. They firmly 
adhered to those friends of liberty, who had run all hazards 
in its cause ; and provided for them in preference to every 
other claim. 

With the Earl of Bute they had no personal connexion ; 
no correspondence of councils. They neither courted him 
nor persecuted him. They practised no corruption; nor 
were they even suspected of it. They sold no offices. They 
obtained no reversions or pensions, either coming in or going 
out, for themselves, their families, or their dependents. 

In the prosecution of their measures they were traversed 
by an opposition of a new and singular character ; an opposi- 
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tion of placemen and pensioners. They were supported bj 
the confidence of the nation And haring held therr offices 
under many difficulties and discouragements, they left them 
at the express command, u they had accepted them at the 
earnest requeat, of their royal maiter 

These aro plain feet* , of a clear and public nature j 
neither ext ended, by elaborate reasoning, nor heightened by 
the colouring of eloquence. They are the aemoea of a single 
year 

The rcmoral of that administration from poorer is not to 
them premature ; since they rrere m office long enough to ac- 
complish many plana of public utility ; and, by their perse- 
rerance and resolution, rendered the any smooth and easy 
to therr sacceeaors , having left therr king and their country 
in a much better condition than they found them. By 
the temper they manifest, they seem to hare nenr no other 
wish, than that their aucceaeora may do the public aa real 
and --■*"**-*•» *1.— a— y_. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A LATE PUBLICATION, 

INTITULED, 

“ THE PRESENT STATE OE THE NATION.” 


“ O Tite, si quid ego adjuvero curamve levnsso, 

Qua nunc te coquit, et -versat sub peclore fixa, 

Ecquid erit pretii ? ” Enn. ap. Cic. 


1769. 

Pasty divisions, whether on the whole operating for good 
or evil, are things inseparable from free government. This 
is a truth which, I believe, admits little dispute, having been 
established by the uniform experience of nil ages. The part 
a good citizen ought to take in these divisions lias been a 
matter of much deeper controversy. But Gk>d forbid that 
any controversy relating to our essential morals should admit 
of no decision. It appears to me, that this question, like 
most of the others which regard our duties in life, is to be 
determined by our station in it. Private men may be wholly 
neutral, and entirely innocent ; but they who are legally in- 
vested with public trust, or stand on the high ground of rank 
and dignity, which is trust implied, can hardly in any case 
remain indifferent, without the certainty of sinking into in- 
significance ; and thereby in effect deserting that post in 
which, with the fullest authority, and for the wisest' purposes, 
the laws and institutions of their country have fixed them. 
However, if it be the office of those who are thus circum- 
stanced, to take a decided part, it is no less their duty that 
it should be a sober one. It ought to be circumscribed by 
< fhe same laws of decorum, and balanced by the same temper 
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which bound and regulate oil the virtues. In a word, wo 
ought to act in party with all the mode ration winch does not 
absolutely enemte that rigour, and quench that fervency of 
rpint, without which the beat wishes for the public good 
moat eruporato in empty speculation. 

It it probably from some auch motirea that the fr iends of 
a very respectrnilo party in this kingdom hare been hitherto 
aflent Per these two yecr* peat, from one and the rem* 
quarter of politic*, a continual are hat been kept upon them 
acme times from the unwieldy column of quarto* and octavo* j 
aometimee from the light aquadrona of occasional pamphlet* 
and flying sheets. Every month haa brought on its periodi- 
cal calumny The abuse haa taken every shape which the 
ability of too writer* could, give it , plain m recti re, clumsy 
raillery, misrepresented anecdote. 1 No method of vilifying 
the measure*, the abilifaee, the intentions, or the persona 
which compose that body, has been omitted. 

On their part nothing was opposed but patience and 
character It was a matter of the moat senous and indig- 
nant affliction to persons who thought themselves in ctm- 
ftmenoo bound to oppose a ministry dangerous from its very 
constitution, as well as its measure*, to find them scire*, 
whenever they freed their adrermnee, continually attacked 
on the rear by a act of men who pretended to be actuated by 
motive* similar to then*. They aaw that the plan long pur- 
sued, with but too fatal a success, was to break the strength 
of this kingdom by frittering down the bodies which oompoae 
it, by fomenting bitter and sanguinary ammoaitiea, and by 
dissolving every tie of social affection and public trust These 
virtuous men, auch I am warranted by public opinion to call 
them, were resolred rather to endure everything, than co- 
operate in that design. A diversity of opinion upon almost 
every principle of politics had indeed drawn a strong line of 
separation between them and some others However, they 
were desirous not to extend the misfortune by tmneceasary 
bitterness 5 they wished to prevent a difference of opinion on 
the commonwealth from festering into rancorous and meur- 
ahle hostility Accordingly they endeavoured that nil peat 
oantroveme* should be forgotten , and that enough for the 

* IltrUcr of Iks Minority of th* Rep**l of th* Btitnp-Art- 

no Tmk and Fb*nee. Fcdilicml 4c_ An. 
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to should be the evil thereof. There is however a limit f 
Sell forbearance censes to be a virtue. Men may tole ate 
injuries whilst they are only personal to themselves . B t it 
i-Ts/tt fEp first of virtues to l)car with moderation the imng- 


3 not the first of virtues to hear with moderation the indig- 
nities that are offered to our country. A piece has at length 
appeared, from the quarter of all the former attacks, w uc 1 
upon every public consideration demands an answer. _ \V lulst 
persons more eqnal to this business may be engaged m aflairs 
of greater moment, X hope I shall he excused, if, m a lew 
hours of a time not very important, and from such materials 
as X have by .me, (more than enough however for this pur- 
pose,) X undertake to set the facts and arguments of ‘this 
wonderful performance in n proper light. 1 will endeavour 
to state what this piece is; the purpose for which I take it 
to have been written ; and the eilects (supposing it should 
have any effect at all) it must necessarily produce. 

This piece is called The present Slate of the JSTalion. It 
may he considered as a sort of digest of the avowed maxims 
of a certain political school, the effects of whose doctrines 
and practices this country will feel long and severely. It is 
made up of a farrago of almost every topic which lias been 
agitated in parliamentary debate, or private conversation, on 
national affairs for these last seven years: The oldest contro- 
versies are hauled out of the dust with which time and neg- 
lect had covered them. Arguments ten times repeated, n 
thousand times answered before, are here repeated again. 
Public accounts formerly printed and reprinted revolve once 
•more, and find their old station in this sober meridian. All 
the common-place lamentations upon the decay of trade, the 
increase of taxes, and the high price of labour and provisions, 
are here retailed again and again in the same tone with which 
they have drawled through columns of Gazetteers and Ad- 
vertisers for a century together. Paradoxes which affront 
common sense, and uninteresting barren truths which gene- 
rateno conclusion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy hulk, 
ad ^ m g anything to weight. Because two accusations 
. ® F ™an one, contradictions are set staring one ^mother 

m tne lace, without even an attempt to reconcile them. 

^fnrrn!+f Ve .r e ?i ole , a , Bort of po^tous air of labour and 

this 0™^°’ ^e Souse of Commons is swept into 

tins grand reservoir of politics. 1 
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As to tho composition, it benn a striking and whimsical 
resemblance to a funeral sermon, not only in the pathetic 
prayer ■with which it conclude*, but in tho style ond tenor of 
the whole performance. It 1* piteously doleful, nodding 
ovctt now and then towards dulness , well stored with puma 
freucia, and, Like most discourses of tho sort, much better 
calculated tor the pnrate adrantage of the preacher than the 
edification of the hearer*. 

The author ha* indeed *o mrolred hiB subject, that it b 
frequently far from being easy to comprehend hi* m e a ning 
It u happy for the public that it 1* nor or difficult to fathom 
hi* design. The apparent intention of this author 1* to draw 
the most aggravated, hideout, and deformed picture of the 
state of tlua country which hi* querulous eloquence, aided 
by the arbitrary dominion be assumes oxer fact u capable of 
exhibiting Had he attributed our misfortune* to their true 
cause, the judicious tampering of bold, improvident, and 
visionary mbiisten at one period, or to their tupme negli- 
gence and traitorous dissensions at another, the compliant 
had been just, and might have been useful But far the 
greater and much the woret part of the state which he ex- 
hibits, 1* owing according to his re pre s e ntation, not to acci- 
dental and extrinsid mischief* attendant on the nation, hut 
to it* radical weakness and constitutional distemper* All 
thia however ia not without purpose. The author is in hopes, 
that, when wo are fallen into a fanatical terror for the 
national salvation, we shall then be ready to throw ourselves, 
— m a sort of precipitate trust, *ome strange disposition of 
the mmd jumbled up of presumption and demur, — into the 
hands of the mo*t pretending and forward undertaker One 
such undertaker at least he ha* m readmes* far our seme*. 
But let me assure thi* generou* person, that however be may 
succeed m exerting our feeri for the public danger he will 
find it bard indeed to engage u* to place airy confidence in 
the system he propose* for our security 

TTls undertaking 1* great. The purpose of this pamphlet, 
at which it anna directly or obhquely m every page, is to 
panmtda the public of throe or four of the roost- difficult 
point* in the world— that all the advantage* of the late war 
were-on the part of the Bourbon ntlmnoe , that the peace of 
Pari* perfectly consulted the dignity and interest of thi* 
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country ; and that the American Stamp-act was a master- 
piece of policy and finance ; that the only good minister this 
nation has enjoyed since his Majesty’s accession is the Earl 
of Bute: and the only good Managers of revenue we have 
seen are Lord Despenser and Mr. George Grenville ; and, 
under the description of men of virtue and ability, he holds 
them out to us as the only persons fit to put our affairs in order. 
Let not the reader mistake me : he does not actuallyname these 
persons ; hut, having highly applauded their conduct in all its 
parts, andheavilv censured every other set of men in the king- 
dom, he then recommends us to'his men of virtue and ability. 

Such is the author’s scheme. Whether it will answer his 
purpose I know not. But surely that purpose ought to be a 
wonderfully good one, to warrant the methods he has taken 
to compass it. If the facts and reasonings in this piece are 
admitted, ‘it is all over with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the compassion of our rivals. Un- 
able to secure to ourselves the advantages of peace, we are at 
the same time utterly unfit for war. It is impossible, if this 
state of things be credited abroad, that we can bave any 
alliance ; all nations will fly from so dangerous a connexion, 
lest, instead of being partakers of onr strength, they should 
only become sharers in our ruin. If it is believed at home, 
all that firmness of mind and dignified national courage, which 
used to he the great support of this isle agaiust the powers 
of the world, must melt away, and fail within us. 

In such a state of things can it be amiss if I aim at hold- 
ing out some comfort to the nation ; another sort of comfort, 
indeed, than that which this writer provides for it •, a com- 
fort, not from its physician, hut from its constitution ; if I 
attempt to show that all the arguments upon which he 
founds the decay of that constitution, and the necessity of 
that physician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow the 
author closely in his own long career, through the war, the 
peace the finances, our trade, and our foreign politics : not 
mr tiie sake of the particular measures which he discusses : 
tkat can he of no use ; they are all decided ; their good is all 
Sll °% their evil incurred; hut for the sale of the 
ISX! °J ^l r \P eace > tTad e, and finances.' These prin- 
aiain lndm A e moment. They must come again and 

° uuder consideration; and it imports the public, of 
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aU thmg*, that those of its minuter* bo enlaced, end jtut, 
and well confirmed^ upon all thc*o subject*, \Vbat notion* 
thi* author entertain* we shall *eo presently notion* in my 


opinion t cry irrational, and extremely dangorou*, and which, 
if they *hould crawl from pamphlet* into counsel*, and be 
reel tied from privoto speculation into national measure*, can 
not fid of hastening and completing our rum 

This author after bar mg paid hi* compliment to the *bowy 
appearances of the late war in our favour, u In the utmost 
haste to tell yon that these appearance* were JhlUciovt, that 
they were no more than an imposition — I fear I mu*t trouble 
the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order to ret be- 
fore him tbe more clearly this author’* peculiar way of ccn- 
ceiring and reasoning 

“ Happily (the EL.) w** then ndneed by minuter* who did 
not suffer tnerruelre* to be daxxled by the glare of brilhant 
appearance# , hut knowing them to bo faUeeiosa, they wuely 
resol red to profit of their fplendonr before our eneimc* thould 
al*o discover tie imposition — The mcren*e in the export* was 
found to hare been occasioned chiefly by the demand* of orr 
out fleets and armies, and iiutead of bringing wealth to the 
nation, wo* to be paid for by opnretuiro taxe* upon the 
people of England. While the Bntuh teaman were consum- 
ing on board our men of war and prmteen, foreign fhij» 
and foreign *eamen were employed in tbo transportation of 
our merchandise , and the carrying trade, to great a 
of wealth and manna, mu entirely engrossed if tie nrvir f_ 
nations The number of Bntuh *bips annually arnnng 
our port* wm reduced 1760 tail, containing 02^659 taDJ^cm 
a medium of the an year* war, compared with the 
of peace preceding it. — The conquest of 
indeed, slopped the remittance of ipecte from ilenco 
Spam ; bat it had not enabled England to neiteii 
contrary, our merchant* suffered ^iy the detention^ 
galleona, u therr correspondents tn Spam wrre J 

p*W He* fa tlmr Jo4m to T p 1 '*’ c f"A 

trade to old Spam teas after tier bar to an mfnx of spetne » 
the attempt upon Portugal had not only f __ T _ 

import of bullion from thence, but the payment of d™??" 
employed m ita defence was a fruh dram opWfor^ 
diminution of our arculating *peae. — The high premi 
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given for new loans Lad sunk tLc price of the old stock near 
a tkird of its original value ; so that the purchasers had an 
obligation from the state to repay them with an addition of 
33 per cent . to their capital. Every new loan required new 
taxes to he imposed ; new taxes must add to the price of 
our manufactures and lessen their consumption among foreign- 
ers. The decay of our trade must necessary occasion a de- 
crease of the public revenue; and a deficiency of our funds 
must either he made up hy fresh taxes, which would only add 
to the calamity ; or our national credit must he destroyed, 
hy showing the public creditors the inability of the nation to 
repay them their principal money. — Bounties had already 
been given for recruits which exceeded tho year’s wages of 
the ploughman and reaper ; and as these were exhausted, and 
husbandry stood still for Kant of hands, the manufacturers 
were next to he tempted to quit the anvil and the loom by 
higher offers. — France, bankrupt France, had no such cala- 
mities impending over her ; her distresses icerc great, but they 
were immediate and temporary; her want of credit preserved 
her from a great increase of debt , and the loss of her ultrama- 
rine dominions lessened her expenses. Her colonies had, in- 
deed, put themselves into the hands of the English; but the 
property of her subjects had been preserved by capitulations, and 
a way opened for making her those remittances, which the war 
had before suspended, ivith as much security as in the time of 
peace. — Her armies in Germany had been hitherto prevented 
from seizing upon Hanover ; hut they continued to encamp 
on the same ground on which the first battle was fought ; 
and, as it must ever happen from the policy of the govern- 
ment, the last troops she sent into the field were always found 
to be the best, and her frequent losses only served to fill her 
regiments with bettei' soldiers. The conquest of Hanover be- 
came therefore every campaign more probable. It is not to he 
noted, that the Erench troops received subsistence only for 
the last three years of war ; and that, although large arrears 
were due to then! at its conclusion, the charge was the less 
during its continuance.” 1 

If any one he willing to see to how much greater lengths 
the author carries these ideas, he will recur to the hook. 
This is sufficient for a specimen of his maimer of thinking. 

1 P. 6—10. 
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I believe ono reflection uniformly obtrude* itself npoc every 
reader of these paragraphs. Far -what purpose in any cause 
■hall wo hereafter contend with Franco P Gan wo orer flatter 
ourselves that wo shall wage * more tuceeeafal war ? If, on 
onr pert, in * war the most prosperous wo orer earned cm, 
by see and by land, and in every part of the globe, attended 
with the unparalleled arcmnstance of an immense increase 
of trodo and augmentation of revenue , if s contained sene* 
of disappointments, disgraces, and defeat*, followed by public 
bankruptcy, on the part of France , if all tbe*e still leave 
her a gainer on the whole balance, will it not be downright 
phrcnsy in n* ever to look her m the lace agam, or to contend 
with her any, even the most essential points, amee victory 
and defeat, though by different ways, equally conduct us to 
our mm P Subjection to France without a struggle will in- 
deed be lees for oar honour, but on every principle of our 
author it must be more for our adrantsgo. According to hr* 
representation of things, the question is only concerning the 
most easy fall. France had not discovered, our statesman 
tells us, at the end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and 
the resources which are dented from bankruptcy For my 
poor part, I do not wonder at them blindness. But the 
English ministers saw further Our author has at length let 
foreigner* *l»o into the secret, and made them altogether as 
wise as ourselves. It is their own fault if (vnJfato tmprnt 
arcano ) they are imposed upon any longer They now are 
apprised of the sentiments which the great candidate for the 
government of this great empire entertains , and they will 
act accordingly They are taught our weakness and them 
own advantage*. 

He tell* the world, 1 that if France carries on the war 
against us m Germany, every loss she sustain* contribute* to 
the achievement of her conquest If her armies are three 
years unpaid, she is the less exhausted by expense. If her 
credit is destroyed, she » the lees oppressed with debt. If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they will by her policy (and a 
wonderful policy it is) be improved, and will be supplied with 
much better men. If the war » earned on in the colonies, 
he frills them fhft the loss of her ultramarine dominions 
lessens her expenses, 1 and insures her remittance* 

1 P 9,10 * P 9 
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Per datum, per cades, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumquc fciyo. 

If so, what is it we can do to hurt her ? — it will ho all an 
imposition, all fallacious. "Why the result must he — 

— Occidit , occidit 
Spes omnis, at fortune nostri 
Nominis . — 

The only way which the author’s priuciplcs leave for our 
escape, is to reverse our condition into that of France, and to 
take her losing cards into our hands. But though his principles 
drive him to it, his politics will not sutler him to walk on this 
ground. Talking at our ease and of other countries, we may 
hear to he diverted with such speculations ; hut in England 
we shall never he taught to look upon the annihilation of 
our trade, the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
and the loss of our ultramarine dominions, (whatever the 
author may think of them.) to he the highroad to prosperity 
and greatness. 

The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I mean seriously 
to set about the refutation of these uningenious paradoxes 
and reveries without imagination. I state them only that 
we may discern a little in the questions of war and peace, 
the most weighty of all questions, what is the wisdom of 
those men who are held out to us as the only hope of an ex- 
piring nation. The present ministry is indeed of a strange 
character; at once indolent and distracted. But if a minis- 
terial system should he formed, actuated hy such maxims as 
are avowed in this piece, the vices of the present ministry 
would become their virtues ; their indolence would he the 
greatest of all public benefits, and a distraction that entirely 
defeated every one of their schemes would he our only 
security from destruction. 

To have stated these reasonings is enough, I presume, to 
do their business. But they are accompanied with facts and 
records, which may seem of a little more weight. I trust, 
however, that the facts of this author will he as far from 
hearing the touchstone, as his arguments. On a little in- 
quiry, they will he found as great ah imposition as the. suc- 
cesses they are meant to depreciate ; for they are all either 
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fa] so or fallaciously applied • or not in the least to the pur- 
poae for which they are produced, 

Pint, the author, m order to support hu faro unto paradox, 
that our possession of the French colonies was of no detri- 
ment to Franc*, Km thought proper to inform us, 1 that u thej 
put themselves into the hands of the English,” He use* 
the samo aaserti on, in nearly the aame words, in another 
plane ,* u her colonies had put themselves mto our hands .** 
Now, in juatioe not only to fact and common-sense, but to 
the incomparable valour and perseverance of our military 
and naval forces thus unhandsomely traduced, I must tell 
this author, that the French colonies did not “put them- 
selves mto the hands of the English.” Iter were compelled 
to submit ; they were subdued by dmt at Bu glub valour 
"Will th© five years’ vrar earned on in Canada, m which fell 
one of the principal hopes of tins nation, and oil the battles 
lost end gamed during that anxious penod, convince this 
author of Bis mistake P Let him inquire of Sir Jeffery Arn- 
hem t, under whoso conduct that war was earned on , of Sir 
Charles Saunders, whose steadiness and presence of mind 
tavod our fleet, and were so eminently serviceable in the 
whole course of the aiego of Quebec , of General Monckton, 
who was shot through the body there , whether France “put 
her oolamee mto the hands oi the Bngbsh.” 

Though be has made no exception, yet I would be liberal 
to him , perhaps he means to confine himself to her colonies 
in the west Indies But surely it wfil fare as ill with him 
1 there as in North America, whilst we remember that m our 
first attempt at Martmico we were actually defeated j that it 
was three months before we reduced Gtudalonpo 1 and that 
the conquest of the Havannah waa achieved by the higheat 
conduct, aided by orcumatances of the greatest good fortune. 
He knows the expense both of men and treasure at which 
we bought that place. However, if it had so pleased the 
peace-maker*, it waa no dear pnrehaaoi for it waa decisive of 
the fortune of the war and the terms of the treaty the duke 
of Nlvenun* thought ao , France. England, Europe, consider- 
ed it m that light , ell the world, except the then friends of 
the tli mi ministry, who wept for our net one*, and were in 
‘P.8. • P «■ 
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■hop, in treasure, from tint one place, £550,810, m the year 
17(®, £8S0,450 , so that the import Item these place* in that 
year amounted to £1,805,800 

On thia stnte the render mil observe, that I take the im 
porta from, and not the export* to, these conquest*, as the 
measure of the advantage* which we denred from them- I do 
■o far reniona which will be fomewhat worthy the attention 
of anch readers os are fond of thia apecies of inquiry I say, 
therefore, I choose the import article, aa the beet, and indeed 
the only atandard we can hare, of the raloe of the "West 
India trade Our export entry doe* not comprehend the 
greatest trade wo carry on with any of the "Wert India ulanda, 
the «ale of negroes nor doe* it mve any idea of two other 
advantages we draw from them , the remittance* for money 
■pent here, and the payment of part of the balance of the 
North American trade. It it therefore quite ndicalouM, to 
rtrriko n bolan co merely on the face of an acceas of imports 
and export*, in that commerce , thoogh, m mo*t foreign 
hranches, it is, on the whole, the beat method. If we should 
take that standard, it would appear, that the balance with our 
own ulanda n, annually, several hundred thcru«and pounds 
against thia country 1 Such i» it* aspect on the cu*tom-h ou»e 
entries , but we know the direct odntrary to be the fact. We 
know that the West Indiana are always indebted to ourmer- 
chanta, and that the tbIoo of every ihillmg of "West India 
produce is English property Sq that our import from them, 
and not our export, ought always to be considered as their 
true Tslne , ana this c or re cti v e ought to be applied to all ge- 
neral balances of our trade, which are farmed on the ordinary 
principles. 

If possible, this wbj more emphatically true of the French 
West India mls-nfla, whilst they ccm turned m our hands. That 
none, or only a very contemptible port, of the value of this 
produco could be remitted to France, the author will see, 


* Tots! import* from tlie W**t Lndw* tn 1764, £2^09 -III 

Export* to ditto ta ditto, 896^11 

of import* £ 2,012^00 

In tU*, which l* th* ewamn w*y of *Utins the twlnies, H will »pp«x 
opwirf* o t two mHUaci ***hnt a*, *hSch t* ridkaksw. 
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perhaps with unwillingness, hut with the clearest conviction, 
if he considers, that in the year 1763, after we had ceased to 
export to the isles of Gruadaloupe and Martinico, and to the 
Havaunah, and after the colonies were free to send all their 
produce to Old Prance and Spain, if they had any remittance 
to make ; lie will see, that we imported from those places, in 
that year, to the amount of £1,395,300. So far was the whole 
annual produce of these islands from being adequate to the 

S ayments of their annual call upon us, that this mighty ad- 
itional importation was necessary, though not quite sufficient 
to discharge the debts contracted in the few }'ears we held them. 
The property, therefore, of their whole produce was ours; 
not only diming the war, hut even for more than a year after 
the peace. The author, I hope, will not again venture upon 
so rash and discouraging a proposition concerning the nature 
and effect of those conquests, as to call them a convenience 
to the remittances of Prance ; he sees, by this account, that 
Avhat he asserts is not only without foundation, hut even im- 
possible to he true. 

As to our trade at that time, he labours with all his might 
to represent it as absolutely ruined, or on the very edge of 
ruin. Indeed, as usual witli him, he is often as equivocal in 
his expression, as he is clear in his design. Sometimes he 
more than insinuates a decay of our commerce in that Avar; 
sometimes he admits an increase of exports ; hut it is in 
order to depreciate the advantages avo might appear to derive 
from that increase, whenever it should come to he proved 
against him. He tells you , 1 “ that it was chiefly occasioned 
by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, instead of 
bringing wealth to the nation, was to he paid for by oppres- 
sive taxes upon the people of England.” Never was anything 
more destitute of foundation. It might he proved, Avith the 
greatest ease, from the nature and quality of the goods ex- 
ported, as well as from the situation of the places to which 
our merchandise was sent, and Avhich the war could no Avise 
affect, that the supply of our fleets and armies could not have 
been the cause of this wonderful' increase of trade : its cause 
was evident to the whole world ; the ruin of the trade of 
Prance, and our possession of her colonies. What won- 
derful effects this cause produced the reader Avill see be- 

1 P. G. 
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low ; 1 nnd bo wGl form on that ueoormt iome judgment of the 
author’s candour or information. 

Admit howmrer that a greet port of our export, though no- 
thing ii rooro remoto from fret, was owing to the supply of 
ocr fleet* and armies , wa* it not something P — mu it not 
peculiarly fortunate for a nation, that >he able from her 
own bo*om to contribute largely to the supply of her armies' 
militating m so many distant counbie* P The author allow* 
that France did not enjoy the same ad rentage* But it u re- 

markable, throughout his whole book, that tho*o erreum- 
■tance* which hare erer been considered aa great benefits, 
and deemro proofs of national superiority, are, when m our 
hand*, taken either m diminution of tome other apparent 
ad ran tape, or even sometime* aa pom tiro misfortunes. The 
optic* of that politician must be of a strange conformation, 
who behold* ererything in this distorted chape. 


1 Total export of Bntiah goods. 
Ditto of foreign good* hi time. 
Ditto of ditto out of time. 


£ i i. 
rmltw, 8,317,306 13 3 
2,910^36 14 0 
350,485 9 10 


Total export* of ill kinda. 
Total Import*, 


11 . 7873 ® 19 10 
8393,471 15 0 


B«l*nce fai fkrerax c< Eoftond, , £3,694335 17 10 


1761 

£ *. 

d. 

Total export of British food*. 

. 10,649381 11 

0 

Ditto of foreign good* in tiro*, . 

3,353,001 7 

1 

Ditto of ditto out of time, 

. 635313 0 

2 

Total export* of all kind*. 

. 14,338388 19 

9 

Total Import*, 

9^H913 1 

6 

Bilanoa ta fknwr of Eofjand, 

£5,153,373 18 

a 


Hare l* the state of oar trade hi 1781, compared with a rary good year of 
profouod peace bath art taken from the uuhentle eatrie* at the cuatta^- 
benua. How the author oan eontrrre to make thh iuereaae of tha export 
of EmdrA produce afrea with hi* account of the dread Col want of hand* 
hi Erdriaad, p. 9, unJea* he auppoaea manufacture* to ba without bawl*, 
I reafir do a* wa. It i* painful to ba *o frearwntly ohUjjed to act lH* 
anlhot rWit In matter* of fact. Thi* state will fully refute all that he h»* 
■id or iMfamtied upon tha dificulttea and decay of our trade, p. 6, 7, 
aad 9. 
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So far as to our trade. "With regard to our navigation, he 
is still more uneasy at our situation, and still more fallacious 
in bis state of it. In bis text he affirms it “ to have been en- 
tirely engrossed by the neutral nations.” 1 This he asserts 
roundly and boldly, and without the least concern ; although 
it cost no more than a single glance of the eye upon his own 
margin to see the full refutation of this assertion. Ilis own 
account proves against him, that, in the year 1761, tho Brit- 
ish shipping amounted to 527,557 tons — the foreign to no 
more than ISO, 102. The medium of his six years Biitish, 
2,449,555 tons — foreign only 905,690. This state (his own) 
demonstrates that the neutral nations did not entirely engross 
our navigation. 

I am willing from a strain of candour to admit that this 
author speaks at random ; that he is only slovenly and inac- 
curate, and not fallacious. In matters of account, however, 
this want of care is not excusable -. and the difference between 
neutral nations entirely engrossing our navigation, and being 
only subsidiary to a vastly augmented trade, makes a most 
material difference to his argument. Prom that principle of 
fairness, though the author speaks otherwise, I am -willing to 
suppose he means no more than that our navigation had so 
declined as to alarm us -with the probable loss of this valuable 
object. I shall however show, that his whole proposition, 
whatever modifications he may please to give it, is without 
foundation ; that our navigation had not decreased ; that, on 
the contrary, it had greatly increased in the war ; that it had 
increased by the war; and that it was probable the same 
cause would continue to augment it to a still greater height ; 
to what an height it is hard to say, had our success continued. 

. But first, I must observe, I am much less solicitous whether’ 
his fact be true or no, than whether his principle is well 
established. Cases are dead things, principles are living and 
productive. I affirm then, that if in time of war our trade 
had the good fortune to increase, and at the same time n 
large, nay the largest, proportion of carriage had been en- 
grossed by neutral nations, it ought not in itself to have been 
considered as a circumstance of distress. "War is a time of 
inconvenience to trade; in general it must be, straitened, 
and must find its way as it can. It is often happy for nations 
1 P. 7. See also p. 13. 
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that they arc able to call m neutral navigation They *11 
am at it France endeavoured at it, bnt could not com pats 
it. Will this author Bay, that in a war with Bparo, anchan 
a/wintanco would not be of absolute necessity P that it would 
not be the moat gross of all folbee to refuse it P 

In the next plane, bis method of stating a medium of stx 
year* of war, and ms yeans of peace, to dmde this question, 
u altogotber unfair To ssv, in dentation of the advantage* 
of a war, that navigation waa not equal to what it was m time 
of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard a£ No war 
ever bore that teat but the war which he eo bitterly lament*. 
One may lay it down u a muun, that an average estimate 
of an object in a steady course of n*mg or of falling , must in 
its nature be on unfair one , more particularly if the cause of 
the rise or foil be visible, and it* continuance in any degree 
probable. Average estimates are never just bnt when the 
object fluctuates, and no reason can be assigned why it should 
not continue stfll to fluctuate The author chooses to allow 


no thing at all for this he has taken an average of art years 
of the war He knew, for everybody knows, that tho first 
three years were on the whole rather unsuccessful , and that, 
m consequence of this ill success, trade sunk, and navigation 
declined with it , but tkat grand delusion of the three last 
year* turned the scale m our favour At the beginning of 
that war fas m the commencement of every war) traders 
were struck with a sort of panic. Many went out of the 
freighting busmesB. Bat by degrees, a* the war continued, 
the terror wore off, the danger came to be better appre- 
ciated, and better provided against , onr trade was earned on 
m large fleet*, under regular convoy*, and with greet safety 
The freighting bnamees revived, the ships were fewer, but 
much larger, and though the number decreased, tho tonnago 
was vastly augmented, insomuch that m 1701 the Bntui 
shipping had risen by the author’s own account 527,667 ton*. 
In toe last year he has given ns of the peace, it amounted to 
no more than 491,772, that is, in the last year of the war 
it was 82,786 tons more than in the correspondent year of 
his peace average. No year of the peaeo exceeded it except 
one, and that but little. 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our trado had, os 
we have just seen, increased to so astonishing a degree m 
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17G1, as to employ British and foreign ships^ the amount 
of 707,639 tons, which is 1-19,500 more than employed in. 
the last year of the peace. Tims onr trade I increased more 
than a fifth ; our British navigation had increased likewise 
with this astonishing increaso of trade, hut' 1 ™ 8 a '^ e 
keep pace witix it ; and we added about 120,000 tons ox 
foreign shipping to the 60,000, which had be en employed in 
the last year of the pc-acc. "Whatever happcj nea ^ 0lir Bai P~ 
ping in "the former years of the war, this w m “y he no true 
state of the case at the time of the treaty. | ■*-* -* 031 ’ 

something in the beginning, we had then recP veic “’ »^d more 
than recovered, all our losses. Such is th£ ground of the 
doleful complaints of the author, that the cl rr U in 3 t ya( ‘° was 
wholly engrossed hg the neutral nations. } . 

I have done fairly, and even very modc^ e j/’ hi taking 
this year, and not his average, as the standnfd 01 might 
be expected in future, had the war eontim,- 110 author 
will be compelled to allow it, unless he uik . r ^ aa i es 10 show, 
first, that the possession of Canada, Marti if 100 ’ Guadeloupe, 
Grenada, the Ilavannah, the Philippines, tr® , 9 10 “, lriCan 
trade, the whole East India trade, and the W 1010 -Newfound- 
land fishery, had no certain inevitable tern 0110 ! uicrease 
the British shipping ; unless, in the second place, he can 
prove that those trades were, or might be, hy aiv 9^ indulg- 
ence, carried on in foreign vessels ; and i m ess ’ fhirclly, he 
can demonstrate that the premium of insd iance 011 British 
ships was rising as the war continued. P e 05111 P rove 11C ^ 
one of these points. I will show him a ^‘ 1C ^ IU(11 ’ e that is 
mortal to his assertions. It is the state cr . our shipping m 
1762. The author had his reasons for sto^P-^S 81 or ^ ™ e 
preceding year. It would have appeared, r . he proceeded 
further, that our tonnage was in a course of [uniform augment- 
ation, owing to the freight derived from! our hireign con- 
quests, and to the perfect security of 0 uL, 1 l av ^ a ^ 1011 lroia 
our clear and decided superiority at sea. (This, I say, would 
have appeared from the state of the two yr 5118 ’' 

| 

1761. British, . . . 527,557 to118 - 

1762. Ditto, . . . 559,537 l0ns - 

1761. Foreign, . . . 180,10? 10ns - 

1792. Ditto, . . . 129,50? tom ’ 
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that they are fit la to call m central navigation. They uR 
aim at it France endeavoured at it, but oonld not compcs* 
it. Will this author ray, that in a -war with Spain, mchon 
tflaubmce would not bo of absolute neceeeity ? that it would 
not be the most gran of fill folhee to refuse it P 

In the nert plies, hia method of stating a medium of in 
year* of war, and nx year* of peace, to decide this question, 
is altogether unfair To *ay, m derogation of the advantage* 
of a war, that navigation was not equal to what it was m time 
of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of No war 
error bore that teat but the war which he so bitterly Inmpmta. 
One may lay it down as a maxim, that an average estimate 
of an object m a steady comae of rising or of falling, must in 
its nature be an unfair one , more particularly if the cause of 
the rise or fall be risible, and it* eontmnanoe in any degree 
probable Average estimate* are never just but when the 
object fluctuate*, and no reason can be assigned why it should 
not continue still to fluctuate The author choose* to allow 
nothing at all for this he has taken an average of six year* 
of the war He knew, for everybody know*, that tbe first 
three years were on tbe whole rather nnsuccef*ful , and that, 
m consequence of this ill euooesa, trade *unk, and navigation 
declined with it , but that grand delusion of the three lost 
years turned the scale in our favour At the beginning of 
that war (as m the oommenoement of every war) trader* 
were struck with a sort of pardo. Many went out of the 
freighting btmnea*. But by degree*, as the war continued, 
the terror wore off j the danger came to be better appre- 
ciated, and bettor provided agamit j our trade was earned an 
m large fleets, under regular convoys, and with great safety 
The freighting busmens run red. The shipa were fewer, but 
much larger , and though the number decreased, the tonnage 
was vastly augmented, insomuch that m 1701 the BntuX 
shipping had nsen by the author’s own account 527,567 tons. 
In toe blit year he has given us of tho pence, it amounted to 
no more than 491,772 , that is, in tbe last year of the war 
it was 32,786 tons more than in the correspondent year of 
his peace average. No year of tbe peace exceeded it except 
nne ) and that but little. 

Tbe fair account of tbe matter is this. Our trade had, as 
we have just teen, increased to *o astonishing a dttrroo in 
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as to employ British and foreign ships to the a ™°V . 

X f W7 fW9 ton? which is 149,500 more than we employed m 
of ,07,659 tons wmcn rn ^ ^ ^ increagG d more 

L a fifth” our British navigation had increased 

mill this astonishing increase of ^feade bn* ™ 5 » j 0 * f 

keen pace with it; and we added about 120,000 tons ot 
foreign shipping to tbe 60,000, which had been employed m 
tie last year of the peace, Wiatever happened to our ship- 
ping in the former years of the war, this would be no true 
state of the case at the time of the treaty. If we had lost 
something in the beginning, we had then recovered, and more 
than recovered, all our losses. Such is the ground of the 
doleful complaints of the author, that the carrying trade teas 
wholly engrossed by the neiltral nations. 

I have done fairly, and even very moderately, in taking 
this year, and not his average, as the standard of what might 
be expected in future, bad the war continued. The author 
will be compelled to allow it, unless he undertakes to show, 
first, that the possession of Canada, Mavtinico, Guadaloupe, 
Grenada, the Havannah, the Philippines, the whole African 
trade, the whole East India trade, and the whole Newfound- 
land fishery, had no certain inevitable tendency to increase 
tbe British shipping ; unless, in the second place, he can 
prove that those trades were, or might he, by law or indulg- 
ence, carried on in foreign vessels ; and unless, thirdly, he 
can demonstrate that the premium of insurance on British 
slaps was rising as the war continued. He can prove not 
one of these points. I will show him a fact more that is 

Tw? m 18 as , sert i ons - . ^ is the state of our shipping in 
w ’ author had his reasons for stopping short at the 

further lit™' J* WOuld ^ a PP eared > fad he proceeded 
ation ow int S was \ n a course of uniform augment- 

quests inii f. + i 6 derived from our foreign con- 

cur Clear and deoidp? ^ - Be ^ rit I of our Navigation from 

Z 1 8ay - ™ 14 


11 61. British, 

1162. Ditto, , 
D61. Poreign, 
1192. Ditto, 


527,557 tons. 
559,537 tons, 
180,102 tons. 
129,502 tons. 
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The tiro last yean of the peace were tn no degree eguol to 
these. Much of the navigation of 1708 was dso owing to 
the war , this n manifest from the large port of it employed 
m the carnage from the ceded island*, ^nth which the com- 
munication itill continued open. No such circumstances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a war Too happy 
wiH be our lot, if we ehould again be forced mto a war, to 
behold anything that ah ah resemble them , and if we were 
not then the better for therm it a not in the ordinary ootrrse 
of God’s providence to mend out condition. 

In rain does the author declaim on the high premnnna 
given for the loons during the war Hia long note, ■ walled 
with calculation* on that subject, (even suppoamg the moat 
inaccurate of all calculation* to be just,) would be entirely 
thrown away, did it not *erTe to route a wonderful opinion of 
hi* financial skill m those who are not le«a surprised than 
ediftod, when, with a aolemn face and myatenou* air, they 
are told that two and two make four For what else do we 
loam from this note P That the more expense 1 * incurred by 
a nation, the more money will be required to defray it ; that 
in proportion to the continuance of that expense, will be the 
oantinuanoe of borrowing , that the increase of borrowing 
and the increase of debt Will go hand m hand , and, Lutly, 
that the more money you want, the harder it will he to got 
itj and that the scarcity of the commodity will enhance the 
price. Who ever doubted the truth, or the maigmfloance, of 
these propositions P what do they prove P that war 2 * ex- 
pensive, end peace deairoble They contain nothing more 
than a common place against war , the eaaieat of all topic*. 
To bring them home to ha purpose, he ought to have shown 
that our enemies had money upon better term* 1 which be 
ha* not shown, neither can he. X shall apeak more fully to 
this point m another place He ought to have ahown that 
the money they raised, upon whatever terms, had procured 
them a more lucrative return. He know* that our expendi- 
ture purchased commerce and conquest 1 them acquired 
nothing but defeat and bankruptcy 

7hzig the author has laid down hi* ideas on the subject of 
war Next follow those he entertain* on that of peace. The 
treaty of Pans upon the whole has ha approbation. Indeed, 
if his account of the war be just, he might have spared him- 
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self all further trouble. The rest is drawn ou ns nu inevit- 
able conclusion. 1 If the house of Bourbon had the advantage, 
she must give the law ; and the peace, though it were much 
worse than it is. had still been a good one. But, ns the 
world is yet deluded on the state of that war, other arguments 
are necessary ; and the author 1ms in my opinion very ill sup- 
plied them. lie tells of many things we have got, and of 
which he has made out a kind of bill. This matter may be 
brought within a very narrow compass, if wo come to consider 
the requisites of a good peace under; somo plain distinct 
heads. I apprehend they may be reduced to these : 1. Sta- 
bility, 2. Indemnification ; 3. Alliance. 

As to the first, the author more than obscurely hints in 
several places, that he thinks the peace not likely to last. 
However, he does furnish n security ; a security, in any light, 
I fear, but insufticient ; on his hypothesis, surely a very odd 
one : “ By stipulating for the entire possession of the con- 
tinent, (says he,) the restored Trench islnnds are become in 
some measure dependent ou the British empire; and the 
good faith of France in observing the treaty guaranteed by 
the value at which she estimates their possession.” 2 This 
author soon grows weary of his principles. They seldom 
last him for two pages together. When the advantages of 
the wnr were to be depreciated, then the loss of the ultra- 
marine colonics lightened the expenses of France, facilitated 
her remittances, and therefore her colonists ‘put them into our 
hands. According to this author’s system, the actunl pos- 
session of these colonics ought to give us little or no advant- 
age in the negotiation for peace ; and yet the chance of pos- 
sessing them on a future occasion gives a perfect security for 
the preservation of that peace. 3 The conquest of tho Havan- 
nali, if it did not serve Spain, rather distressed England, Bays 
our author. 4 But the molestation which her galleons may 
suffer from our station in Pensacola gives us advantages, for 
which we were not allowed to credit the nation for the 
Ilavannah itself; a place surely full as v r ell situated for 

1 P. 12, 13. = P. 17 . 3 P. 6. 

4 “ Our merchants suffered, by tho detention of the galleons, os their 

correspondents in Spain were disabled from paying them fox their goods 

sent to America.” State of the Nation, p. 7. y i ■ 
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every external purpoee a* Pensacola, and of more in t e rnal 
benefit than ten thousand Pensacola*. 

The author nets very little by conqneat* , l I suppose it is 
because he make* them so tot lightly On this subject he 
speaks inth the greatest certainty imaginable We hare, 
according to him, nothing to do, but to go and take posses- 
sion, 'whenever we think proper, of the French and Spanish 
settlement*. It were better that he had examined a little 
what advantage tho peace gave us towards the invasion of 
these colonies, which we did not possess before the peace 
It would not hare been anus* if be had consulted the public 
experience, and our commanders, concerning the absolute 
certainty of those conquests on which he 1 * pleased to found 
our security And if, after all, he lhould nave discovered 
them to be so very sure, and so very easy, he might at least, 
to preserro consistency, hare looked a few page* back, and 
(no unpleasmg thing to him) listened to himself where he 
says, “ that the most successful enterprise could not compen- 
sate to the notion for the waste of its people, by carrying 
on war m unhealthy climates.’ * * A position which he repeats 
again, page 0 Bo that, according to himself his security is 
not worth the suit j according to fact, he has only a chance, 
God knows what s chance, of getting at it ; ana therefore, 
according to reason, the giving up the most valuable of all 
possessions, in hope* to conquer them back, under any ad- 
vantage of situation, is the most ridiculous security that over 
was imagined for the pesce of a nation. It is true ha fnendi 
did not give up Canada , they could not give up everything , 
Let us make the most of it. "We have Canada, we know its 
value. We have not tha French any longer to fight in North 
America , and from this areumstance we derive considerable 
advantages But here let me rest a little The author 
touches upon a string which sounds under his fingers but a 
tremulous and melancholy note North America was once 
indiWl l great strength to this nation, m opportunity of 
ports, in ahips, in provision*, in men. We found her a 
sound, on active, a vigorous member of the empire. I hope, 
by wise manag ement, aho w31 again, become so But one of 
our capital present misfortunes i» her discontent and dis- 
‘ P IS, IS. * p A 
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obedience. To which of tbe author’s favourites this discon- 
tent is owing, we all know but too sufficiently. It would be 
a dismal event, if this foundation of bis security, and indeed 
of all our public strength, should, in reality, become our 
weakness ; and if all the powers of tliis empire, which ought 
to fall with a compacted weight upon the head of our enemies, 
■should be dissipated and distracted by a jealous vigilance, or 
by hostile attempts upon one another. Ten Canadas cannot 
restore that security for the peace, and for everything valu- 
able to this country, which we have lost along with the af- 
fection and the obedience of our colonies. He is the wise 
minister, he is the true friend to Britain, who shall be able 
to restore it. 

To return to the security for the peace. The author tells 
us, that the original great purposes of the war were more 
than accomplished by the treaty. Surely he has experience 
and reading enough to know, that, in the course ot a war, 
events may happen, that render its original very far from 
being its principal purpose. This original may dwindle by 
circumstances, so as to become not a purpose of the second 
or even the third magnitude. I trust this is so obvious that 
it will not be necessary to put cases for its illustration. ' In 
that war, as soon as. Spain entered into the quarrel, the se- 
curity of North America was no longer the sole nor the fore- 
most object. The Family Compact had been I know not how 
long before in agitation. But then it was that we saw pro- 
duced into daylight and action the most odious and most 
formidable of all the conspiracies against the liberties of 
Europe that ever has 'been framed. The war with Spain was 
the first fruits of that league ; and a security against that 
league ought to have been the fundamental point of a pacifi- 
cation with the powers who compose it. We had materials 
in our hands to have constructed that security in such a 
manner as never to be shaken. But how did the virtuous 
and able men of our author labour for this great end ? They 
took no one step towards it. On the contrary, they counte- 
nanced, and, indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nised it in all its parts ; for our plenipotentiary treated with 
those who acted for the two crowns, as if they had been dif- 
ferent ministers of the Bame monarch. The Spanish minister 
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referred hi* mstruebons, not from Madrid, but from Yer 
■ttUes. 

Thu wu not hid from our mmistera nt home, and the da 
oorery ought to hare alarmed them, if the good of ther 
country hid been the object of their anxiety They conic 
not but have eeen that the whole Spanish tnautreny mu 
melted down mto the cabinet of YeraaHIea. But thej 
thought thu mroomit-anc© on advantage , a* it enabled then 
to go through with them work the more expeditiously Ex 
position Vftfl everything to them , becauao Trance mighi 
happen daring a protracted negotiation to dinoorer the grral 
imposition of our nctortea. 

Jn the tame npmt they negotiated the term* of the peace. 
If it were thought advisable not to take any positive aoocnly 
from Spun, the moet obvious pnnciplea of policy dictated 
that the burthen of the ce*»cm* ought to fall upon France ; 
and that everything which wu* of grace and favour should be 
giron to Spam- Spam ooold not, on her part, have executed 
a capital article m the family compact, which obliged her to 
compensate the lossoe of Franoe- At least »ho could not do 
it m America, for she was expreaaly precluded by the treaty 
of Utrecht from coding any territory or giving any advani 
agB m trade to that power YThat did our ministers P They 
took from Spam the territory of Florida, on object of no 
value except to ahow our dupcwftums to be <pnto egual at 
least toward* both power* j and they enabled hranoo to com- 
pen sate Spam by the gift of Loraauma , loading ui with all 
the harshneas, leaving the act of kmdnaw with Trance, and 
opening thereby a door to the fulfilling of thu the moat con- 
solidating article of the family compact. Accordingly that 
dangerous league, thus abetted and authorised by the English 
mmiftry without an attempt to invalidate it m any way, or 
m any of its parti, exist* to this bemr, and ho* grown 
stronger and stronger every hour of it* existence, 

A* to the secondoomponent of a good peace, ampentaho*, 
1 have but little trouble , the author ha* aaid nothing upon 
that head. He has noibmg to toy Alter a war of an ch 
expense, this ought to have been a capital consideration. 
Bnton what he has been so prudently silent, 1 think it a 
right to speck plainly AH our new acqumtum* together. 
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at this time, scarce nflbrd mailer of revenue, cither at home 
or abroad, sufficient to defray the expense of their establish- 
ments ; not one shilling towards the reduction of our debt. 
Guadaloupe or Martinico alone would have given us material 
aid ; much in tho way of duties, much in the way of trndo 
and navigation. A good ministry would have considered 
how a renewal of the Assicnlo might have been obtained. 
"We had as much right to aslc it at the t reaty of Paris as at 
the treaty of Utrecht. We had incomparably more in our 
hands to purchase it. Floods of treasure would have poured 
into this kingdom from such a source ; and, under proper 
management, no small part of it would have taken a public 
direction, and have fructified an exhausted exchequer. 

If this gentleman’s hero of finance, instead of tlying from 
a treaty, which, though he now defends, he could not approve, 
and would not oppose; if lie, instead of shifting iuto an 
office, which removed him from the manufacture of the treaty, 
had, by his credit with the then great director, acquired for 
us these, or any of these, objects, the possession of Gnada- 
loupe or Martinico, or the renewal of the Axsicnlo, he might 
have held his head high in his country ; because ho would 
have performed real sendee ; ten thousand times more real 
service, than all the economy of which this writer is per- 
petually talking, or all the little tricks of finance which the 
expertest juggler of the treasury can practise, could amount 
to in a thousand years. But tho occasion is lost ; the time 
is gone, perhaps, for ever. 

As to the third requisite, alliance , there too the author is 
silent. IVIiat strength of that kind did they acquire ? They 
got no one new ally ; they stript the enemy of not a single 
old one. They disgusted (how justly, or unjustly, matters 
not) every ally we had; and from that time to this we stand 
friendless in Europe. But of this naked condition of their 
country I know some people are not ashamed. They have 
their system of politics ; our ancestors grew great by another. 
In this manner these virtuous men concluded the peace; 
and their practice is only consonant to their theory. 

Many things more might be observed on this curious head 
of our author’s speculations. But, talcing leave of what the 
writer says in his serious part, if he be serious in any part, 
I shall only just point out a piece of his pleasantry. 2so 
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man I believe, cm* denied that the time for making peace a 
that in which the beet terms may be obtained. Bat what 
that time a, together with the nee that has been made of it. 
we are to judere by seeing whether ter ms adequate to mtr 
advnntapw, and to our necessities, have been actually ob- 
tained. Here u the pinch of the question, and to which the 
author ought to have set ha shoulder* in earnest Instead of 
doing this, be stips out of the harness bv a jest , and mm- 
ingly tells us. that, to determine tin* point, ire must know 
the secrets of the French and 8pannn cabinet*, 1 and that 
parliament was pleaaed to approve the treaty of pence with- 
out calling for tne correspondence concerning it. How just 
this sarcasm on that parliament mav be, I sav not , but bow 
becoming in tbe author, I leave it to ha friend* to determine 
Having thn* gone through the question* of war and peace, 
the author proceeds to *tate our debt, and the interest which 
it earned, at tbe tune ofdhe treaty, with the unfairness and 
inaccuracy, however, which distinguish all ha assertion*, and 
all hi* calculation*. To detect every fallacy, and rectify 
every mistake, would be endless. It will be enough to point 
out a few of them, m order to show how unsafe it is to place 
northing like an implicit trust in such a writer 

’The interest of debt contracted during the war u stated 
by tbe author at £2,014,892. The particular* appear in 
pages 14 and 13 Among them u stated the unfunded 
debt, £0,073.0 17, supposed to carrv interest on a medium at 
3 per erst, wnich amount* to £29^,230 We are referred to 
the Owndcnrtums on /ie TraS* end Firmer* qf tie JuBfJom, 
p. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded debt Turn to 
the wort, and to the place referred to by tbe author himself, 
if vou hare a mind to ace a dear detection of a capital fallacy 
of this article in his account You will there seo that this 
unfunded dtbt consists of the nine following article* the 


« SomrituE?: tower er t*s trx=fj<ie4 fa th* qnwirH tt&aag ttcM rr*o- 
fa Cat tranwtfc*j. It *e«a« tte j-oorf U**no of Britim, somoci 
nantM br our »aCwr, dt J kb d«y r,oW :r we were fifam* net 

C* cwnl of Fnaer rru irWriiiied »t cror “J *1 

spport* i \ erode*, U (U mi V* Bs dfirw riwa da Rcri d'AajMerT* i 
rentr* crowd *t i trim d* * mttrrr. Je dm* etlx Ca bon- 

XH da Rui d Acrtetenr k crCes de MCord Bats 1 Mm*. Is Cotnte d* 
Vlrr A llan*,k Dried* Vhnnoij, «t en fia i ewa s^tot Cure." Lrtths, 
Ac. da CVr D*Eon, jv 51 
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remaining subsidy to the Duke of Brunswick ; the remaining 
dedommagement to the Landgrave of Hesse; t he German, 
demands; the army and ordnance extrnordinnrics ; the de- 
ficiencies of grants and funds; Mr. Touchct’s claim; the 
debts due to Nova Scotia and Barbndoes; exchequer bills; 
and navy debt. The extreme fallacy of this state cannot 
escape any reader who will bo ni the pains to compare tho 
interest money, with which he affirms us to have been loaded, 
in his State of the Station, with the items of the principal 
debt to which he refers in his Considerations. The reader 
must observe, that of this long list of nine articles, only two, 
the exchequer bills, and part of the navy debt, carried any 
interest at all. The first amounted to .-£1,800,000 ; and this 
undoubtedly carried interest. The whole navy debt indeed 
amounted to £4.570, 915 ; but of this only a part carried in- 
terest. The author of the Considerations , S: c., labours to 
prove this very point in p. 18 ; and Mr. Gr. has always de- 
fended himself upon the same ground, for the insufficient 
provision he made for the discharge of that debt. The render 
may see their own authority for it. 1 

Mr. G. did in fact provide no more than £2,150,000 for 
the discharge of these bills iu two yenrs. It is much to be 
wished that those gentlemen would lay their heads together, 
that they would consider well this matter, and agree upon 
something. ITor when the scanty provision made for the 

1 “ The navy bills arc not due till six months nftcr they have been is- 
sued; six months also of tiic seamen's wages by net of parliament must 
be, and in consequence of the rules prescribed by that net, twelve months’ 
wages generally, and often much more, arc retained ; and there lias been 
besides nt all times a large nrrear of pay, which, though kept in the ac- 
count, could never be claimed, the persons to whom it was due having 
left neither assignees nor representatives. The precise amount of such 
sums cannot be ascertained ; but they can hardly be reckoned less than 
13 or 14 hundred thousand pounds. On 31st Dee. 1754, when the navy 
debt was reduced nearly 'as low as it could be, it still amounted to 
£1,296,567 18s. ll’tf., consisting cliiclly of articles which could not then 
he discharged ; such articles will be larger now, in proportion to the in- 
crease of the. establishment; and an allowance must always bo made for 
them in judging of the state of the navy debt, though they arc not distin- 
guishable in the account In providing for that which is payable, the 
principal object of the legislature is always to discharge the bills, for they 
are the greatest article; they bear an interest of 4 per' cent.; and when 
the quantity of them is large, they are a 'heavy cncumbrnnco upon all 
money transactions.” 
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unfunded debt u to bo vindicate then, ire tire told it a a 
Tary wdi pari erf that debt which came* interest. But 
when the publio is to be represented m a miserable condition, 
and the consequences of the late war to be laid before us m 
dreadful colours, then we are to bo told that the unfunded 
debt is withm a trifle of ten millions, and so large a portion 
of it camea mtereet that we must not compute Ieea than 
8 per and upon the viola 

In the year 1764, par li ame n t voted £660,000 towards the 
discharge of the nary dcht "Thu sum could not be applied 
solely to the discharge of bills carrying mterewt, b&enaso 
part of the debt due on seamen’s wage* must hare been paid, 
and some bills earned no interest at all Notwithstanding 
this, wo find by an account of the Journals of the House ox 
Commons, in the following session, that the navy debt carry* 
mg interest was, on the 81st of December, 1764, no more 
than £1,687,442 I am sure therefore that I admit too much 
when I admit the nary debt carrying mtereet, after the cre- 
ation of the navy annul ties in the year 1768, to have been 
£2^00,000 A ad the exchequer bills, and the whole un- 
funded debt carrying interest will be four mfQians instead 
of ten , and the annual interest paid for it at \per cent will 
be £160,000 instead of £25)0,250 An error of no small 
magnitude, and whioh oould not have bean owing to inad- 
vertency 

The misrepresentation of the increase of the pence estab- 
lishment Is still more extraordinary than that of the interest 
of the unfunded debt. The increase u great undonbtedlT 
However, the author finds no fault with it, and urges ft only 
as a matter of argument to support the strange chimerical 
proposals be is to make us in the close of his work for tho 
increase of revenue. The greater he made that establish- 
ment, the stronger ho expected to stand in argument but, 
whatever he expected or proposed, he should hare stated the 
matter Curly He tells xu that this establishment is nearly 
£1^500,000 more than it was in 1762, 1763, and other years 
of peace. Thu he has done in Ins usual manner, by assertion, 
without troubling himself either with proof or probability 
For he has not given us sny state of the peace establishment 
in the years 1753 and 1761, tho tune which ho means to com- 
pare with tho present As I am obliged to force him to that 
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precision, from which he always flies as from his most dan- 
gerous enemy, I have been at the trouble to search the 
Journals in the period between the two last wars : and I find 
that the peace establishment, consisting of the navy, the- ord- 
nance, and the several incidental expenses, amounted to 
£2,346,594. How is this writer wild enough to imagine, 
that the peace establishment of 1764 and the subsequent 
years, made up for the same articles, is £3,800,000 ana up- 
wards ? llis assertion however goes to thiB. But I must 
take the liberty of correcting him in this gross mistake, and 
from an authority he cannot refuse, from his favourite work, 
and standing authority, the Considerations. We find there, 
p. 43, 1 the peace establishment of 1764 and 1765 stated at 
£3,609,700. This is near two hundred thousand pounds 
less than that given in The State of the Nation. But even 
from this, in order to render, the articles which compose the 
peace establishment in the two periods correspondent, (for 
otherwise they cannot be compared,) we must deduct first, 
his articles of the deficiency of land and malt, which amount 
to £300,000. They certainly are no 'part of the establish- 
ment ; nor are tlxey included in that sum, which I have stated 
above for the establishment in the time of the former 
peace. If they were proper to be stated at all, they ought 
to be stated in both accounts. We must also deduct the 
deficiencies of funds, £202,400. These deficiencies are the 
difference between the interest charged on the public for 
monies borrowed, and the produce of the taxes laid for the 
discharge of that interest. Annual provision is indeed to 
be made for them by parliament : but in the inquiry be- 


1 Navy £1,450,900 

Army . . . . . . 1,268,500 

Ordnance ...... 174,600 

The four American governments . . . 19,200 

General surveys in America . . . 1,600 

Foundling Hospital ..... 38,000 

To the African committee .... 13,000 

For the civil establishment on the coast of Africa . 5,500 

Militia . . . ... . 100,000 

Deficiency of land and malt .... 300,000 

Deficiency of funds .... 202,400 

Extraordinaries of the army and navy . . • 35,000 


Total £ 3,609,700 
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fore nt, which a only what charge r* brought on the trabbo 
by interest paid or to be paid for money borrowed, the ut- 
most that the author should do, is to brag into the account 
the full interest far all that money Him he ha* done mp 16, 
and he repeats it in p 18 , the Tory page I am nnw examining , 
£2,614^02. To comprehend afterward* in the peace estab- 
lishment the deflaentjr of the fond created far payment of 
that internet, would be laying twice to the account of the war 
part of the bim nun. Snppose ten miTlirm* borrowed at 4 
per oexi n and the fund for payment of the interest to pro- 
duce no more than £200,000 The whole annual charge an 
the public is £400 000 It can be no more. But to charge the 
interest in one port of the account, and then the deficiency in 
the other, would be charging £800,000 The deficiency of 
fundi must therefore be also deducted from the peace estab- 
lishment m the Consideration* , and then the peace establish- 
ment in that author wdl be reduced to the name article* with 
those included m the *um I bare already mentioned for the 
peace establishment before the last war, in the year 1768, and 
1764. 

Penoe establishment m the ComuderatKmi £ 8,609,700 

Deduct deflaenoy of land and malt £ 800,000 
Ditto of funds 202,400 

(502,400 


£8^07,800 

Peace establishment before the late war, m which no 
deficiencies of land and malt, or funds, arc in- 
cluded 2^wy5Qt 


Difference £700,700 

Tt^nng about hnlf the sura which our author ha* been 
pleased to suppose it. 

Let us put the whole together The author state*, 
Difference of peace establishment before and unco 

the war £ 1,600,000 

Interest of debt contracted by the war 2,0^.4,892 


Gamed orer £4,114,892 
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Brought over £ 4,114,892 
The real difference in the peace estab- 
lishment is » £ 760,706 

The actual interest of the funded 
debt, including that charged on 
■ the sinking fund £ 2,315,642 
The actual' interest of 
unfunded debt at 

most . . 160,000 


Total interest of debt contracted 

by the war . . . 2,475,642 

Increase of peace establishments, and interest of 

the new debt .... 3,236,348 


Error of the author £ 878,544 

It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have been found 
considerably greater than the author of the Considerations 
was pleased to foretell they would be. The author of The 
Present State avails himself of that increase, and, finding it 
suit his purpose, sets the whole down m the peace establish- 
ment of the present times. If this is allowed him, his error 
perhaps may be reduced to £700,000. But I doubt the 
author of the Considerations will not thank him for admit- 
ting £200,000 and upwards, as the peace establishment for 
extraordinaries, when that author has so much laboured to 
confine them within £35,000. 

These are some of the capital fallacies of the author. To 
break the thread of my discourse as little as possible, I have 
thrown into the margin many instances, though Grod knows 
far from the whole, of his inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
want of common care. I think myself obliged to take some 
notice of them, in order to take off from any authority this 
writer may have ; and to put an end to the deference which 
careless men are apt to pay to one who boldly arrays bis ac- 
counts, and marshals his figures, in perfect confidence that 
their correctness will never be examined. 1 

1 Upon the money borrowed in 1760, the premium of one cenf- yas 
for twenty-one years, not for twenty ; this annuity has be® f ““ ~ 
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TIowrer, for argument, X am content to take In* state of 
lL The debt was and is enormous. The war was expeunre. 
The beat economy had not perhaps been used. Bnt X mint 
observe, that war and economy are things not easily recon 
ciled , and that the attempt of 1 waning towards parsimony 
m such a state may be the wont management, wad m the 
end the wont economy in the world, hazarding the total 
loss of all the charge incuned, and of everyt hing elae along 
with it 

Bnt cvi bona all thia detail of onr debt P Has the author 
giTen a single light towards any material redaction of itP 
Not a glimmering "Wo shall aee in its place what sort of 
thing he proposes. But before he commences his operations, 
in order to oonro the public imagination, he raises by art 
mtgic n thick mist before onr eyes, through which glare the 
most ghastly and horrible phantoms 

year* inaiead of •ercti ; the *001 paid U therefor# £(U0 000 Instead of 
£500 000 , the mnainb* term b worth ten year* and a quarter Instead 
of oieven ye* r* * lt» rahie it ISKKDQO fawtead of £S9UJ0O0i and the 
whole rain* of that premium b £1 490,000 instead of £ l 4MJXX) The 
like error* axe observable in hi* comp u tati on on the additional capital of 
thro* i ter mi on the loan of that year In like manner on lia loan of 
1752, the author compute# 00 fire yr*j** jwymeat in*4r*d of rir j and 
eaya in expree* term*. that take 5 from 19 km there remain* 13. Theae 
am not error* of the pen or the pre** 1 the ■ereral com puta than punrnad 
in thla part of the work with peat duigme# and caraeatnea* pror* them 
er ttaa upon nrueh daHbevation. Tima the premium tu 1759 ere eaat up 
£90,000 too El tie. an error in the ftrat ml# of ari thm etic. “ The annul 
tie* borrowed in 1 7 W and 1 75 8 are,” «*jw ha, u to coathra* tffl redeemed 
by parflarDeut-*' Ha do** not take potica that tha flr«t are ir red ee ma ble 
till February 1771, the other till July 1782. In thb the amount of tha 
praminm* (1 computed on the time which they ham ran Weakly aod 
fgnmntly j foe ho jni^hl hare added to thb, lind atranjflhened hfajarju 
ment, each a* it b, by charftn* alao the ralne of the additional one par 
mi. from the day on which he wrote, to at Iea*i that day on which iheao 
anmiitie* became redeemable. To make amp!* amende, howerer ha 
>n added to the p re miu m* of 15 p*r mt in 1759, and 3 per cent, in 
1700 the annuity paid for them rtoce their commencement j the fallacy 
of which bmaaifeitt for tha premium* fa these eaae* cas be neither more 
oar lea* than the additional capital for which the pnWto atanda rnyifed, 
and b Jo*t the mae whather fire or flra btrndrrd year* earraity haa been 
pajd fsr n, Jnprirale lift, no man peranadeu himaeif that ha ha* borrow 
ed £VX) becanae he happen* to bar# paid t»e*rtyytur» inters#* on a loan 
of £100. 


• Sr* Swart *n< D«*wtTT». 
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Hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est, 

Non radii solis, nequc lucida tela ■ diei 
Discutiant, sed natures species ratioque. 

Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright into which 
he has put us, appreciate those dreadful and deformed gor- 
gons and hydras, which inhabit the joyless regions of an im- 
agination fruitful in nothing but the production of monsters. 

His whole representation is founded on the supposed 
operation of our debt upon our manufactures and our 
trade. To this cause he attributes a certain supposed dear- 
ness of the necessaries of life, which muBt compel our manu- 
facturers to emigrate to cheaper countries, particularly to 
Trance, and with them the manufacture. Thence consump- 
tion declining, and with it revenue. He will not permit 
the real balance of our trade to be estimated so high as 
£2,500,000; and the interest of the debt to foreigners carries 
off £1,600,000 of that balance. Prance is not in the same con- 
dition. Then follow his wailings and lamentings, which he 
renews over and over, according to his custom — a declining 
trade, and decreasing specie — on the point of becoming tri- 
butary to Prance — of losing Ireland — of having the colonies 
tom away from us. 

The first thing upon which I shall observe is, 1 what he tabes 
for granted as the clearest of all propositions, the emigration 
of our manufacturers to France. I undertake to say that 
this assertion is totally groundless, and I challenge the author 
to bring any sort of proof of it. If living is cheaper in 
Prance, that is, to be had for less specie, wages are propor- 
tionably lower. ISTo manufacturer, let the living be what it 
will, was ever known to fly for refuge to low wages. Money 
is the first tiling which attracts him. Accordingly our wages 
attract artificers from all parts of the world. Prom two 
shillings to one shilling, is a fall, in all men’s imaginations, 
which no calculation upon a difference in the price of the 
necessaries of life can compensate. But it will be hard to 
prove that a French artificer is better fed, clothed, lodged, 
and warmed, than one in England ; for that is the sense, and 
the only sense, of living cheaper. If, in truth and fact, our 
artificer fares as well in all these respects as one in the same 
state in Prance — how stands the matter in point of opinion 
and prejudice, the springs by which people in that class of 

» P. 30—32. 
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life are chiefly actuated P The idea of our common people 
concerning French Irving w dreadful , altogether u dreadful 
as our author’* can possibly be of the state of hn erwn country, 
a way of thi nk i n g that \nll hardly eretr prevail on them to 
desert to France/ 

Bat, leering the author’ ■ speculation*, the feet n, that 
they hare not deserted , and of course the manufacture can- 
not be departed, or departing, with them. I am not indeed 
able to get at all the detsuli of our mannfecturea , though, I 
think, I have taken fall aa much pains for that purpoae as 
our author Some I hare by me , and they do not hitherto, 
thank God, aopport the author’s complaint, union a TMt in- 
crease of the quantity of goods manufactured be a proof of 
loaing the manufacture. On a new of the registers m the 
"West Badmg of Torkahne, for three years before the war, and 
for the three last, it appear*, that the quantities of cloths 
entered were as follows i 


Wmm knd. fUem Mttt» 


1752 

1758 

1764 

60,724 

56,358 

56,070 


72,443 

71,018 

72/10-1 


1724C2 


216,454 


1765 

1700 

1707 

rtM Wwi 

64,060 

72,576 

102,428 

77,410 

78 803 
78/119 

8 years, endmg 1707 

3 Tears, endmg 1751 

220,008 

172,152 

235,131 

210,454 


Incrcaso 

57/511 

18/177 


In this manner this capital branch of manufacture has m- 

1 In * COOT* of years a fe* marra facto rrra hare been tmpted abroad. 
Dot by cheap Hrinj, but by bmnm** prrndnini, to act tip aa imm and 
to fatrodne* tb* maira factor?. ThI* tnnrt happen fa rrenr ctnartiy end 
nenl Cor tbn ahm of its artlftecia, and h*a DcXiinj to do vtik taxes asd tb* 
jaie* of piorkfana. 
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creased, under the increase of taxes ; and this not from a 
declining, but from a greatly flourishing, period of commerce. 
I may say the same on the best authority of the fabric of 
thin goods at Halifax ; of the bays at Rochdale ; and of that 
infinite variety of admirable manufactures that grow and ex- 
tend every year among the spirited, inventive, and enter- 
prising traders of Manchester. 

A trade sometimes seems to perish when it only assumes 
a different form. Thus the coarsest woollens were formerly 
exported in great quantities to Bussia. The Russians now 
supply themselves with these goods. But the export thither 
of finer cloths has increased in proportion as the other has 
declined. Possibly some parts of the kingdom may havo 
felt something like a languor in business. Objects like trado 
and manufacture, which the very attempt to confino would 
certainly destroy, frequently change their place ; and there- 
by, far from being lost, are often highly improved. Thus 
some manufactures have decayed in tho west nnd south, 
which have made new and more vigorous shoots when trans- 
planted into the north. And hero it is impossible to pass 
by, though the author has said nothing upon it, tho vast ad- 
dition to the mass of British trade, which has been made by 
the improvement of Scotland. What docs ho think of Iho 
commerce of the city of Glasgow, and of tho manufactures of 
Paisley and all the adjacent country ? Has this anything like 
the deadly aspect and facies Jlippomdica which tho false 
diagnostic of our state physician 1ms given to our trade in 
general? Has he not heard of tho iron works of such magni- 
tude even in their cradle which are set up on the Oarreu, 
and which at the same time havo drawn nothing from Hlmf- 
field, Birmingham, or "Wolverhampton ? 

This might perhaps bo enough to show the entire falsity 
of the complaint concerning the decline of our iimmifacl urea. 
But every step we advance, ibis matter (dears up more and 
more; and the false terrors of tho author are dissipated, and 
fade away as the light appears. “ Tho trade and manufactures 
of this country (says lie) going to ruin, and n diminution oi 
our revenue from consmnption must attend the loss ol so 
many seamen and artificers.” Nothing more true than tho 
general observation : nothing moro false than its application 
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life are chiefly a etna ted P The idea of onr oommcm people 
concerning French Iirmg u dreadful , altogether u dreadful 
ns our author’* can poaaiblr ho of the state of his own coantrj, 
a way of thinking that will hardly ever preToil on them to 
desert to Trance-* 

Bat, tearing the author’* speculations, the fact it, that 
they hare not deserted , and of course the manufacture can- 
not be departed, or departing, with them. I am not indeed 
nhle to get at all the detail* of our manufacture* , though, I 
think, i hare taken full a* much perns for that purpose as 
our author Some I hare by me , and they do not hitherto, 
thank God, support the author’* complaint, unless a rast in- 
croaae of the quantity of good* manufactured be a proof of 
losing the manufacture. On a new of the register* m the 
"Weat Biding of York* hi re, for three years before the war, and 
for the three last, it appear*, that the quantity* of doth* 
entered were a* follow* 


Fteowkroa*. FWm ucn 

1762 60,724 72,442 

1768 66,858 71,018 

1764 60,070 72^01 

172462 210,454 


r *»i mrii NcNMn* 

1765 54 ,000 77,410 

1768 72^575 78^03 

1707 102,428 78,810 

8 year*, endmg 1767 220,003 236431 

8 rear*, ending 1754 172453 210,451 

Increase 57,511 18,077 


In thi* maimer thi* capital branch of manufacture ha* m- 

i In » fOOTfi of year* * few nuunftctwnsn b*Te bet* tempted thro*!, 
Dt* by cbetp lirta*. but by hnmfw* premium*, to net up n antni, u>d 
to tntiodoc* the merahetara, Thi* mart h«rT™ £n mrr country cad- 
ent Joe the aUU of U» trtific*!*, tod tM nothing to do with Use* tad a* 
price of prorhiaru. 
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A fade sometime? e.v>ir,c \n ?■■ *-■.*♦ ‘-h - t* , • 
fctfona. Th 3 siU^rUn,: ; .i, •:***,. 
great quantities to Km- fa, 'l ■ ■ h- 
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r, * “ The trade and mamifacto 
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creased, under the increase of taxes ; and this not from a 
declining, but from a greatly flourishing, period of commerce. 
I may say the same on the beat authority of the fabric of 
thin goods at Halifax ; of the bays at Rochdale ; and of that 
infinite variety of admirable manufactures that grow and ex- 
tend every year among the spirited, inventive, and enter- 
prising traders of Manchester. 

A trade sometimes seems to perish when it only assumes 
a different form. Thus the coarsest woollens were formerly 
exported in great quantities to Russia. The Russians now 
supply themselves with these goods. But the export thither 
of finer cloths has increased in proportion as the other has 
declined. Possibly some parts of the kingdom may have 
felt something like a languor in business. Objects like trade 
and manufacture, which the very attempt to confine would 
certainly destroy, frequently change their place ; and there- 
by, far from being lost, are often highly improved. Thus 
some manufactures have decayed in the west and south, 
which have made new and more vigorous shoots when trans- 
planted into the north. And here it is impossible to pass 
by, though the author has said nothing upon it, the vast ad- 
dition to the mass of British trade, winch has been made by 
the improvement of Scotland. What does he think of the 
commerce of the city of Glasgow, and of the manufactures of 
Paisley and all the adjacent country ? Has this anything like 
the deadly aspect and facies Hippocratica winch the false 
diagnostic of our state physician has given to our trade in 
general p Has he not heard of the iron works of such magni- 
tude even in their cradle which are set up on the Carron, 
and which at the same time have drawn notliing from Shef- 
field, Birmingham, or Wolverhampton ? . 

This might perhaps be enough to show the entire falsity 
of the complaint concerning the decline of our manufactures. 
But every step we advance, this matter clears up more ana 
m ore ; and the false terrors of the author are dissipated, and 
&de away as the light appears. “ The trade and manufactures 
of this country (says he) going to ruin, and a diminution of 
our revenue from ■ consumption must attend the loss o so 
many seamen and artificers.” Nothing more true than the 
general observation : nothing more false than 1 s 
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to ottr aretunettnceo Let the revenue cm. consumption 
apeak for itself 

Average of net excuse, since the new duttea, 
three year* ending 1767 £ Vr90,7&i 

Ditto before the now duties, three jeer* end 

17C0 8,2G1,6&4 


Average increase £ 1,820,010 


Here is no dnnnmtion. Here is, on the contrary, on immense 
increase, Thu is owing I shall be told, to the new duties, 
Whieh may increase the total balk, but at the same time may 
make some dimin ution of the produce of the old. AVer® tha 
the fact, it would be far from fupjxjrting the nuthor’« com- 
nlarnt. It might have proved that the burthen lay rather too 
heavy , but it would never prove that tho revenue from eon- 
tnwtption wu impaired, which it wnn hi» busincM to do Bat 
what ib the real feet ? Let ub take, at the beat mttance for 
the purpoae, the produce of the old hereditary and temporary 
date granted in the reign of Charles the Second, whose ob- 
ject it that of moot of the new lmpomtum*, from two aver 
ages, each of eight year*. 

Average, first period, eight years, ending 1764 £ 625,317 

Ditto, second period, eight year*, endi n g 1767 638,613 

Increase £ 13,225 


I have taken theae average* as including in coch a vr*r and 
a pence period, the flrstbefaro the imposition of the now 
duties, too other since tboso impositions j and such is tho 
state of tbo oldest branch of tbo revenue from consumption 
Besides the acquisition of so much new, tha article, to speak 
of no other, has rather increased under the pressure of all 
those additional tales to winch tho author u r» teased to at- 
tribute its destruction. But as the author ha# made his 

E d effort against those moderate, judicious, and oecrsMry 
s, which support all tho dignity, and credit, and tbo 
power of his country, the reader will excuse a little further 
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, . n f1l : R D-nhiect • that we may see liow little oppres- 
rive those taxes L on the shoulders of the public, rfh 
which he labours'' so earnestly to load its imagination. Tor 
this -purpose we take the state of that specific article upon 
whiJrthe two capital burthens of the war leaned the most 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and upon beer. 

Harrell). 

Average of strong beer, brewed in eight years 
before the additional malt and beer duties, . 3,895,059 
Average of strong beer, eight years since the » 

duties ^ ’ 

Increase in the last period 165,667 


Here is the effect of two such daring taxes as 3i. by the 
bushel additional on malt, and 3s. by the barrel additional 
on beer. Two impositions laid without remission one upon 
the neck of the other ; and laid upon an object which before 
bad been immensely loaded. They did not in the least im- 
pair the consumption : it has grown under them. It appears 
that, upon the whole, the people did not feel so much incon- 
venience from the new duties as to oblige them to take refuge 
in the private brewery. Quite the contrary happened in both 
these respects in the reign of King William ; and it happened 
from much slighter impositions. 1 No people can long con- 
sume a commodity for which they are not well able to pay. 
An. enlightened reader laughs at the inconsistent chimera of 
our author, of a people universally luxurious, and at the 
same time oppressed with taxes and declining in trade. ITor 
my part, I cannot look on these duties as the author does. 
He Bees nothing but the burthen. I can perceive the burthen 
as well as he ; but I cannot avoid contemplating also the 


Although the public brewery has considerably increased in this latter 
pcnod, the produce of the malt tax has been something less than in the 
iormer ; this cannot be attributed to the new malt tax. Had this been 

inn Cfiunn il 1 . .. 


— r W Alt; vv 1UU.IL ill A. nuu uus ueeu 

c cause of the lessened consumption, the public brewery, so much more 
ourtticned, must bare felt it more. The cause of this diminution of the 


,, : ..mvio. xjic ui uus mmmuuon or uie 

™ .t 1 lnke bare been principally owing to the greater dearness of 
,, e Eec01 jd period than in the first, which, in all its consequences, 
•v e r e .°P le 113 the country much more than those in the towns. But 
hpvo I™ l \!. ,v°“k c0nsumpli011 ' ma not »on the whole, impaired; as we 
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itrength that supports it From thence I draw the moat 
comfortable tJaurancc* of the future rigour, and the ample 
resource*, of thu great misrepresented country, and can 
noTer prevail on myaelf to make complaints which hare do 
cause, in order to nuae hope* which hare no foundation. 

"When a representation ia hnflt on truth and nature, one 
member support* the other, and mutual hgbti are given and 
received from every part. Thus, a* our manufacturer* hare not 
deserted, nor the manufacture left na, nor the consumption 
declined, nor the revenue sunk , so neither haa trade, which 
i» at once the result, measure, and cause of the whole, in the 
least decayed, aa our author haa thought proper sometime* to 
affirm, constantly to suppose, aa rf it were the moat indis- 
putable of nil propositions He reader will ace below the 
comparative state of our trade 1 in three of the beat years 
before our increase of debt and taxea, and with it the three 
last yean since the author's date of our nun. 

In the last three years the whole of our exports was bo- 
tween 44 and 45 millions. In the three years preceding the 
war, it was no more than from 85 to 80 millions. Tbo over- 
age balance of the former period was £ 3,7(XyX)0 j of the 
Litter, something above four milhans. It » true, that whilst 


1 To4sI Imparts, value. 

Experts, ditto. 

J7W 

£7,889,359 

£11 991,91* 

1753 

6 615,0*9 

12,20,601 

1754 

6,093,473 

11 787328 

Total 

£ 21^307,670 

35,7*03 it 

S 1,007370 


Exports neeed bn ports 

11 118,474 


Medium balance 

£3,^3,158 

1764 

£10319 916 

£ 10,161333 

1765 

10,889 7« 

14,550.507 

1766 

11,475^15 

14,0*4361 

Total 

£W38Wi 13 

41,740303 

3S.0&.M3 


Export* exceed 

1*351,490 

Medium balance for tires kit yean 

£4318163 
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■the impressions of the author’s destructive ^arcontmued 
our trade was greater than it is at present One of the 
necessary consequences of the peace was, that Prance must 
gradually recover a part of those markets of -which she ha 
been originally in possession. However, after all these de- 
ductions, still the gross trade in the worst year of the present 
is better than in the best year of any former period of peace. 

A very great part of our taxes, if not the greatest, has been 
imposed since the beginning of the century . On the author’s 
principles, this continual increase of taxes must have ruined 
our trade, or at least entirely checked its growth. But I have 
a manuscript of Davenant, which contains an abstract of our 
trade for the years 1703 and 17 Of ; by which it appears, that the 
whole export from England did not then exceed £6,652,019. 
It is now considerably more than double that amount. Yet 
England was then a rich and flourishing nation. 

The author endeavours to derogate from the balance in our 
favour as it stands on the entries, and reduces it from four 
millions, as it there appears, to no more than £ 2,500,000. 
His observation on the looseness and inaccuracy of the ex- 
port entries is just ; and that the error is always an error of 
excess, I readily admit. But because, as usual, he has wholly 
omitted some very material facts, his conclusion is as erro- 
neous as the entries he complains of. 

On this point of the custom-house entries I shall make a 
few observations. 1st, The inaccuracy of these entries can. 
extend only to Ebee G-oobs, that is, to such British pro- 
ducts and manufactures, as are exported without drawback 
and without bounty ; which do not in general amount to 
more than two-thirds at the very utmost of the whole ex- 
port even of our home products. The valuable articles of 
corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, and many , others, do not 
come under this objection of inaccuracy. The article of 
Cebtieioate Goons re-exported, a vast branch of our com- 
merce, admits of no error, (except some smaller frauds which 
Cai ?+i e8 tbnated,) as they Save all a drawback of duty, 
e exporter must therefore correctly specify their quan- 

1 an kind. The author therefore is not warranted, from 
c L rror some of the entries, to make a general 
defalcation from the whole balance in our favour. This 
or cannot affect more than half, if so much, of tho PTTim+ 
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ortwie 2n£lj In the account made up at the inspector-ge- 
neral’* office, they estimate only the original cost of Bntrih 
prodnet* as they are here purchased , and on foreign good*, 
only the prices m tbe country from whence they me sent. 
Thu wa» the method established by Air Da Tenant; and, a* 
ferwirt goes, it certainly is a good one. Bat the profit* of 
the merchant it home, and of out factories abroad, are not 
taken into the account which profit on isneh an immerse 
quantity of good* exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
being very groat fire per cent upon the whole, I should 
think a very moderate allowance. 3rdly, It doe* not com- 
prehend the advantage aruing from the employment of 
000,000 tons of shipping which most be paid by the foreign 
consumer, and which, in many bulky arneles of commerce, 
l* equal to the value of tbe commodity Iha can scarcely 
be rated at lea* th an a million annually 4thly, The whole 
import from Ireland and America, and from the West Indies, 
i* *et against ns in the ordinary way of striking a balance of 
import* and export*, whereas the import and export aro 
both our own. This is jo*t a* ridiculous, a* to put against 
the general balance of tbe nation, how much more good* 
Obeature receives from London, than London from Cheshire. 
The whole revolve* and circulate* through this kingdom, and 
i*, to far a* it regard* our profit, in the nature of home trade, 
as much a* if the several countries of America and Ireland 
ner e all pieced to Cornwall. Tbe course of exchange with 
all these place* u folly sufficient to demonstrate that this 
kingdom has tbe whole advantage of then- commerce. 'When 
the final profit upon a whole system of trade rests and cen- 
tre* in a certain place, a balance struck in that place merely 
On the mutnnl sale of commodities is quite fallacious. Othly, 
The en*tom-boo*o entries famish a most defective, and, in- 
deed, ridiculous idea of tho most valuable bran eh of trade 
we have in the world,— that with Newfoundland. Observe 
what you export thither; a little spirts, provision, fishing 
Hues, and ft*hmg hooks. X* this export the true idea of tbo 
Newfoundland trado in tbo light of a benefioal branch of 
commerce F Nothing Ires Examine our imports from 
thenco ; it seems, upon this vulgar idea of exports ana im- 
ports, to turn the balance against you. But your export* to 
Newfoundland are your own good*. Tour import a year 
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own food; as much your own, as that yon raise with yonr 
ploughs out of your own soil; and not your loss, hut your 
gain; your riches, 'not your poverty. But so fallacious is 
this way of judging, that neither the export nor import, nor 
both together, supply any idea approaching to adequate of 
that branch of business. The vessels in that trade go straight 
from Newfoundland to the foreign market ; and the sale there, 
not the import here, is the measure of its value. That trade, 
which is one of your greatest and best, is hardly so much as 
Been in the custom-house entries ; and it is not of less annual 
value to this nation than £400,000. 6thly, The quality of 
your imports must he considered as well as the quantity. 
To state the whole of the foreign import as loss, is exceed- 
ingly absurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, cotton, Spanish wool, 
raw silk, woollen and linen yarn, which we import, are by no 
means to be considered as the matter of a merely luxurious 
consumption; which is the idea too generally and loosely 
annexed to our import article. These above-mentioned are 
materials of industry, not of luxury, which are wrought up 
here, in many instances, to ten times, and more, of their 
original value. Even where they are not subservient to our 
exports, they still add to our internal wealth, which consists 
in the stock of useful commodities, as much as in gold and 
silver. In looking over the specific articles of our export 
and import, I have often been astonished to see for how 
small a part of the supply of our consumption, either luxuri- 
ous or convenient, we are indebted to nations properly foreign 
to us. 

These considerations are entirely passed over by the 
author; they have been hut too much neglected by most 
who have speculated on this subject. But they ought never 
to he omitted by those who mean to come to anything like 
the true state of the British trade. They compensate, and 
they more than compensate, everything which the author 
can cut off with any appearance of reason for the over-entry 
°i JJrdash goods ; and they restore to us that balance of four 
millions, which the author has thought proper on such a 
very poor and limited comprehension of the object to reduce 

f n nnn aaa d 
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allow hu facia, they will not rapport hit caacloconj. IVTak 
vf all be (»tb of tbe state of this balance were true? did not 
the ram© objections alw&yi lie to custom house entries ? do 
they defalcate more from the entries of 1706 than from those 
of 1754 P If they prove us rumed, we were always rwnrd. 
Some ravens hate always indeed crooked out this kind of 
song They hare a malignant delight m presaging mischief 
when they are not employed in doing it : they are miser able 
and disappointed at every instance of the public prosperity 
They overtook tii like the malevolent being of the poeti 


— Trxtomida amtjmeii c vm 
Jnttnxit, opibuJipu, * fttia p+o$ rir*m£m ; 
rlxym ImM iocrym«i f%U uU ImcrjmtiiU cwtuL 


It ib m this apint that some hare looked upon thoee aeo- 
dents that caafc on occasional damp upon trade. Their ima- 
ginations entail these accident! upon na m perpetuity We 
Haro had iome bad harveata. Thu most my disadvantage- 
oualy affect the balance of trade, and the navigation of a 
people, #o large a part of whose commerce u m gram. But, 
m knowing tb© cause, we ore morally certain, that, according 
to the coins© of events, it cannot long aubsut. In the three 
last year*, w© have exported scarcely any gram [ in good 
year*, that export hath been worth twelve hundred thousand 
pounds and more , in tho two last years, far from exporting, 
w© have been obliged to import to the amount perhaps of 
onr former exportation. So that in thia article too balance 
must he £2,000,000 against us , that is, on© mflhon in tbe 
ceasing of gain, the other in the increase of expenditure 
Bat none of tbe author'* promise* or project* could bam 
prevented this misfortune , and, thank Clod, we do not want 
him or them to relieve u* from it, although, if ha friend* 
should now come into power, I doubt not bnt they will be 
ready to take credit for any increase of trad© or excise, that 
may ana© from the happy orenrostanco of a good harvest. 

Thus connects with his loud laments and melancholy prog- 
nostications concerning the high pne© of the neccssanes of 
life and tb© product* of labour With all bts others, I deny 
this fact; and I again call upon him to proto it. Take 
average, and not aeddent, tho grand and tint neceawxy of 
life is cheap in this country , and that too as weighed, not 
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against labour, which is its true counterpoise. hut against 
money. Does ho call the price of wheat nt thin day, hot ween 
32 and -JO shillings p«r quarter in London, dear?' lie must 
know that fuel (an object of the highest order in the neces- 
saries of life, and of t he first necessity in almost every kind 
of manufacture) is in many of our provinces cheaper Hum in 
anv part of the globe. Meat is on the whole not excessively 
dear, whatever its price may he nt particular times and from 
particular accidents. If it lew had anythin;! like an uniform 
rise, this enhancement may easily hi’ proved not to he owing 
to the increase of taxes, hut t<> uniform inereaM’ of consump- 
tion and of money. Diminish the latter, and meat in your, 
markets will he sufficiently cheap in account, hut much 
dearer in effect : because fewer will he in a condition to huy. 
Thus your apparent plenty will he real indigence. At pre- 
sent, even under temporary disadvantages, the me of flesh is 
greater here than anywhere else: it is continued without 
any interruption of Louts or meagre days; it is sustained 
and growing even with the increase of our taxes. Hut some 
have the art of converting oven the signs of national pros- 
perity into symptoms of decay and ruin. And our author, 
who so loudly disclaims popularity, never fails to lay hold of 
the most vulgar popular prejudices and humours, in hopes to 
captivate the crowd. Even thos-o peevish dispositions which 
grow out of some transitory suffering, those posing clouds 
which float in our changeable atmosphere, are by him indus- 
triously figured into frightful shapes, in order first to terrify 
and then to govern the populace. 

It was not enough for the author’s purpose to give this 
false and discouraging picture of the state of his own country. 
It did not fully answer his end, to exaggerate her hurt hens, 
to depreciate her successes, and to vilify her character. 
Xotlnng had been done, unless the situation of Ernnee were 
exalted in proportion ns that of England had been abased. 
The reader will excuse the citation J make at length from 
his hook; he outdoes himself upon this occasion. II is confi- 
dence is indeed unparalleled, and altogether of the heroic cast ; 

“ If our rival nations were in the same circumstances with 
ourselves, the augmentation of our taxes would produce no ill 

1 It is dearer in some places, and rather cheaper in others ; hut it must 
soon all come to a level. 


Q 
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consequence* if we were obliged to raise our pnoe», they 
meat, from the same cause*, do the lie, and could take no 
advantage by undec-eefliDg and under-working 04 . But the 
ala rmi ng ctranderrabon to Great Britain m, dot Prana u not 
t* the tame condition Her distresses, during tbo war, were 
great,, but they were immediate , heT want of credit, aa has 
been Mid, compelled her to impoverish her people, hy raising 
the greatest part of her supplies withm the year , bat t\$ 
buriktmt rkc tatpoted on then tare, 1 * a gr e a t eteanre, tnrpo- 
rffry, and mutt be greatly dimimtbed by a Jew year* qf peace 
She could procure no camndernble loon*, therefore the hi* 
mortgaged no rucb opprewice taxet at tkota Great Britain bat 
tmpoxea tn perpetuity for payment qf t nterett Peace mint, 
therefore, moon re-establish her commerce and manufactures, 
especially es the comparative hgktnet* qf faxes, and the 
choapneM of Bring, in that country, must make France an 
asylum for Bntaah manufacturers and artificers." On this 
tho author rest* the merit of hi* whole *yatem And on tht* 
point I win join wane with bun If France n not at lreut 
m the tame condition, eren m that very condition which tho 
author falsely represents to be oura, if the very m c i a o of 
hia proposition be not true, then I will admit hi* state of the 
nation to bo luat , and all his inference* from that state to 
be logical ana conclusive It is not surprising, that tbo au- 
thor ahould hazard our opinion of bn veracity That is a 
yirtuo on which great statesmen do not perhaps piquo tbetn- 
•elre* to much but it 1 * somewhat extraordinary, that ho 
should stake on a rery poor calculation of chances, *11 
credit for care, for accuracy, and for knowledge of the sub- 
icct of which ho treat*, lie is rash and inaccurate, because 
no think* ho wntei ton public ignorant and inattentive But 
he may find himielf in that respect, a* in many other*, 
greatlr mistaken. 

In order to contrast the light and rigorous condition 01 
Franco with that of England, weak and sinking under her 
burthen?, he states, in hi* tenth page, that France had raised 
£50.31-1,378 sterling by laser mth* tie tereral peart from 
tho year 1760 to 17G2 both inclusive An Englishman must 
stand aghast at such a representation . To find Franco able 
to raite the year sums little inferior to all that wr 

were able even to terror on interest with all the resources 
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of the greatest ami most established credit in t ho world! 
Europe was filled with astonishment when Ihov saw England 
borrow in one year twelve millions. It. wns thought, nud 
very justly, no small proof of national strength and financial 
skill. to find a fund for the payment of the interest upon this 
sum. The interest of this, computed with the one per eat/. 
annuities, amounted only to £‘000.000 a year. This, 1 say, 
was thought a surprising effort even of credit. But. this 
author talks, as of a thing not worth proving, and hut just 
worth observing, that Franco in one year raised sixteen times 
that sum without, borrowing, and continued to raise sums 
not far from equal to it for several years together. Suppose 
some Jacob llcnriques had. proposed, in tiie year 1702, to 
prevent a perpetual charge on the nation by raising ten 
millions within the year: he would have been considered, 
not as a harsh financier, who laid a heavy hand on the public ; 
but as a poor visionary, who had run mad on supplies and 
taxes. They who know that the whole land tax of England, 
at *1?. in the pound, raises but two millions, will not easily 
apprehend that any sueli sums ns the author lias conjured up 
can be raised even in the most opulent nations. Ernnee owed 
a large debt, and was encumbered with heavy establishments, 
before that war. The author does not formally deny that 
she borrowed something in every year of its continuance ; let 
him produce the funds for this astonishing annual addition 
to all her vast preceding taxes, an addition equal to the whole 
excise, customs, land and malt taxes of England taken to- 
gether. 

But what must be the reader’s astonishment, perhaps bis 
indignation, if he Bliould find that this great financier hns 
fallen into the most unaccountable of alt errors, no less an 
error than that of mistaking the identical sums borroicrd b\j 
France upon interest, for supplies raised within the year. Can 
it bo conceived that any man only entered into the first rudi- 
ments of finance should make so cgregiotiB a blunder; should 
write it, should print it ; should curry it to a second edition ; 
should take it not collaterally and incidentally, hut lay it down 
as the corner-stone of his whole system, in such an important 
point as the comparative states of Erancc and England ? But 
it will he said, that it was his misfortune to ho ill-informed. 
Not at all, A man of any loose general knowledge, and of 
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tte moat ordi n ary sagicity, never oonld hare been misinformed 
w bo gross a manner , because he would have immediate ly 
rejected so 'wild and extravagant an account 

The fact a this the credit of France, bad as it might hare 
been, did enab le her (not to ra we within the year) bat to 
borrow the very Bums the anthoT mentions , that is to tay, 
1,100,910,201 litre*, making, in the anther’ ■ computation, 
£50,014,878 The credit of Franco was low j but rt was not 
annihilated- Sbe did not derive, ns oar author choose* to as- 
sert, any advantages from the debihtT of her credit. It* con* 
sequence was the natural one uhe borrowed , bat *he bor- 
rowed npon bad terms, indeed on the moat exorbitant usury 
In ipeakmg of a foreign rovenuo, the very pretence to ic- 
curacy wonia bo the most inaccurate thing m the world. 
Neither the author nor I ran with certainty authenticate the 
information we communicate to tbo public, nor m *n a Hair of 
eternal fluctuation arrive at perfect exactness All wo can 
do, and this we may be expected to do, is to avoid gross emu* 
and blunder* of a capital nature IVc caaturt order the pro- 
per officer to lay the accounts before the House. But the 
render must judge on the probability of the aocoant* we lay 
before him Tbo author speaks of France as raising her sup- 
plies for war by taxes within the year ; and of her debt, ** 
a thing scarcely worthy of notice I affirm that sbo borrowed 
largo sums in every year , and has thereby accumulated in 
immense debt. This debt continued after tbo war infinitely 
to embarrass her affair* j and to find somo moons for it* re- 
duction was then and has ever since been tbo first object of 
her policy Bat she has so little succeeded in oil beroffijrts, 
that the perpetttl debt of Franco is at thu hour httlo short 
of £100,000,000 sterling j and sbo stands charged with at 
least 40,000.000 of English pounds on life-rents and tontine* 
Tbo annuities paid at this day at the Hotel do VUto of 
Paris, which ore by no mean* 'her solo payment* of that 
nature, amount to 130,000,000 of lirrc*, that ii, to 0 ,318,000 
ponnds i besides billets a* perintr, and ran mu detached and 
unfunded debt*, to a great amount, and which bear an in- 
terest , , . ... 

At tbo end of the war, the interest pajablo on her debt 
amounted to upwards of seven million* sterling 3L do h 
Verdy, the last hope of tbo French finances, wa* called In, to 
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aid in the reduction of an interest, so light to our author, so 
intolerably heavy upon those who are to pay it. After many 
unsuccessful efforts towards reconciling arbitrary* reduction 
with public credit, he was obliged to go the plain high road 
of power, and to impose a tax of 10 per cent, upon a very 
great part of the capital debt of that kingdom; and this 
measure of present ease, to the destruction of future credit, 
produced about £500,000 a year, which was carried to their 
Cause d' amortissement, or sinking fund. But so unfaithfully 
and unsteadily has tliis and all the other articles which 
compose that fund been applied to their purposes, that they 
have given the state but very little even ot present relief, 
since it is known to the whole world that she is beliind-hand 
on every one of her establishments. Since the year 1763/ 
there has been no operation of any consequence on the 
French finances : and in this enviable condition is France at 
present until regard to her debt. 

Everybody knows that the principal of the debt is but a 
name ; the interest is the only thing which can distress a na- 
tion. Take this idea, which will not be disputed, and compare 
the interest paid by England with that paid by France : 

Interest paid by France, funded and unfunded, 
for perpetuity or on lives, after the tax of 
10 per cent. . . . . . £ 6,500,000 

Interest paid by England, as stated by the 
author, p. 27 . . . . ' 4,600,000 


Interest paid by France exceeds that paid by 
England . . . . . £ 1,900,000 


The author cannot complain, that I state the interest paid 
by England as too low. fLe takes it himself as the extremes! 
term. Nobody who knows anything of the French finances 
will affirm that I state the interest paid by that kingdom too 
high. It might be easily proved to amount to a great deal 
more : even this is near two millions above what is paid by 
England. 

There are three standards to judge of the good condition 
of a nation with regard to. its nuanc es. 1st, The relief of 
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the people. 2nd, The equality of imipbee to establishment* 
flrd. The rtnte of public credit. Tiy France on all tbrae 
itacdardi. 

Although cmr author Terr HbernUr administer* relief to 
the people of Prance, it* government hn* not been altogether 
*0 gracious. Since the peace she has taken off but a tingle 
an$tic*e, or t h il lm g m the pound, and tome tmall matter m 
the capitation. Bat, if the government ba* relieved them in 
one point, it ha* only burthened them the more heavily m 
another The Taille, 1 that gneroo* and destructive imposi- 
tion, -which all their financier* lament, -without being ahloto 
remoro or to replace, ha* been augmented no let* th*n rn 
millions of hires, or 270,000 pound* Engli*h A further 
au^mentatum of thi* or other dubri » ncm talked of , and 
it a certainly neccaaaiy to tbmr affairs bo exceedingly re- 
mote from either truth or reruinuhtude 1 * the author’* 
amazing assertion, t&at the btrtient qf .Fniar* tn the tryrr 
teeter t» a great wr eanure temporary, and nnst be greatly 4mm- 
uled by a few yearn of netrea 

In toe next place if the people of France are not light- 
ened of taxes, bo neither 1 * the *tate duburtbtmed of charge*. 

I speak from very good information, that tbn annual income 
of that state 11 at tun day 80 million* of ltrrce, or £1^50,000 
sterling, ibort of a provision for tbnr ardmury peace estab- 
lish in ent, *0 far are they from the attempt or eTtm hope to 
discharge any part of tho capital of tbeir enormous debt. 
Indeed, under inch extreme atraitne** and di» traction la- 
bours the whole body of tbmr finance*, *o far doe* their 
charge outrun thcar supply- in every particular, that no man, 

I bcltere. who ha* considered thoir affair* with any degree 
of attention or mfornmtion, but mutt hourly look for *omo 
extraordinary convulsion m that whole ij*tem j the effect of 
which on France, and even on nil Europe, It 1 * difficult to 
conjecture. 

In the third point of new, tbnr credit Let tho reader 
cart hi* oye on a table of the price of French fund*, a* they 
itood a few week* ago, compared with the ftnto of tome of 
our 'Png ltib stock*, oven in their present low condition 

* A ixs rated by tin inlnxbst In e*eb gramEly, an lb* pmomed 

fortune of rrwy pa»m briow ti* dtps* rf m eentlaaaa. 
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French. Brit Mi. 

5 per cenis . . . .03 Haul' slock, 5£ . . 150 

4 per cent, (not taxed) 57 ‘X- per cent. cons. . 100 

3 per cent. ditto . 49 3 per cent. cons. . . SS 

This state of the funds of France and England is sufficient 
to convince even prejudice and obstinacy, that if Franco and 
England are not in the same condition, (ns the author af- 
firms they are not.) the dillerence is infinitely to tho disad- 
vantage of France. This deprcciaf ion of their funds has 
not much the air of a nation lightening burthens and dis- 
charging debts. 

Such is the true comparative state of the two kingdoms in 
those capital points of Anew. Now ns to the nature of tho 
taxes which provide for this debt, as well ns for their ordi- 
nary establishments, tho author has thought proper to affirm 
that “ they are comparatively light;” that “she has mort- 
gaged no such oppressive taxes ns ours his effrontery on this 
head is intolerable. Does tho author recollect a single tax 
in England to which something parallel in nature, and as 
heavy in burthen, does not exist in France ; does he not 
know that the lands of the noblesse are still under the load 
of the greater part of the old feudal charges, from which the 
gentry of England have been relieved for upAvards of 100 
years, and Avhicli were in kind, as well as burthen, much 
Avorse than our modern land tax ? Besides that all tho gen- 
try of France serve in the army on very slender pay, and to 
the utter ruin of their fortunes ; all those Avho are not noble 
have their lands heavily taxed. Does he not know that Avine, 
brandy, soap, candles, leather, salt-petre, gunpoAvder, are 
taxed in France ? Has he not heard that goA r ernment in 
France has made a monopoly of that great article of salt ? 
that they compel the people to take a certain quantity of it, 
and at a certain rate, both rate and quantity fixed at the ar- 
bitrary pleasure of the imposer? 1 11 that they pay in France 
the Taille , an arbitrary imposition on presumed property ? 

1 .Before the war it was sold to, or rather forced on, the consumer at 

11 sous, or about 5 d. the pound. What it is nt present, I nm not informed. 
Eveu this will appear no trivial imposition. In London, salt may be 
had at a penny farthing per pound from tho last retailer. 
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that a tax u laid in fact and name, on the cacno arbitrary 
standard, upon tho acquisitions of their industry T and that 
m France a henry capitation-tas u alio paid, from the highest 
to the very poorest sort of people ? Ham we tare* of such 
weight or anything at all of the compolnon, m the article of 
tali/ an rre pay any txuJlaya, any facility-tax, any txdurtry- 
taxT do wo pay any capit at ion-tax whatsoerer P I bell ere the 
people of London would fall mto an agony to bear of such 
tare* proposed upon tliom as are paid at Pam. There 11 not 
a single articlo of provision for man or beast, which enter* 
that great city, and in not erased , corn, hay, tncal, butchcre- 
meat, fish, fowls, everything I do not here mean to cenmro 
tho policy of taxes laid on tho consumption of great luxun- 
oui a tie* I only state the fact We should bo rnth difficulty 
brought to bear of a tor of 50* upon every or sold in Stnitb- 
flel<L Yet this tar is paid in Pans Wmo, tha lower *ori of 
wine, little better than English small beer, pay* 2d a bottle 
We indeed tax ear beer bat the imposition on -small beer 
i* very far from heavy In no part of England are eatable* 
of any kind tho object of taxation. In almost every other 
country m Europe they are erased, more or les*. I have by 
mo the state of tne revenues of many of the principal nation* 
on the continent j and, on compering them with ours, I think 
I am fairly warranted to assert, that England is tho most 
lightly taxed of any of tho greet states of Europe* They 
whose unnatural and sullen joy arise* from a contemplation 
of the distresses of their country, will revolt at thu position. 
But if I am called upon, I will prove it beyond oil possibility 
of dispute . cron though this proof *hcruld deprive these gen- 
tlemen of too lingular satisfaction of considering their country 
a* undono, and though tho best aril government, tho best 
constituted and tho beat managed revenue, that ever tlte 
world beheld, should bo thoroughly vindicated from their 
perpetual clamour* and complaint*. A* to onr neighbour 
ond nral France, in addition to what I bavo hero suggested, 

I say, and vrlien tho author choose# formally tu deny, 1 shall 
formally prero it, that her anblect* par more than England, 
on a computation of tho wealth of both countries , that her 
taxes are more injudiciously and more oppressively imposed, 
more rcintioudj collected, come m a smaller proportion to 
the royal coffer*, and are ha* applied by (as to the pabbe 
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service. I mn not one of those ■who choose to (nice the 
author’s •word for this happy and flourishing condition of the 
Preach finances, rather than attend to the changes, the vio- 
lent pushes, and the despair of all her own financiers. Docs 
he choose to be referred for the easy and happy condition of 
the subject in Prance to tlic remonstrances of their own 
parliaments, written with such an eloquence, feeling, and 
energy, as I have not seen exceeded in any other writings? 
The author may say, their complaints are exaggerated, and 
the e fleets of faction. I answer, that they arc 1 he represent- 
ations of numerous, grave, and most respectable bodies of 
men, upon the affairs of their own country. But, allowing 
that discontent and faction may pervert the judgment of 
such venerable bodies in Prance, we have as good a right to 
suppose that the same causes may full as probably have pro- 
duced from a private, however respectable person, that 
frightful, and, I trust 1 have shown, groundless, representa- 
tion of our own affairs in England. 

The author is so conscious of the dangerous effects of that 
representation, that he thinks it necessary, and very neces- 
sary it is, to guard against them. He assures us, “ that Ho 
has not made that display of the difficulties of his country, 
to expose her counsels to the ridicule of other stales, or to 
provoke a vanquished enemy to insult her ; nor to excite the 
people’s rago against their governors, or sink them into a 
despondency of the public welfare.” I readily admit this 
apology for his intentions. God forbid I should think any 
man capable of entertaining so execrable and senseless a 
design. The true cause of his drawing so shocking a picture 
is no more than this; and it ought rather to claim our pity 
than excite our indignation ; he finds himself out of power ; 
and this condition is intolerable to him. The same sun 
which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the whole creation, 
does not shine upon disappointed ambition. It is something 
that rays out of darkness, and inspires nothing hut gloom 
and melancholy. Men in this deplorable state of mind find 
a comfort in spreading the contagion of their spleen. They 
find an advantage too ; for it is a general popular error, to 
imagine the loudest complainers for the public to be the 
most anxious for its welfare. If such persons can answer 
the ends of relief and profit to themselves, they are apt to - 
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be oreleta enough about either the mean* or the conie- 
queneet 

"Whatever thu complamanfo motive* may be. the effect* 
can hr no possibility be other then those which he » 
strongly, end I hope truly, disclaims *11 intention of p 
duang To verify this, the reader has only to consider now 
dreadful a picture he has drawn in hie thirty -se co nd page of 
the itate of tin* kingdom , inch a picture at, I believe, hie 
hardly been applicable, without tome exaggeration, to the 
most degenerate and undone comm onwealt h that ever existed. 

tlu* new of things be compared with the prospect of a 
remedy which he propoae* m the page directly oppoaite and 
the taWquent. I believe no man living could have imagined 
it pc^ible, except for the take of burlesquing a aubjcct, to 
propose remedies to ridiculously duproportronate to the evil, 
bo full of uncertainty in their operation, and depending for 
their sucee** in every atep upon the happy event of to many 
new, dangerom, and vanonsry projects. It in not aim**, 
that he hat thought proper to give the public aome little 
notice of what they may expect from bn friends, when our 
affairs shall be committed to their management Let ut *co 
how the account* of disease and remedy ore balanced in hi* 
State of the Nabon. In the first place, on the *fdo of evils, 
be itattWj u an impoverished and heavily burtbeoed public. 
A dochnmg trade and decreasing ipccic Tbo power of tho 
crown never *o much extended over the great , but tbe great 
without inflnoneo over tbe l ow er sort Parliament losing 
it* reverenco with the people The voice of tbo multitude 
aet up against the senso of tbe legislature j a people lax unoa* 
and ncentious, impatient of rule, and detpinng all authority 
Government relaxed In ev er y sinew, and * corrupt selfish 
spirit pervading the whole. An opinion of many, that tbe 
form of government i* not worth contending for Ao attach- 
ment in tbe hulk of tbe people towards tbo constitution 
Ivo reverence for the custom* of our ancestor*. Iso attach- 
ment hut to pmato ml crest, nor any irei but for seffleh 
gratification* Trade and manufacture* going to ruin 
Great Britain in danger of becoming tributary to Irsnre, 
and the descent of tbe crown dependent on her pleasure 
Ireland, in nw of a war, to become a prev to 1 ranee, and 
Great Bn tain, unable to recover Ireland, cede it by treaty 
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(the author never can think of n treaty •without malting ces- 
sions) in order to purchase, peace lor herself. The colonics 
left exposed to the ravages of a domestic, or the conquest of 
a foreign, enemy.” — Gloomy enough. God knows. The 
author well observes, 1 that a mind not totally devoid of feeling 
cannot look upon such a prospect icithout horror ; and an 
heart capable of humanity must hr unable to bear its descrip- 
tion. lie ought to have added, that no man of common dis- 
cretion ought to have exhibited it to the public, if it were 
true ; or of common honesty, if if were false. • 

But now for the comfort ; the day-star which is' to arise 
in our hearts; the author’s grand scheme for totally re- 
versing this dismal state of things, and making us “happy 
at home and respected abroad, formidable in war and Nour- 
ishing in peace.” 2 

In this great work lie proceeds with a facility equally 
astonishing and pleasing. Never was financier less embar- 
rassed by the burthen of establishments, or with the difli- 
culty of finding ways and means. If an establishment is 
troublesome to him, lie lops oil’ at a stroke just as much of it 
as he chooses, lie mows down, without giving qunrtcr, or 
assigning reason, army, navy, ordnance, ordinary, extraor- 
dinaries ; nothing can stand before him. Then, when ho 
comes to provide, Amalthea’s horn is in his hands ; and he 
pours out with, an inexhaustible bounty, taxes, duties, loans, 
and revenues, without uneasiness to himself, or burthen to 
the public. Insomuch that, when wo consider the abund- 
ance of his resources, we cannot avoid being surprised at his 
extraordinary attention to savings. But it is all the exu- 
berance of Ills goodness. 

This book has so much of a certain tone of power, that 
one would be almost tempted to think it written by some 
person who had been in high office. A man is generally 
rendered somewhat a worse reasoner for having been a minis- 
ter. In private, the assent of listening and obsequious 
friends ; in public, the venal cry and prepared vote of a pas- 
sive senate ; confirm him in habits of begging the question 
with impunity, and asserting without thinking himseli obliged 
to prove. Had it not been for some such habits, the author 
1 P. 31. « P. 33. 
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that MJmce, a* the State of the Kation has done, the author 
apprehends his own scanty provision of £35,000 to be by far 
too considerable, and thinks it may well admit of farther re- 
dactions 1 Thus, according to hit own principle*, this grant 
economist falls into a neiaus prodigality , and is as far in hii 
rstmmto from a consistency with his own pnnanlas as with 
the real nature of the service*. 

Htill, however, his present establislunent differs from its 
archetype of 1704, by being, ibomjh raised in purtocolar 
ports, upon tbo whole about £141,000 smaller It is im- 

C -ed, he tolls ns, by the expenenoe of the two last year*. 

would have concluded that the peace establishment of 
theao two years had been leas than that of 1704, m order to 
suggest to the author his improvement*, which enabled him 
to reduce it But how does that turn out P 

Peace establishment* 1707 and 1703, medium £ 8,910,875 
Ditto, eatimato in the Considerations, &r l7&i 8,00 9,700 


Different*) £ 809,075 

* Tbs author of tbs Stale of the Naticn, n. SI, informs ns, that til nn 
of £7&,0Q0 allowed by him for the ftitiai af th* army and ordnance, U hi 
U*a than tu allowed for the same terries fa the yean 1TS7 « nd 17© 
It Is so undoubtedly, and by st least £20Q£TO. Hs sees thsl he cannot 
abide by th* piss of the GaaatderaUoo* in this point, bar Is he wUllnf 
wboDr to (rim It up. Such ss wiaTmoui diffamice u that between 
£3?i,OT0 and £900,000 puts him to a stand. Should he adopt the latter 
plan of increased expense, be most then eonfen* the! had, on a former 
<wxe*lao, ejpejionaJy billed With the pobtiej at the same time all his 
future promisee of redncuon most M to the ground. If he stock to the 
£35,000 he was sure that ar my one mast expect from him ■ oat* aroma t 
how Une mcmatrcraa charge came to ca n thr oe errer »tooe the war, when it 
tu dearly imn e ces sarr , hoar all those rocteeboue ofmjniatma (M*<nm 
fad mind) cam* to pay h, and arhy hi* post friend In parliament, and Vie 
perttao* without door*, came not to pursue to rnfa, at kaat to utter shame, 
the author* of m grtmndleaa and aoandalout a proftaioo. In thi* strait he 
toci a middle way } and, to oorae nearer the reel state of the aerrioe, he 
outbid the CaraHMaiVxa, at cw stroke, £40,000} at the eaata thna be 
bints to yun, that yo* may txptet acme benefit also from the original 

r Bnt tie author of the Ckaaidenllan* will not sufftr him to eecape 
He iau pbmwi him down to hi* £35,000 1 for that fa the *nm he hi* 
ci^eci, not m what b* tilnka will probably be required, but aa maktnf 
the most ample allowance fox erery poaeflae ccaalngency Bee that an 
tbor, p 42 tad 43. 

• ife ba* dooe greet injrwtioe to the adaifahmeit of 17G9 but 1 to* 
not here tune for thk dJecueaum ; nor ia it noceeeaiy to Ud* argument. 
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A vast increase instead of diminution. The experience then 
of the two last years ought naturally to have given the idea 
of a heavier establishment ; but this writer is able to diminish 
by increasing, and to draw the effects of subtraction from 
the operations of addition. By means of these new powers, 
he may certainly do whatever he pleases. He is indeed 
moderate enough in the use of them, and condescends to 
settle his establishments at £3,468,161 a year. 

However, he has not yet done with it ; he has further 
ideas of saving, and new resources of revenue. These addi- 
tional savings are principally two : 1st, It is to be hoped, 1 
says he, that the sum of £250,000 (which in the estimate he 
allows for the deficiency of land and malt) will be less by 
£37,924. 2 

2nd, That the sum of £20,000 allowed for the Foundling 
Hospital, and £1,S00 for American Surveys, will soon cease 
to be necessary, as the services will be completed. 

'What follows, with regard to the resources, 3 is very well 
worthy the reader’s attention. “ Of this estimate,” says he, 
“upwards of £300,000 will be for the plantation service; 
and that sum, I hope, the people of Ireland and the colonies 
might be induced to take off Great Britain, and defray be- 
tween them, in the proportion of £200,000 by the colonies, 
and £100,000 by Ireland.” 

Such is the whole of this mighty scheme. Take his re- 
duced estimate, and his further reductions, and his resources 
altogether, and the result will be ; He will certainly lower 
the provision made for the navy. He will cut off largely 

1 P. 34. 

2 In making up this account, he falls into a surprising error of arithme- 
tic. “ The deficiency of the land-tax in the year 1754 and 1755,* when it 
was at ' Is., amounted to no more, on a medium, than £49,372; to which 
if we add half the mm, it will give us £79,058 as the peace deficiency 
at 3 j.” • 

Total . . 1 . . £ 49,372 

Add the half .... 24,686 

£ 74,058 

Which he makes £79,058. This is indeed in disfavour of his argument ; 
but we shall see that he has ways, by other errors, of reimbursing himself. 

3 P. 34. 


• P. S3. 
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w carrying cm at Portsmouth, but uot of grater mag- 
nitude than utility 5 and they must be provided for A 
yesr’B estimate is therefore no rust idea at all of a perma- 
nent peace eatnbluhmenL Ilad the author opened this nutter 
upon these plain principle*, a judgment might hare been 
fanned, how mr he had ccmtnvwl to recoiiede national de- 
fence with public economy TiUheha* done it, those who had 
rather depend on any man’s reason than the greatest nan’s 
authonty, will not give him credit on this h^d, for the saving 
of a single shilling At to those savings which are already 
made, or in course of being made, whether right or wrong, 
he has nothing at all to do with them , they can be no part of 
ha project, conaidered bj a plan cf refbrmation. I greatly fear 
that the error has not lately been on the mdo of profuaam. 

Another head is the lanng on the army and ordnance ei- 
tmordmanea, particularly in the American branch. 'What 
or how much reduction may be made, none of us, I believe, 
can with any Crime** pretend to say j very little, I am con- 
vinced. The stato of America a extremely unsettled 5 more 
troops hare been sent thithar, new dispositions bare been 
made j and this augmentation of number, and change of dis- 
position, has rarely, I behave, the effect of lcesening the bill 
lor extraordinane*, which, if not this year, yet m the next 
we must certainly feel. Care has not been wanting to in- 
troduce economy mto that part of the samoe. The author’* 
great friend has* made, I admit, some regulation* , hi* imme- 
diate successor* have made more and better Ttes part will 
be handled mare ably and more minutely at another tune 1 
but no one cam cut down this bill of extraordinane* *1 his 
pleasure The author has giTcn us nothing but hrs word, 
lor any certain or considerable reduction ; ana this we ought 
to be the mare cautious in taking, as he has promised great 
savings in his Qy%fvtcrat umt r which he has not choeen to 
abide by in Ins JSta/it cf&o Nihon. 

On this head also of the American extraor din a ir e*, he can 
take credit for nothing A* to his next, the lessening of the 
deficiency of the land and malt tax, particularly of the malt 
tax , any person the leent oonveraanl m that subject cannot 
avoid a nmite. This deficiency antes from charge of collec- 
tion, from sntacipatian,* and from defective produce. What 
has the author mi on the reduction of any head of this do* 
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ficicncy upon the land tax ? On tlicsc points ho is absolutely 
silent. As to tbo deficiency on tbc malt tax, which is chiefly 
owing to a defective produce, be has, and can have, nothing 
to propose. If this deficiency should be lessened by tbo in- 
crease of malting in any years more than in others, (ns it is 
a greatly fluctuating object,) bow much of this obligation 
shall we owe to this author’s ministry ? will it not be the 
case under any administration ? must it not go to the gene- 
ral service of the year, in some way or other, let the finances 
be in whose hands they will ? But why take credit for so 
extremefy reduced a deficiency at all ? 1 can tell him he lias 
no rational ground for it in the produce of the yenr 1707 ; 
and I suspect will ImVe full as little reason from the pro- 
duce of the year 17GS. That produce may indeed become 

f renter, and the deficiency of course will be less. It may tod 
e far otherwise. A fair and judicious financier will not, as 
this writer lias done, for the sake of making out a Bpccious 
account, select a favourable year or two, at remote periods, 
and ground his calculations on those. In 17GS he will not 
take the deficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for his standard. 
Sober men have hitherto (and must continue this course, to 
preserve this character) taken indifferently the mediums of 
the years immediately preceding. But a person who has 
a scheme from which he promises-much to the public ought 
to be still more cautious ; he should ground his speculation 
rather on the lowest mediums ; because all new schemes are 
known to be subject to some defect or failure not foreseen ; 
and which therefore every prudent proposer will be ready to 
allow for, in order to lay his foundation as low and as solid 
as possible. Quite contrary is the practice of some poli- 
ticians. They first propose savings, which they well know 
cannot be made, in order to get a reputation for economy. 
In due time they assume another, but a different method, by 
providing for the service they had before cut off or straitened, 
and which they can then very easily prove to be necessary. In 
the same spirit they raise magnificent ideas of revenue on 
. funds which they know to be insufficient. Afterwards, who 
can blame them, if they do not satisfy the public desires ? 
They are great artificers ; but they cannot work without ma- 
terials. 

These axe some of the little arts of great statesmen. To 

r 2 
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•uch wo If * to them, and follow -where the anther leads xn, 
tt> ha next rewraree, the Pcrandlrog Hospital. Whatever 
particular virtue there it m the mode of this taring, there 
•coma to be nothing at all new, and indeed nothing wonder* 
fully Important In it. The sum annually Toted for the sup- 
port of the Foundling Hospital haa been in a former writ** 
ment limited to the establishment of the children then m 
the hospital. When they are apprenticed, this provision. will 
oetae It will therefore fall m more or lea» at different 
hniea , and will at length cense entirely But, until it does, 
we cannot reckon upon it aa the Baring on the establishment 
of any given year nor dan any one conceive how the author 
come* to mention this, any more than some other article*, as 
a part of a new plan of economy whirni i a to retrieve oar af- 
fair*. This charge will mdeed cease m it* own tana. But 
will no other succeed to it ? II** he ever known the public 
free from some contingent charge, either for the just irappcrt 
of royal dignity, or for national magnificence, or far publw 
chanty, or for public service f doe* ho cbooee to flatted hia 
render* that no *uch will ever return ? or doee he in good 
earnest declare, that let the reason, or necessity, be what they 
will, he is resolved not to provide for such service* f 
Another resource of economy yet remain*, for he glean* 
the field very closely, £1800 for the American Harvey*. 
"Why what signifies a dispute about tnfles P he shall hare it- 
But while he i* carrying ft o ffj I shall just whisper in his ear, 
that neither the wring that u allowed, nor that which i* 
doubted o£ can at all belong to that fhture proposed adminis- 
tration, whose touch is to cure all our evils. Both the one 
and the other belong equally (a* indeed all the rest do) to the 
preeent administration, to any administration ; because they 
ore the gift of time, and not the bounty af the exchequer 
I hove now done with oil the minor, preparatory part* of 
the author e scheme, the sorer*] article* of aavmg which he 
propose*. At length comes the capital operation, 3ns new 
reaourcee- Three hundred thousand pounds a year from 
ytrmm ra and Ireland. — Alas! aim I if that too should fail ui, 
what will become of thn poor undone nation ? The author, 
m a tone of great humility, iopa they may be induced to pay 
it. "Well, if that be all, we may hope so too i and for any 
light he is pleased to give us into the ground of thi* hope, 
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and the ways and means of Ibis inducement, here is a speedy 
end "both of the question and the revenue. 

It is the constant custom of this author, in all bis writings, 
to take it for granted, that he has given you a revenue, when- 
ever be can point out to you where you may have money, if 
you can contrive bow to get it ; and this seems to be the 
master-piece of bis financial ability. I think however, in 
liis way of proceeding, be has behaved rather like a harsh 
step-dame, than a kind nursing-mother to bis country. Why 
stop at £300,000 ? If bis state of things be nt’nll founded, 
America and Ireland are much better able to pay £600,000 
than we arc to satisfy ourselves with half that sum. How- 
ever, let us forgive him this one instance of tenderness to- 
wards Ireland and the colonies. 

He spends a vast deal of time, 1 in an endeavour to prove, 
that Ireland is able to bear greater impositions. He is of 
opinion, that the poverty of the lower class of people there, 
is, in a great measure, owing to a want of judicious taxes ; 
that a land tax will enrich her tenants ; that taxes are paid 
in England which are not paid there ; that the colony trade 
is increased above £100,000 since the peace ; that Bhe ought 
to have further indulgence in that trade ; and ought to have 
further privileges in the woollen manufacture. I'rom these 
premises, of what she has, what she lias not, and what she 
ought to have, be infers that Ireland will contribute £100,000 
towards the extraordinaries of the American establishment. 

I shall make no objections whatsoever, logical or financial, 
to this reasoning : many occur ; but they would lead mo 
from my purpose, from which I do not intend to be diverted, 
because it seems to me of no small importance. It will be 
- just enough to hint, what I dare say many readers have be- 
fore observed, that when any man proposes new taxes in a 
country with which he is not personally conversant by resi- 
dence or office, he ought to lay open its situation much more 
minutely and critically than this author has done, or than 
perhaps he is able to do. He ought not to content himself 
with saying thnt a single article of her trade is increased 
£100,000 a year ; he ought, if he argues from the increase of 
trade to the increase of taxes, to state the whole trade, and 
not one branch of trade only ! He ought to enter fully into 
. > P.35. 
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the state of it* remittance*, and the course of it* exchange , 
be ought lflrewiso to extra me whether nil rti establishment* 
pro increased or diminished , mid "whether it incurs or dis- 
charges debt* annually Bat I pen over all thu j and am 
content to a*k * Jew pltm cju cation*. 

Doe* tho author then seriously mean to propose in parba- 
meat a land tax, or any tax far £100,000 a tw upon 
Ireland P If be doe*, and if fatally, by bis temerity and ocr 
won knew, he should tcceeed , then I say he will throw the 
whole empire from one end of it to the other into mortal 
conmUions. What u it that can satisfy the funou* and 
perturbed mind of thu man j is it not enough for him that 
each project* hare alienated our colonies from the mother 
country, and not to propose violently to tear our mter king- 
dom also from onr side, and to oonnnco every dependent 
part of tho empire, that when a little money is to be mired, 
we hare no sort of regard to thmr anaent cnatoms, thdr 
opinions, their arcrnnstancea, or their affection* P Ho b 
however » douantr for Ireland in hi* pocket benefit* m 
trade, by opening the woollen manufacture to that nation 
A very right ides in tny opinion , hut not more strong m 
reason, thin likely to be opposed by the moat powerful and 
moat violent of all local prejudice* and popular passions. 
Krst, a fire i* already kfndJed by hi* schemes of taxation in 
America , he then proposes one which will set all Ireland in 
a blaze , and hi* way of cjuenchmg both 1 a by a plan which 
may kindle perhaps ten tunes a greater flame in Britain. 

W the author pledge himself pmvwuafr to ha proposal 
of such a t*r t to carry tin* enlargement of the Irish trade i 
if he does not, then the tax will be certain ; the benefit will 
be leas than problematical. In this view his compensation 
to Ireland vanishes into amoke , the tax to their prejudice* 
will appear stark naked m the light of an act of arbitrary 
power and oppression. Bnt if he should propose the benefit 
and tax together, then the people of Ireland, a very high 
and spurted people, would think it the worst bargain in tbe 
world. They would look upon the one a* wholly vitiated 
and pccsozwd by the other; and, if they could not b* 
separated, would infallibly resort them both together Here 
would be taxes indeed, amounting to a handsome rim; 
£100,000 very effectually voted, and passed through the beat 
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and most authentic, forms ; but bow to be collected ? ThiB 
is bis perpetual manner. One of bis projects depends for 
success upon another project, and this upon a third, all of 
them equally visionary. His finance is like the Indian 
philosophy ; his earth is poised on the horns of a bull, his 
bull stands upon an elephant, his elephant is supported by 
a tortoise ; and so on for ever. 

As to his American £200,000 a year, he is satisfied to re- 
peat gravely, as he has done an hundred times before, that 
the Americans are able, to pay it. Well, and what then? 
Does 'he lay open any part of his plan how they may be com- 
pelled to pay it, without plunging ourselves into calamities 
that outweigh tenfold the proposed benefit? or does he 
show how they may be induced to submit to it quietly ? or 
does he give any satisfaction concerning the mode of levying 
it ; in commercial colonies, one of the most important and 
difficult of all considerations? Nothing like it. To the 
stamp act, whatever its excellencies may be, I think he will 
not in reality recur, or even choose to asBert that he means 
to do so, in case his minister should come again into power. 
If he does, I will predict that some of the fastest 'friends of 
that minister will desert him upon this point. As to port 
duties, he has damned them all in the lump, by declaring 
them “contrary to' the first principles of colonization, and 
not less prejudicial to the interests of Great Britain than to 
those of the colonies.” 1 Surely this single observation of his 
ought to have taught him a little caution ; he ought to have 
begun to doubt, whether there is not something in the 
nature of commercial colonies, which renders them an unfit 
object of taxation- when port duties, so large a fund of 
revenue in all countries, are by himself found, in this case, 
not' only improper, but destructive. However, he haa here 
pretty well narrowed the field of taxation. Stamp act, 
hardly to be resumed. Port duties, mischievous. Excises, 
I believe, he will scarcely think worth the collection (if any 
revenue should be so) in America. Land tax (notwithstand- 
ing his opinion of its immense use to agriculture) he will 
not directly propose, before he has thought again and again 
on the subject. Indeed he very readily recommends it for 
Ireland, and seems to think it not improper for America; 

1 P. 37. 
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becauw, Bo observes, they already raise moot of their taxes 
internally, including thin tax, A most ctmons reason, truly ! 
Because their lands are already heanly burthened, ha tbincs 
it right to burthen them still further ' But he frill recollect, 
for surely he cannot be ignorant of it, that the Nndw of 
America are not, as in England, let at a rent certain m 
money, and therefore cannot, n* here, be taxed at a certain 
pound rate. lOiej valbe them m gross among themselves , 
and nane’but themselves in their several districts can value 
them. ‘Without their hearty concurrence and co-operation, 
it ifl evident, wo cannot odyanee a atop in the assessing or 
collecting any land tax. Aa to the taxes which m some 
plow* the Americans pay by the acre, they are merely duttf* 
of regulation they are small ; and to increase them, not* 
withstanding the secret virtues of a land tax, would be the 
moet effectual means of pr u T e nting that cultivation they are 
intended to promote. Besides, the whole country 11 heavily 
m arrear already far land hum and qmt rents. They hare 
different methods of taxation in the different p rot races, 
agreeable to their several local circumstance*. In Jievr 
England by for tho greatest part of their revenue a raised 
by faculty t&xrx and ctrpif<rfioiw Such is the method in. 
many others. It is obnous that parliament, unassisted by 
the colonies themselves, cannot take so much as n single 
step m this mode of taxation. Then what tax is it he will 
impose P Why, after all the boasting speeches and writings 
of hia faction for these four years, after all the rain expecta- 
tions which they hare held out to a deluded pubbo, this 
their great advocate, after twisting the subject every way, 
after writhing himself in every posture, after knocking at 
erery door, is obliged fairly to abandon every mode of t»xa 
tion whatsoever in Amencn. He thmks 1 it the beat method 
for parliament to impose the nun and reserve the account 
to itself, leaving the mode of taxation to the colonies. But 
how and m what proportion ? what doea the author aay P O, 
not a single syllable on this the moet material part of the 
whole question Will be, m parliament,^ undertake to settle 
the proportions of such payments from ffova Scotm to JTevis, 
m no fewer than six and twenty different countries, varying 
in almost erery possible circumstance one from another f 
» p 37, ae: 
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If lie does I tell him, he adjourns his revenue to n very long 
day. If he leaves it to themselves to settle these propor- 
tions, he adjourns it to doomsday. a 

Then what does he get by this method on the side of 
acquiescence ? Will the people of America relish this course, 
of (riving and granting and applying their money, tho better 
because their assemblies are made commissioners oi tho 
taxes? This is far worse than all his former projects ; lor 
here, if the assemblies shall refuse, or delay, or Do negligent, 
or fraudulent, in this new-imposed duty, we are wholly with- 
out remedy ; arid, neither our custom-house officers, nor our 
troops, nor our armed ships, can be of the least use in the 
collection, Ho idea can be- more contemptible (I will not 
• call it an oppressive one, the harshness is lost in the folly) 
than that of proposing to get any revenue from the Ameri- 
cans but by their freest and most cheerful consent. Most 
monied men know their own interest right well ; and are as 
able as any financier, in the valuation of risks. Yet I think 
this financier will scarcely find that adventurer hardy 
enough, at any premium, 'to advance a shilling upon a vote 
of such taxes. Let him name the man, or set of men, that 
would do it. This is the only proof of the value of reve- 
nues ; what would an interested man rate them at ? His 
subscription would be at ninety-nine per cent, discount the 
very first day of its opening. Here is our only national 
security from ruin; a security upon which no man in his 
senses would venture a shilling of his fortune. Yet he puts 
down those articles as gravely in his supply for the peace 
establishment, as if the money had been all fairly lodged in 
the exchequer. 6 


American revenue 
Ireland . 


. £ 200,000 
100,000 


Yery handsome indeed ! But if supply is to be got in such a 
manner, farewell the lucrative mystery of finance l If you 

S S r BaviD ® s ’ ™ut showing how, why, or 

without 8a .^rty’ Wey are to be made; and for revenues, 
what orrvo 6C1 ® 0n ai *icles, ov by what means, or at 

in a 5 u 6 t0 ccfllecte d; Were is not a clerk 

frient? for ® ma l n °l outbid this author, -or his 

friend, for tho department of chancellor of the exchequer" 
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not an appranbae in ilw dty. that mil not atria out, mth 
too Bomo advantage*, the same, or a much larger, pbo of 


”S£. 


[tere is the whole of what belong* to the author** scheme 
for saving us from impending destruction Tale rt even m 
ft* tnott favourable point qi new, a* a thing within pom- 
bilitj' j tmd imagine what must be the vmdom of this gen- 
tleman, or hi* opinion of cure, who could Brat think of re- 
presenting thii nation in such a state, n no friend can look 
upon bat with horror, and scarcely an enemy without com- 
panion, and afterward* of diverting himself with *uch inade- 
quate, impracticable, puerile method* for our relief P If 
theae had Wen the dream* of some unknown, unnamed, and 
name loo writer, they would excite no alarm , their weaknra* 
had been an antidote to their malignity But as they are 
universally believed to b<j written by the hand, or, what 
amount* to tb© lame thing, under the immediate direction, 
of a person who ha* been in the management of the highest 
affairs, nnd may *oon be in the same situation, I think it u 
not to be reckoned amongst our greatect consolations, that 
the yet remaining power of tin* Kingdom is to be employed 
in an attempt to realize nations that are at once so frivolous, 
and *o full of danger That consideration will justify mo in 
dwelling a little lunger on th© difBcnltie# of the nation, and 
the solution* of our author 

I am then persuaded that he cannot be in tbe least 
alarmed about our situation, let hi* outcry be what he 
plane*. I will give him a reason for my opinion, which, I 
think, be cannot dispute. All that he bestow* upon the 
nation, which it does not possess without him, and #up- 
poamg it all sure money, amounts to no more than a sum of 
£800,000 a year Thia, he think*, Trill do the bu*me*s com- 
pletely, and render u* fi cram lung at home and respectable 
obreci If the option between glory and shame, if our sal- 
vation or destruction, depended on t£i* sum, it is impossible 
that he should bare been active, and made a ‘merit of that 
actrnty, m taking off a shilling in the pound of the land tar, 
which c"ttw up to his grand desideratum, and upwards of 
£100,000 more. By this manceuvre, he left our trade, navi- 
ration, and manufacture* on the verge of destruction, our 
finance* in nun, our credit expiring, Ireland on the point of 
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being ceded to France, the colonies of being tom to pieces 
the succession of the crown at the mercy of our great rival 
and the kingdom itself on the very point of becoming tri 
butary to tbat haughty power. All this for want of £300,000 
for I defy the reader to .point out any other revenue, or an] 
other precise and defined scheme of politics which he assign 
for our redemption. 

I know that two things may be said in his defence, as ba< 
reasons are always at hand in an indifferent cause ; that hi 
was not sure the money would be applied as he thinks i 
ought to be, by the present ministers. I think as ill of then 
as he does to the full. They have done very near as mud 
mischief as they can do, to a constitution so robust as thi 
is. Nothing can make them more dangerous, but that, as the; 
are already in general composed of his disciples and instru 
•ments, they may add to the public calamity of their owi 
measures, the adoption of his projects. But be the minister 
what they may, the author knows that they could not avoii 
applying this £450,000 to the sendee of the establishment 
as faithfully as he, or any other minister, could do. I sa; 
they could not avoid it, and have no merit at all for the ap 
plication. But supposing that they should greatly mismanagi 
this revenue. Here is a good deal of room for mistake ant 
prodigality before you come to the edge of ruin. The dif 
ference between the amount of that real and his imaginar 
revenue is, £150,000 a year, at least ; a tolerable sum fo 
them to play with : this might compensate the difference be 
tween the author’s economy and their profusion ; and still 
notwithstanding their vices and ignorance, the nation migh 
be saved. The author ought also to recollect, that a goo< 
man would hardly deny, even to the worst of ministers, th< 
means of doing their’ duty ; especially in a crisis when oui 
being depended on Supplying them with some means oi 
other, in such a case their penury of mind, in discovering 
resources, would make it rather the more necessary, not U 
Btrip such poor providers of the little stock they had in hand 
Besides, here is another subject of distress, and a verj 
serious one, which puts us again to a stand. The authoi 
may possibly not come into power (I only state the possi- 
bility) ; he may not always continue in it : and if the con- 
trary to all this should fortunately for us happen, whai 
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mturineo cm hu life can be made for a mm adequate to ha 
loss P Then we are thoa unluckily situated, that the elrnce 
of an A men can and Iruh revenue of £800,000 to be man- 
aged by him, n to tare us from rum two or three yean 
hence at beat, to make ui happy at home and gkxncmi 
abroad j and the actual poseeamon of £400,000 En ghrii 
taxes cannot so much aa protract our nun without him. Bo 
we are staked on four chance* , his power, it* permanence, 
tho ancceaa of hi* project!, and the duration of ha hfe. Any 
one of thoae f aili n g, we are gone Propria func n donxfku- 
tml / TTua a no uniair representation , ultimately all hang* 
cm hia life, because, in ha aoCount of every act of men tbit 
have held or supported administration, he fin da neither vir- 
tue nor ability in any but hi maelf. Indeed be pay* (through 
their measure*) some compliment! to Lard Bute and Lorn 
Deapcnaer But to the latter, this u, I suppose, bat a civil 
lty to old acquaintance^ to the former, a little atroke of 
politic*. We mar therefore fairly tay, that our only hope w 
Ida life , and he has, to make it the more so, taken care to 
cot off any roamirco winch we possessed independent of him. 

In the next place it may be said, to excuse any appeanuwe 
of mcouantenoy between the author’* action* and his de- 
claration*, that he thought it right to relieve the landed in- 
terest, and lay the burthen where it ought to lie, cm the 
colonies. "Wnat J to take off a revenne bo n eco — n ry to our 
being, before anything whatsoever was acquired in the place 
of itr In prudence, he ought to have waited at least for the 
first quarter’* receipt of the new anonymou* American 
rerenne and Inah land tax. Is there *omething so ipeaflo 
for crar disorder* in American, and something *o pooBonoin m 
English money, that one is to heal, the other to destroy ua ? 
To say that the landed interest could not continue to pay it 
for a year or two longer, is more than the author wilt at- 
tempt to prove. To *ay that they vntld pay it no longer, is 
to treat the landed interest, in my opinion, very scurvfiy 
To suppose that the gentry, clergy, and freeholder* of Eng- 
land do not rate the commerce, the credit, the religion, the 
liberty the m dependency of their country, and the lucccwioo 
of thmr croiro, it a Billing mthepcraiJ tai tal % 
uertrinre lun rtom to Unnk K mnmlf of them. AnJ, if 
T., m Dghtlf informed, -hon tint measure ™ debuted in 
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parliament, a very different reason was assigned V the --- 
thor’s great friend,.as well as by others, for that xedncnon . 
one very different from the critical and almost- desperate 
state of our finances. Some people then endeavoured «.o 
prove, that the reduction might he made without detrunem 
to the national credit, or the due support of a proper pence 
establishment; otherwise it is obvious that the reduction 
could not bo defended in argument. Sotbat this author cannot 
despair so much of the commonwealth, without- thi» American 
and Irish revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, the 
reader sees how handsomely he has provided for ns, by voting 
away one revenue, and by giving us a pamphlet on the other. 

I do not mean to blame the relief which was then given 
by parliament to tlie land. It was grounded on very weighty 
reasons. The administration contended only for its continu- 
ance for a year, in order to have the merit of taking off the 
shilling in the pound immediately before the elections ; and 
thus to bribe the freeholders of England with their own 
money. 

It is true, the author, in his estimate of ways and means, 
tabes credit for £400,000 a year, Indian revenue. But he 
will not very positively insist, that .we should put this revenue 
to the account of his plans or his power ; and for a very 
plain reason : we are already near two years in possession of 
it. By what means we came to that possession, is a pretty 
long story ; however, I shall give nothing more than a short 
abstract of the proceeding, in order to see whether the 
aU rm 0r * * alie . t0 himself any part in that measure. 

, 7 , ™ft is this; the East India Company had for a good 
white solicited the ministry for a negotiation, by which they 
proposed to pay largely for some advantages in their trade, 
nml for the renewal of their charter. This had been the 
lornier method Df transacting with that body. Government 
m mg only leased the monopoly for Bhort terms, the com- 
pany lias been obliged to resort to it frequently for r<> 
s '. fbese two parties bad always negotiated, (on the 
principle of credit,) not as government and subject, hot 
dealers, on the footing of mutual advantage/ f i be 
public had derived great benefit from such dealing. But at 
m tune new ideas prevailed. The ministry, , instead >il 
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listening to the proposals of that trnmpany, choee to act op 
a clai m of the crown to their paaaeesiana. The original plan 
Booms to hare been, to got the House of Common* to com- 
pliment the awn with a sort of juridical declaration of a 
title to the company's acquisition* m India j which the 
crown, on its part, with the beat air'm the world, was to 
beatow upon the public. Then it would come to me turn 
of the House of Common* again to be liberal and grateful 
to the crown. The cml li«t debts were to be paid off, with 
perbnpa a pretty augmentation of income. All thi* was to 
be done on the most pubhe-spirrted principle*, and with a 
politeness and mutual interchange of good office*, that could 
not but hare charmed. But what wn* beat of all, tbeae 
civilities were to be without a farthing of charge to either 
of the kind and obliging parties The East TnHii Company 
™ to bo covered with infamy and disgrace, and at the some 
tune was to pay the whole bilL 

In consequence of this scheme, the terror* of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry were hung aver them. A judicature w*i 
aaserted in parliament to try thia question. But leat this 
judicial character ahould chance to inspire certain stubborn 
idea* of law and right, it was argued, that the judicature 
waa' arbitrary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law, hut by them opinion of policy and expediency No- 
thing exceeded the violence of some of the managers^ except 
their impotence. They were bewildered by their passions, 
end by their want of knowledge or want of ocmsideratkm of 
the subject The more they advanced, the further they 
found themselves from their object. All things ran into 
confusion The ministers quarrelled among them selves. 
They disclaimed one another They suspended violence, 
and shrunk from treaty The inquiry was almost at it* last 
gasp , when some active persons of the company were given 
to understand, that tin* hoatfle proceeding wo* only set up 
in terrort** , that government was for from an intention of 
naong upon the posoesaion* of the company Adminatra 
tton, they ssid, w*i sensible, that the idea was in every light 
fall of absurdity i and that -such a seisuro was not more out 
of their power, than remote from their wishes • and there- 
fore, if the company would come in a liberal m a nn er to the 
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Uonro, th< y certainly could rod foil of putting n speedy end 
U\ th:** bro-iro-**. and of opening a way to nit 

ruUnntnc* .'«>• 4 r» n* v. 

On thi* bin* tin* eo:m*-,ny acted *. they mine nt <»n«v to n 
re* elution of getting tin of the ililllt-nltsi*** which nro-e fn>m 
the rompliratron •>; ;!n jr trot!*' ^ it l* th>*ir Tvtrtnu* ; n st< p 
which dt-pmlrd them of th-ir br-t tb-femho armour, nnd put 
them r.t omv into On* pou* r of r.dMtnv'trotron. They threw 
li-.rir who!*' of t *. * r\ hind, the r* \« ion*, tin* troth*, and 

t-*.<n their debt from jyicfmurnt, in.** «»ro* lit ml. which thov 
computed o’t ."•ur*->t ground** would amount to X v >( v n.t'(Hl, 
v. >;]s n Ir.t-;;* probable Hirjdu** f«c thf pawro nt of debt. 
Tin n iSu v n :n * 4 to dhid** thro nun in equal portion? bo* 
Ivot-n thi t.r t Ht '* r.rol tho pithlii*. JC IW.tMki tt> each. This 
ga*. e to 0»<* prnprh tor? of tint fund an annual nur,t»' lit nt ion 
of no jnon* than <U\hh nd, They ought to rendu* 

from :>‘o rmromt for tin* loan of tin :r capital. So 

tint, in f.n’t, tin* winds*, whirls on thro pl.sti they m-omd Jo 
thenroolve*-'. from titeir \.-rot r«*\ «•»»»%•», from tlu ir extetroiw* 
trash*, and in eoiroidemtion of tin* groat rrolro and mighty t*A- 
poiroe*' whirls purehn*cd thr-m advantage*, amounted Is* no 
mors* than £2i<(MKM, whilst government was to receive, as I 
said. C hH).(v.)f». 

This proposal was thought by themselves liberal indeed ; 
and they expected tin* highest applmroes for it. However, 
thrir rereptii<n was very difiVreitt from Ilnur expectations. 
When they brought sip their plan to t ho Hours* of Commons, 
t he offer, a? it was natural, of .£ 1(10,000 was \ ery well relished. 
But nothing could he more disgustful than tiu* .{.’SO, 000 which 
tiie company had divided amongst themselves. A violent 
tempest of public indignation and fury ro-e against them. 
The heads of people turned. The company wax held well 
able to pay £300,000 n year to government ; but bankrupts, 
if they .attempted to divide the Jiftli part of it among them- 
selves. An cx po*t facto law was brought in with groat pre- 
cipitation, for annulling this dividend. In the hill was inserted 
a clause, which suspended for about a year the right, which, 
under the public faith, the company enjoyed, of making their 
own dividends. Such was the disposition and temper of the 
House, that although the plain fnee of facts, reason, arithme- 
tic, all the authority, parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, 
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were against this bill , though ell the chan cell on of the ex- 
chequer, who hid held that office from the beguming cf tha 
reign, opposed it, yet a finr placemen of the ■nbcrdmite 
department* sprung out of their rnnkn, took the lead, sod 
by an opinion f seme tori of secret support, earned the hill 
with o high hand, lea ring the then secretary of state and the 
chtncellor of the exchequer in a very moderate mmontr In 
tha dutracted situation, the man ag on of the trill, notwitb- 
etaitdmg therr trramph, did not venture to propose the pay- 
ment or the ctril lot debt. The chancellor of the exchequer 
vrai not in a good humour enough, after ha late dpfwnt by ha 
own troops, to co-operate in such a design j so they made on 
act, to lock up tbs money in the exchequer until they should 
have time to look about them, and settle among themselves 
what they were to do with it. 

Thus endod this unparalleled tnuoaebon. The author, I 
believe, will not claim any part of the dory of it: he wdl 
leave it whole and entire to the authors of the measure. Ihe 
money was the voluntary, free gift of the company j the re- 
scinding bill was the act of legislature, to which they and 
we owe submission the author has nothing to do with the one 
or with the other However, he cannot avoid rubbing himself 
against tha subject merely for the pleasure of stirring eon 
troveimee, and gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that 
seems to infect ha blood. It a merely to mdnlgo hnnself m 
speculations of taxing, that he chooses to harangue an tha 
eutyect For he take* credit for no .greeter sum than the 
public a already in poss essi on of He does not hint that the 
company means, or has error shown nuy disposition, if man- 
aged with common prudence, to pay ksj m future , and he 
cannot doubt that the preeent ministry are os well inclined 
to drive them by their mock inquiries, and real rescinding 
bills, as he can possibly be with ha taxes. Besides, it a ob- 
vious, that as great a sum might bare beeD drawn from that 
company, without affecting property, or shaking the consti- 
tution, or endangering the pnnaple of pubhc credit, or run- 
ning into ha golden dreams of eocket* on the Ganges, or vi- 
sions of stomp duties on Pence** at, Dsttieks, Euthitnier*, 
and IZ**&*&Mk*m* For once, I *r31 dtasppcist him m this 
part of the dispute, end only in a very few words recommend 
to ha consideration, how be a to get off the dangerous Idea of 
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taxing n public fund. if he hwu- ih««*r du‘ic< in Knglnnd ; 
nml if he i* t«> l<".y tl.im in India. what pruxi-hm In- has 
made for a n*\< nu<* r**’nhli>dm'.ent tlcro; suppo-iug tlmt In* 
umU rtaVe*- th?** now idum.i* of finance independently of the 
company, r-.nd r-rxu- i i*. >■ incKuntb-n*. 

So mudi for tin ■* tvxenm*: whi> h are nothin;; but li in 
vidors*. nr nlrvadx the national p**- * ion» w ilium; any not 

of hi*. It i*>»,vx to parade with n high toll. of parliamt ntnrv 
right*. of tin* mm. r ahtx of 1> g;< l.nt i\ «« powi r*, mot of uni- 
form taxation. ?»S » n of • when m-v. pr*«j' c!** come be- 
fore thin*. aUsny- tbinh r. •* pr.ning tin* im ro right 

or men* power *>f neting in tin- necim r pr<»pu ■ 4, to }<i> no 
man* t’nn n \« n unph r.-.iU'. way of nit--} 1 ' nding turn*. Ti;oy 
nui’-t ‘■oi* the o|o< ot to lx* o*. proper magnitude to i n 
them; tley mu*t *m* tin* w.iati- of eompv -in;: it to In* n< \{ 
to certain : tin* mbduef- not to count- rb il.itn*** tin* profit; 
they wit! examine ln>*.*,’ » pjopo-od impost i"ti >*r regulation 
agree** with tin* opinion of tin* <* who ntv lihdy jo In* ntVeetcd 
by it ; tiny will not dr-pi-o tin* rnn-ider.itiun exon of tln*ir 
habitude* and jmjudiet *. Tiny wi*-b to Know how it accords 
or di*ngrcc* with tin* true spirit of prior i*^t :il>li-lnm*n! u. 
xvhether of gmernmcnt or of finnnoe; hecau*’* tiny well 
Jcnow. that in tin* complicated economy of great Kingdom 1 *, 
nnd immon*-'* revenues. xshidi in n length ol time, nml ly a 
variety of accident*, have coah**eed into a sort of body, an 
attempt toward* a compulsory equality in all circumstance**, 
and an exact practical definition of tin* supreme right* in 
every case, is the mod dangerous nml chimerical of all enter- 
pri°c*. '1'he old building stand® well enough. though part 
Gothic, part Grecian, and part Chines', until an nttempt is 
made to square it into uniformity. Then it may come (town 
upon our heads altogether, in much uniformity of ruin ; nnd 
groat will he the fall thereof. Some people, instead of in- 
clining to debate the mnttcr, only fed a sort of nausea, when 
they are told, that “protection calls for supply,” nnd that 
“all the parts ought to contribute to the support of the 
whole.” Strange argument for great and grave deliberation ! 
As if the same end may not, and must not, he compassed, ac- 
cording to its circumstances, by a great diversify of ways. 
Tims, in Great Britain, some of our establishments are apt lor 
the support of credit. They stand therefore upon a principle of 

E 
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their own, distinct from, and m some re*pecta contrary to, 
the relation between prince and subject. It n b new spemee 
of contract superinduced upon the old contract of the state 
The idea of power must as much a* possible be banis hed 
from it , for power and credit are things adverse, incom- 
patible , Aon bene convenntni, noe i* «ad tede morantwr 
Buch establishment* are our great tunned companies. To 
tax them would be on tied and dangerous, and contradictory 
to the very purpose of their institution , which is credit, and 
cannot therefore be taxation. But the nation, when it gave 
up that power, did not give up the jid vantage , but supposed, 
and with reason, that government was overpaid m credit, for 
what it seemed to lose m authority In such a case to talk 
erf the rights of sovereignty ib quite idle. Other establish- 
ments supply other modes of public contribution Our 
trading companies, as well as in am dual importers, are a fit 
subject of revenue by customs. Some establishments pay 
ns by a monopoly of tbeir consumption and their produce. 
This, nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. 
Buch establishments are our colonies. To tax them would 
be aa erroneous in policy, as rigorous in equity Ireland 
supplies us by furnishing troops in war i and by bearing 
part of our foreign establishment in peace. She aids us at 
all tiroes by the money that her absentees spend amongst 
us , which is no small port of the rental of that kingdom. 
Thus Ireland contributes her part. Some objocts bear port 
duties. Borne are fitter for an inland excise. The mode 
vanes, the object is the seme. To strain these from their 
old and inveterate leanings, might impair the old benefit, 
and not answer the end of the new project. Among all the 

C t men of antiquity, Promote* shall never be my hero of 
latum , with bu iron bed, the allegory of his govern- 
ment. end the type of some modem policy, by which the 
long limb was to be cut short, and the short tortured into 
length Buch was the state-bed of uniformity t He would, 

I coocciTO, bo a my indifferent former, who complained 
that his sheep did not plough, or hn horses yield him wool, 
though It would be an idea fall of equality They may 
think this right in rustic economy, who think it available in 
the polibcj 
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Qui Bavium non odit, amct tun carmina, Mcovi! 

Atquc idem jungat vulpcs , ct mulgcat hircos. 

As the author has stated this Indian taxation for no visible 
purpose relative to his plan of supply; so he has Btated 
many other projects with as little, if any, distinct end ; un- 
less perhaps to show you how full he is of projects for the 
public good ; and what vast expectations may he formed of 
him or his friends, if they should he translated into adminis- 
tration. It is also from some opinion that these speculations 
may one day becorno our public measures, that I think it 
worth while to trouble the reader at all about them. 

Two of them stand out in high relievo beyond the rest. 
The first is a change in the internal representation of this 
country, by enlarging our number of constituents. The 
second is an addition to 'our representatives, by new Ameri- 
can members of parliament. 1 pass over here all considera- 
tions how far such a system will he an improvement of our 
constitution according to any sound theory. Hot that I 
mean to condemn such speculative inquiries concerning this 
great object of the national attention. They may tend to 
clear doubtful points, and possibly may lead, as they have 
often done, to real improvements. What I object to, is 
their introduction into a discourse relating to the immediate 
state of our affairs, and recommending plans of practical 
government. In this view, I see nothing in them but what 
is usual with the author ; an attempt to raise discontent 
in the people of England, to balance those discontents 
the measures of his friends had already raised in America. 
"What other reason can he have for suggesting, that v*e are 
not happy enough to enjoy a sufficient number of voters in 
England ? I believe that most sober thinkers on this subject 
are rather of opinion, that our fault is on the other side ; , 
and that it would be more in the spirit of our constitution, 
and more agreeable to the pattern of our best laws, by lessen- 
ing the number, to add to the weight and independency of 
our voters. And truly, considering the immense and dan- 
gerous charge of elections ; the prostitute and daring venal- 
ity, the corruption of manners, the idleness and profligacy 
of the lower sort of voters, no prudent man would propose 
to increase such an evil, if it be, as I fear it is, out of our 
power to administer to it any remedy. The author proposes 
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nothing further If ho has an y improvements that maj 
balance or may lessen thie mocnvemence, he ha* thought 
proper to keep them a* usual m hi* awn breath Since be 
has been so reserved, I should hare wuhed be had been a* 
cautioui -with regard to the pro) eot itself. First, because he 
obaerres justly, that hi* scheme, however it might improTo 
the platform, can add nothing to the authority of the legis- 
lature , much I fear, it will nave a contrary operation , for, 
authority depending cm opinion at least a* much as on duty, 
an idea areola tod among the people that our constitution is 
not so perfect os it ought to be, before you are sure of mend- 
ing it, is a certain method of lessening H m the public 
opinion. Of this irre ve rent opinion of parliament, the 
author himself complains m one part of hia book , and ho 
endeavours to increase it in the other 

Ha* ho -wall coniidered what an immense operation any 
change in our constitntion is P how many discussions, parties, 
and passion*, it will necessarily excite , and, when you open 
it to inquiry m one part, where the inquiry will atop F 'nx- 
penonee shows us, that no tune can be fit for such change* 
but a time of general confusion , when good men, finding 
everything already broken up, think it right to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of *ueh derangement in favour of 
an useful alteration. Perhaps a time of the greatest security 
and tranquillity both at home and abroad may likewise be 
fit, but will the author affirm thi* to be just such a tune? 
Transferring an idea of military to cavil prudence, he ought 
to know how dangerous it is to make an alteration of jour 
disposition in thefooe of an enemy 

How comes tus American representation. Hero too, as 
usual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, nor aoy# anything 
to obviate those objection* that must naturally arise in the 
minds of his readers Ho throws you ha politics as he does 
Vim revenue do you make bo me thing of them if you can. Ia 
not the reader a little astonished at the proposal of an 
American representation from that quarter P It is proposed 
merely as a project 1 of speculative improvement , not from 
the necessity in the case, not to add anything to the author- 
ity of parliament, hut that we may afford a greater attention 
to the concerns of the Americans, and give them a better 

» p a?, -w. 
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opportunity of stating their grievances, and of obtaining re- 
dress. 1 am glad to iind the author lias at length discovered 
that •we havo not given a sufficient attention to their con- 
cerns, or a proper redress to their grievances. His great 
friend would once have been exceedingly displeased with any 
person, who should tell him, that he did not attend sufficiently 
to those concerns. He thought he did so, when he regulated 
the colonies over and over again : he thought he did so, when 
he formed two general systems of revenue; one of port- 
duties, and the other of internal taxation. These systems 
supposed, or ought to suppose, the greatest attention to, and 
the most detailed information of, all their affairs. However, 
by contending for the American representation, he seems at 
last driven virtually to admit, that great caution ought to ho 
used in the exercise of all our legislative rights over an ob- 
ject so remote from our eye, and so little connected with 
our immediate feelings ; that in prudence we ought not to 
he quite so ready with our taxes, until wo can secure the de- 
sired representation in parliament. Perhaps it may he sopie 
time before this hopeful scheme can he brought to perfect 
maturity, although the author seems to he no wise aware 
of any obstructions that lie in the way of it. He talks of 
his union, just as he does of his taxes and his savings, with 
as much sang froid and ease as if his wish and the enjoyment 
were exactly the same thing. He appears not to have 
troubled his head with the infinite difficulty of settling that 
representation on a fair balance of wealth and numbers 
throughout the several provinces of America and the West 
•Indies, under such an infinite variety of circumstances. It 
costs him nothing to fight with nature, and to conquer the 
order of Providence, which manifestly opposes itself to the 
possibility of such a parliamentary union. 

But let us, to indulge his passion for projects and power, 
suppose the happy time arrived, when the author comes into 
the ministry, and is to realize his speculations. The writs 
are issued for electing members for America and the Wept 
Indies. Some provinces receive them in six weeks, some in 
ten, some in twenty. A vessel may be lost, and then some 
provinces may not receive them at all. But let it be, that 
they all receive them at once, and in the shortest time. A 
proper space must be given for proclamation and for the 
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cdeeticm , Borne week* at least, But the member* are chowm, 
nnd, if ship* are ready to •ail, m about an more they imre 
m London. In tbe in can time the parliament baa *ai and 
bonne** far advanced, -without Amencan repreaantati re*. 
Kay, by this tune it may happen, that the perhament » dis- 
solved j and than tbe member* imp themselves again, to be 
ogam elected. Tbe writ* may amre m Amenca, oefara tbe 
poor member* of a parliament m which they never fcst, can ar- 
nro at their tereral pronncea. A xterr interest ta farmed, rod 
they find other member* are chosen whilst they are an the 
high *oflj. But, if the write and members amre together, 
here is at best a now trial of *kfll amongst the candidate*, 
after one aet of them hare well aired themselvo* with their 
two rojtgm of 6000 mile*. 

Howorer, In order to facilitate everything to the author, 
wo will suppose them all one© more elected, and steering 
again to Ola England, with a good heart, and a Cur wasterij 
wind in their atom. On their arrival, they find oil m a 
hurry and battle , m and out j condolence and oangrstub- 
fcron ; the crerfrn i* demited. Another parliament n to be 
ooDed. A way book to A mane* again on a fourth royagn,and to 
a third election. Doe* the author mean to mako/mr king* a* 
immortal w their personal as in their politic diameter ? or, 
whihrt he bountifully add* to their life, will be take from 
them their prerogative of dissolving parliament*, in favour 
of tbe A menctm uni on ? or are the Amencan representa- 
tive* to bo perpetual, and to fed neither demises of the 
crown, nor dissolution* of parliament P 

But these thing* may be granted to him, without bring- 
ing him much nearer to hi* point. "What doe* he think of 
re-election P j» the Amencan member tbe only one who is 
not to take a place, or the only one to be exempted from the 
ceremony of re-election P How will this great politician pro- 
*erre the rights of elector*, the fsirness of return*, and the 
privilege of the Home of Common*, as the *ole judge of 
such contest* P It would undoubtedly be a glonou* tight to 
bare eight or ton petitions, or double return*, from Boston 
and Barbadoes, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the mem- 
ber* returned, and the petitioner*, with afl their tram of 
attorney*, solicitors, mayor*, select men, provost-marshals, 
and about fire hundred or a thousand witnesses, come to 
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the bar of the House of Commons. Possibly we might he 
interrupted in the enjoyment of this pleasing spectacle, if a 
war should break out, and our constitutional fleet, loaded 
with members of parliament, returning officers, petitions, 
and witnesses, the electors and elected, Bhould become a 
prize to the Prench or Spaniards, and be conveyed to Car- 
thagena, or to La Yera Cruz, and from thence perhaps to 
Mexico, or Lima, there to remain until a cartel for members 
of parliament can be settled, or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author has little Btudied this business ; or 


he might have known, that some of the most considerable 
provinces of America, such, for instance, as Connecticut and 
Massachusetts Bay, have not in each of them two men who 
can afford, at a distance from their estates, to spend a thou- 
sand pounds a year. How can these provinces be repre- 
sented at 'Westminster? If their province pays them, they 
are American agents, with salaries, and not independent 
members of parliament. It is true, that formerly in England 
members had salaries from their constituents ; but they all 
had salaries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
these American representatives have no salaries, then they 
must add to the list of our pensioners and dependents at 
court, or they must starve. There is no alternative. 

Enough of this visionary union •, in which much extrava- 
gance appears without any fancy, and the judgment is 
shocked without anything to refresh the imagination. It 
looks as if the author had dropped down from the moon, 
without any knowledge of the general nature of this globe, 
of the general nature of its inhabitants, without the least 
acquaintance with the affairs of tins country. Governor 
Pownal has handled the same subject. To do him justice, 
he treats it upon far more rational principles of speculation ; 
and much more like a man of business. He thinks (errone- 


ously, I conceive ; hut he does think) that our legislative 
rights are incomplete without such a representation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every means to 
obtain it. Hot like our author, who is always ou velvet, be 
is aware of some difficulties ; and be proposes some solutions. 
But nature is too hard for botb these authors ; and America 
is, and ever will be, without actual representation in the 
House of Commons ; nor will any minister be wild enough 
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cron to propose suoh a representation m parliament , how- 
erer ho may chooae to throw oat that project, together with 
other* equally far from ins real opinion*, and remote from 
his detigna, merely to fall m with the different new*, and 
cap treats the affection*, of different *ort* of mem 

Whether tbeee project* arm from the author’* real po- 
litical principle*, or are only brought oat m aubsemence to 
hi* political news, they cotnpoee the whole of anything that 
is liVc precise and definite, which the author hn* green u» to 
expect from that administration which ia ao much the ■ab- 
ject of hi* prai*e* and prayer* A* to hi* general proposi- 
tion*, that there u a deal of drffbrence between lmpottfbfl- 
ltiee and great difficult^* that “a great »cheme cannot 
he corned, unices made the huaineaa of successive admini*- 
trohcm* that “yirtuou* and able men are the fittest to 
*erro their country all thia I look on a* no more than *o 
much nibble to flu op the space* between the regular ma- 
sonry Pretty much in the *ame light 1 cannot forbear con- 
sidering his detached oboenrotion* on commerce, such **, 
that M the system for colony regulations would be very *im- 
ple, and mutually beneficial to Great Britain and her colo- 
nic*, if the old navigation law* were adhered to." 1 That 
** tbe transportation should be in all caaca m «hip« belonging 
to British tubjecta.” That “even Bntuh ship* ihould not 
be yenaruCy received into the eolame* from any part of 
Europe, exeept the dominion* of Great Britain " That “it 
1 * unrea*<mahl© that com and such like products ihould be 
reatruined to come flrat to a Bntuh port." "What do *11 
theae fine obterrntion* *igmfy P Borne of them condemn, as 
ill practice*, things that were nerrer practued at alL Some 
recommend to be done thing* that always bare been done. 
Other* indeed conTey, though obliquely and loosely some 
mimuation* highly dangerous to oar commerce If I could 
prevail on myself to thmk the author meant to ground any 
practice upon these general propositions, I should thmk it 
very necessary to a*k a few question* about *ome of them 
For instance, what doc* be mean by talking of an adherence 
to the old nangation laws P Doc* he mean, that the particu- 
lar law, 13 Car IL c 10, commonly called “The Act of 
Nangation" is to bo adhered to, and that the several aubse- 
* P.39 
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quent additions, amendments, and exceptions, ought to be 
all repealed ? If so, he ■will make a strange havoc in the 
whole system of our trade laws, which have been universally 
acknowledged to be full as well founded in the alterations 
and exceptions, as the Act of Charles the Second in the 
original provisions ; and to pursue full as wisely the great 
end of that very politic law, the increase of the British navi- 
gation. I fancy the writer could hardly propose anything 
more alarming to those immediately interested in that navi- 
gation than such a repeal. If he does not mean this, he has 
got no farther than a nugatory proposition, which nobody 
can contradict, and for which no man is the wiser. 

That “ the regulations for the colony trade would be few 
and simple if the old navigation laws were adhered to,” I 
utterly deny as a fact. That they ought to be so, sounds 
well enough ; but this proposition is of the same nugatory 
nature with some of the former. The regulations for the 
colony trade ought Hot to be more nor fewer, nor more nor 
less complex, than the occasion requires. And, as that trade 
is in a great measure a system ot art and restriction, they 
can neither be few nor simple. It is. true, that the very 
principle may be destroyed, by multiplying to excess the 
means of securing it. Never did a minister depart more from 
the author’s ideas of simplicity, or more embarrass the trade 
of America with the multiplicity and intricacy of regular 
tions and ordinances, than his boasted minister of 1764. 
That minister seemed to be possessed with something hardly 
short of a rage for regulation and restriction. He had so 
multiplied bonds, certificates, affidavits, warrants, sufferances, 
and cockets ; had supported them with such severe penalties, 
and extended them without the least consideration of cir- 
cumstances to so many objects, that, had they all continued 
in their original force, commerce must speedily have expired 
under them. Some of them the ministry which gave them 
birth was obliged to destroy: with their own hand they 
signed the condemnation of their own regulations ; confess- 
ing in so many words, in the preamble of their act of the 
6th Geo. HI., that some of these regulations had laid an un- 
necessary restraint on the trade and correspondence of his 
Majesty's American subjects. ThiB, in that ministry, was a 
candid confession of a mistake : but every alteration made in 
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thoeo rcgulabona by their mctmon uj to be the effect of 
envy, tuid A men con misrepresentation. Bo much for the 
author' « simplicity in regulation. 

I have doit gone through all which I t hmV immediately 
CBRcntwl m the author's ideas of war, of peace, of the eom- 
porntire state* of England and Frant*, of our actual situ- 
ation , in his project* of economy, of finance, of commerce, 
and of constitutional improvement. There remain! no thing 
now to be considered, except hit heavy censure* upon the 
administration winch was farmed, in 1766 , which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Marquis of Boefanpham's 
administration, as the administration which preceded rt ii by 
that of Jlr Grenville. These censures relate chiefly to three 
heads 1 To the repeal of the American Stamp Act 2. 
To the commercial regulations then made. 8 To the course 
of foreign negotiations dnrmg that short period. 

A person who knew nothing of pubbo affinre but from the 
writings of this author, would be led io conclude, that, at 
the tune of the change m June 1766, some well-digested 
system of administration, founded in national strength, and 
m the affections of the people, proceeding m all points with 
the most reverential and tender regard to the laws, and pur 
suing with equal wisdom and success everything which could 
ton a to the internal prosperity, and to the external honour 
and dignity, of this country, had been all at once subverted, 
by an ut option of a sort of wild, lioentiou*, unprincipled 
invaders, who wantonly, and with a barbarous rage, had de- 
faced a thousand fair monuments of the constitutional and 
political skill of their predecessors. It is natural indeed 
that this author should hate some dislike to the administra- 
tion which wn* formed in 1705 It* news, in most things, 
were different from those of his friends j m some, altogether 
opposite to them. It is impossible that both of these ad- 
ministrations should be the objects of public esteem. Their 
different pnnaplre compose some of the strongest political 
line* which discriminate the parties even now subsisting 
amongst us ministers of 1761 are not mdoed followed 

by very many in their opposition { ret a large pert of the 
people now in office entertain, or pretend to entertain, sentv 
inmti entirely conformable to theirs , whilst some of the 
fanner colleague* of the ministry which was formed m 1703, 
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however they may have abandoned the connexion, and con- 
tradicted by their conduct the principles, of their former 
friends, pretend, on their parts, still to adhere to the same 
maxims. All the lesser divisions, which arc indeed rather 
names of personal attachment than of party distinction, fall 
in with the one or the other of these leading parlies. 

I intend to state, ns shortly ns I am able, the general con- 
dition of public affairs, and the disposition of the minds of 
men, at the time of the remarkable change of system in 
1765. The reader will have thereby a more distinct view of 
the comparative merits of these several plans, and will re- 
ceive more satisfaction concerning the ground and reason of 
the measures which were then pursued, than, I believe, can 
he derived from the perusal of those partial representa- 
tions contained in the State of the Nation, and the other 
writings of those who have continued, for now near tlirco 
years, in the undisturbed possession of the press. This •anil, 
1 hope, he some apology lor my dwelling a little on this part 
of the subject. 

On the resignation of the Earl of Buto, in 1763, our af- 
fairs had been delivered into the hands of three ministers of 
his recommendation ; Mr. Grenville, the Earl of Egreihont, 
and the Earl of Halifax, This arrangement, notwithstand- 
ing the retirement of Lord Bute, announced to the public a 
continuance of the same measures; nor was there more reason 
to expect a change from the death of the Earl of Egremont. 
The Earl of Sandwich supplied his place. The Duke of 
Bedford, and the gentlemen who act m that connexion, and 
whose general character and polities were sufficiently under- 
stood, added to the strength of the ministry without making 
any alteration in their plan of conduct. Such was the con- 
stitution of the ministry which was changed in 1765. 

As to their politics, the principles of the peace of Paris ' 
governed in foreign affairs. In domestic, the same scheme 
prevailed, of contradicting the opinions, and disgracing most 
of the persons, who had been countenanced and employed m 
the late reign. The inclinations of the people were little at- 
tended to ; and a disposition to the use of forcible methods 
ran through the whole tenor of administration. The nation 
in general was uneasy and dissatisfied. Sober men snw eauses 
for it, in the constitution of the ministry and the conduc 
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the ministers. The monsters, who hare usually a short me- 
thod on inch occasions, attributed their unpopularity wholly 
to the effort* of faction. However this might be, the hcen- 
tionmesa and tumulta of the common people, and the con- 
tempt of government, of -which onr author bo often and to 
bitterly complain*, as owing to the mismanagement of the 
subsequent administrations, had at no time men to a greater 
or more dangerous height. The measure* taken to s u p pms 
that spirit were os violent and been turns as the epmt itself ; 
injudicious, precipitate, and some of them iTWaL Instead of 
allaying they tended infinitely to inflame the distemper, 
and whoever will be at the least pains to examine, will find 
thoee measure* not only the cause* of the tumulta which then 
prevailed, but the real source* of almost all the disorders 
winch hare arisen since that time More intent on making 
a Victim to party than an example of justice, they blundered 
in the method of pursuing their vengeance By this means a 
discovery was made of many practices, common indeed m the 
office of secretary of state, but wholly repugnant to our Ian, 
and to the genius of the English constitution. One of tbo 
worst of these was, tbo wanton and mdismmmate Seizure of 
papers, even m awes -where the safety of the state was not 
pretended in justification of so harsh a proceeding The tem- 
per of the ministry had excited a jealousy, which made the 
people more than commonly vigilant concerning every power 
which was exercised, by government The abuse, however 
sanctioned by custom, was evident 5 but the ministry, instead 
of resting m a prudent inactivity, or (what would have been 
still more prudent) taking the lead, in quieting the minds of 
the people, and ascertaining the Iawupon those delicate point*, 
maim use of the whole influence of government to prevent a 
parliamentary resolution against these practices of office. 
And lest the colourable reason*, offered in argument against 
this parliamentary procedure, should be mistaken for the 
real motives of them conduct , all the advantage of prmHege, 
all the arta and finesses of pleading, and great stuns of p no- 
lle money were lavished, to prevent any decision upon Uk»o 
practices m the courts of justice. In the mean time, m 
order to weaken, since they could not immediately destroy 
the liberty of the pres*, the prrrfleuo of parliament was 
voted away in all accusations for a seditious libeL Tbo frrev 
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dom of debate in parliament if self was no less menaced. 
Officers of the army, of lone: mid meritorious service, and of 
small fortunes, were chosen as victims for a single vote by an 
exertion of ministerial power, which had been very rarely 
used, and which is extremely unjust, as depriving men not 
only of a place, but a profession, and is indeed of tbo most 
pernicious example both in a civil and a military light. 

Whilst all things were managed at home with such a spirit 
of disorderly despotism; abroad there was a proportionable 
abatement of all spirit. Some of our most just ami valuable 
claims were in a manner abandoned. This indeed seemed 
not very inconsistent conduct in the ministers who had mnde 
the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domestic affairs, 
there was uo waul of industry; but there was a great de- 
ficiency of temper and judgment, and manly comprehension 
of tlie public interest. The nation certainly wanted relief, 
and government attempted to administer it. Two ways were 
principally clioscn for this great purpose. The first by re- 
gulations; the second by new funds of revenue. .Agreeably 
to tins plan, a new naval establishment was formed at a good 
deal of expense, and to little effect, to aid in the collection of 
the customs, ltegulalion was added to regulation ; and the 
strictest and most unreserved orders were given, for a pre- 
vention of all contraband trade here, and in every part of 
America. A teasing custom-house, and a multiplicity of 
perplexing regulations, ever have, and ever will appear, the 
master-piece of finance to people of narrow views ; as a paper 
against smuggling, and the importation of French finery, 
never fails of furnishing a very popular columli in a news- 
paper. 

The greatest part of these regulations wore made for 
America; and they fell so indiscriminately on all sorts of 
contraband, or supposed contraband, that some of the most 
valuable branches of trade were driven violently from our 
ports ; which caused an universal consternation throughout 
the colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely dis- 
tressed by them. Men of war now for the first time, armed 
with regular commissions of custom-house officers, invested 
the coasts, and gave to tlie collection of revenue the air of 
hostile contribution. About the same time that these re- 
gulations seemed to threaten the destruction of the only 
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trade from -whence the plantation* domed any specie, an act 
wna made, potting a stop to the future emu* on of peper 
o ur ran cy, which used to supply jt» plaoe among them. Hand 
in hand with thi* went another act, for obliging the colonies 
to prorida quarter* for soldiers Instantly iblErwed •another 
law, for levying throuchont all America new port duties, 
upon a nut Tinety of commodities of their consumption, 
and ecmo of which lay heavy upon ot^ect* necessary for 
their trade and fishery Immediately upon the heel* of 
these, and amidst the uneaamesa and confusion produced by 
n crowd of new im portions and regulations, some good, some 
evil, some doubtful, aQ crude and uJ-oonsidfired, came another 
act. for imposing an uni ve r sa l stamp duty on the colonies { 
and thi* ivos declared to be little more than an experiment, 
and a foundation of future revenue. To render tneae pro- 
ceedings the more irritating to the colonies, the principal 
argument used m favour of their ability to pay such duties 
was the liberality of the grants of them assemblies daring 
the late war Never could any argument be more insulting 
and mortifying to a people habituated to the granting of 
th«r own money 

Taxes for the purpose of raising rerenne had hitherto been 

r mgly attempted m America. Without ever doubting 
extent of it* lawftil power, parliament always doubted 
the propriety of inch impositions. And the Amencana on 
their part neTer thought of contesting a right by which 
they were ao little affected. Their assemblies m too main 
answered *11 the purposes necessary to the internal economy 
of a free people, and provided for all the exigencies of govern- 
ment which aroee amongst themselves. In the midst of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically settling 
the exact Wit* of a power, which w*» necessary to their 
union, their safety, their equality, and oven their liberty 
Thu* the two very difficult point*, superiority in the pre- 
siding state, and freedom in tho subordinate, were on the 
whole sufficiently, that is, practically, reconciled} without 
agitating those vexation* question*, which in truth rather 
belong to metaphysics than politics, and which can never 
be moved without slinking the foundations of tho best govern- 
ments that have ever been constituted by human wisdom. 
By this measure was let loose that dangerous spirit of dts- 
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quisition, not in the coolness of philosophical inquiry, hut 
inflamed with all the passions of a haughty, resentful peo- 
ple, who thought themselves deeply injured, and that tiiey 
were contending for everything that was valuable in the 
world. 

In England, our ministers went on without the least atten- 
tion to these alarming dispositions ; just as if they were 
doing the most common things in the most usual way, and 
among a people not only passive hut pleased. They took 
no one step to divert the dangerous spirit which begnn even 
then to appear in the colonies, to compromise with it, to 
mollify it, or to subdue it. No new arrangements were 
made in civil government ; no new powers or instructions 
were given to governors; no augmentation was made, or 
new disposition, of forces. Never was so critical a measure 
pursued with so little provision against its necessary conse- 
quences. As if all common prudence had abandoned the 
ministers, and as if they .meant to plunge themselves and us 
headlong into that gult which stood gaping before them ; by 
giving a year’s notice of the project of their stamp act, they 
allowed time for all the discontents of that country to fester 
and come to a head, and for all the arrangements which fac- 
tious men could make towards an opposition to the law. 
At the same time they carefully concealed from the eye of 
parliament those remonstrances which they had actually re- 
• ceived; and which in the strongest manner indicated the 
discontent of some of the colonies, and the consequences 
which might be expected; they concealed them, even in 
defiance of an order of council that they should be laid 
before parliament. Thus, by concealing the true state of 
the case, they rendered the wisdom of the nation as impro- 
vident as their own temerity, either in preventing or guard- 
ing against the mischief. It has indeed, from the begi nnin g • 
to this hour, been the uniform policy of this set of men, in 
order at any hazard to obtain a present credit, to propose 
whatever might be pleasing, as attended with no difficulty ; 
and afterwards to throw all the disappointment of the wild 
expectations they had raised, upon those who have the hard 
task of freeing the public from the consequences of their 
• pernicious projects. 

Whilst the commerce and tranquillity of the whole em 1 - 
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trade from whenco the plantation! derived any specie. m act 
was made, putting a atop to the future ctqimuoh of paper 
cu rr en cy, -which need to supply its place among than. Hind 
m hand with this went another act, for obliging the colonies 
to provide quarter* for soldiers. Instantly follcnred another 
law, for levying throughout all America now part duties, 
upon a vast variety of commodibee of their conaumpboo, 
and some of which lay heavy upon objects necessary for 
their trade and fishery Immediately upon the heels of 
theae, and amidst the imeamnem and confusion produced by 
a crowd of new imposition! and regulations, some good, some 
evil, some doubtful, all crude and m-ccnaidered, came another 
act, for imposing an universal stamp duty on the oolonies } 
and this wa* declared to be little more than an experiment, 
and a foundation of future revenue. To render these pro- 
ceedings the more nn toting to the colonies, the principal 
argument used m favour of their ability to pay such duties 
mu the liberality of the grants of their assemblies during 
the late war Never conld any argument be more i run] ting 
and mortifying to a people habituated to the granting of 
their orrn money 

Taxes for tbo pnrpo*© of raising rerenoehad hitherto been 
sparingly attempt on m America. "Without orer doubting 
the extent of its lawful power, parliament always doubted 
the propriety of such impositions. And the Americans cm 
their port never thought of contesting a right by which 
they were so little affected. Their assemblies in too main 
answered all the purposes necessary to tbo internal economy 
of a free people, and provided for all the exigencies of govern- 
ment which aroeo amongst themselves. In the midst of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically settling 
the exact limits of a power, which was necessary to their 
union, their safety, their equality, and even their liberty 
Thus the two very difficult points, superiority in the pre- 
siding state, and freedom in tho subordinate, were on the 
whole sufficiently, that is, practically, reconciled, without 
agitating those vexatious questions, which in truth rather 
belong to metaphysics than politic*, and which can never 
be moved without shaking tho foundations of tho beet govern- 
ments that hare ever been constituted by human wisdom. 
By this measure was let loos© that dangerous spirit of di*- 
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quisition, not in the coolness of philosophical inquiry, hut 
inflamed, with all the passions of a haughty, resentful peo- 
ple, who thought themselves deeply injured, and that they 
were contending for everything that was valuable in the 
world. 

In England, our ministers went on without the least atten- 
tion to these alarming dispositions ; just as if they were 
doing the most common things in the most usual way, and 
among a people not only passive but pleased. They took 
no one step to divert the dangerous Bpirit which began even 
then to appear in the colonies, to compromise with it, to 
mollify it, or to subdue it. No new arrangements were 
made in civil government ; no new powers or instructions 
were given to governors ; no augmentation was made, or 
new disposition, of forces. Never was so critical a measure 
pursued with so little provision against its necessary conse- 
quences. As if all common prudence had abandoned the 
ministers, and as if they.meant to plunge themselves and us 
headlong into that gulf which stood gaping before them ; by 
giving a year’s notice of the project of their stamp act, they 
allowed time for all the discontents of that country to fester 
and come to a head, and for all the arrangements which fac- 
tious men could make towards an opposition , to the law. 
At the same time they carefully concealed from the eye of 
parliament those remonstrances which they had actually re- 
ceived; and which in the strongest manner indicated the 
discontent of some of the colonies, and the consequences 
which might be expected; they concealed them, even in 
defiance of an order of council that they should be laid 
before parliament. Thus, by concealing the true state of 
the case, they rendered the wisdom of the nation as impro- 
vident as their own temerity, either in preventing or guard- 
“ig against the mischief. It has indeed^ from the beginning ’ 
to this hour, been the uniform policy of this set of men, in 
° vT atl 7' hazard to obtain a present credit, to propose 
w at-over might he pleasing, as attended with no difficulty ; 
and afterwards to throw all the disappointment of the wild 
expectations they had raised, upon those who have the hard 

aa oj freeing the public from the consequences of their 
pernicious projects. 

Whilst the commerce and tranquillity of the whole empire 
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■were shaken m this manner, our affiur* grew still more dis- 
tracted bj the internal diaaensmnn of onr mm uteri. Treach- 
ery and ingratitude were charged from one side , dtwpotifan 
and tyranny from the other, the vertigo of the regency 
bjll , the awkward reception of the iflk bill m tb© Home of 
Commons, and the inconsiderate and abrupt rejection of it 
in the House of Lords, the strange ana nofeait tumults 
which arose in consequence, and which were rendered more 
son on i by being charged by the ministers upon one shot her j 

the report of a gross and brutal treatment of the , by a 

minuter at the same tune odnras to the peoplo, *U con- 
spired to leave the publie, at the close of the seemon of 1765, 
m as critical and perilous a situation, as ever the nation was, 
or could be, in a time when she was not immediately threat- 
ened by her neighbours. 

It was at this time, and in these mrcomstancea, that a 
new administration was formed. Profeeemg even indus- 
triously, in thii public matter, to avoid anecdote*, I sat 
nothing of those famous reconciliations and quarrels, winch 
weakened the body that should have been the natural tup- 
port of this administration. I run no risk in affirming, that, 
surrounded as they were with difficulties of every species, 
nothing hut the strongest and most uncorrupt sense of thar 
duty to the public could have prevailed upon some of the 
persona who composed it to undertake the king’s business at 
snob a tune Their preceding character, their measures while 
in power, and the subsequent conduct of many of them, I 
think, leave no room to charge this assertion to flattery 
Having undertaken the commonwealth, what remained foe 
thesu to do ? to piece their conduct upon the broken ch ai n 
of former measures f If they bad been so inclined, the nun- 
out nature of thoeo measures, whkh began Instantly to appear, 
would not hare permitted it. Scarcely hod they entcrwJ mhj 
office, when letters arrived from all parts of America, making 
lend complaints, backed by strong reason*, against s evera l 
of the principal regulations of the late ministry, a* threat- 
ening destruction to many rnluablo branches of commerce. 
These were attended with representation* from many mer- 
chant* and capital manufacturers at home, who had ail then 
interests involved in tbo support of lawful trade, and in the 
suppression of ©rury sort of contraband. Whilst these thing* 
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least doubt but ttys oould be done, "W© might, I think, 
with out much difficulty, hare destroyed our colonte*. Thu 
destruction might be effected, probably m a yeor ; or m two 
at the utmost. If the quest] on was upon a foreign nation, 
■where every successful stroke add* to your own power, and 
takes from that of a rival, a just wnr with such a certain 
superiority would be undoubtedly an advisable measure 
But jbwr million of debt due to our merchants, the total 
cessation of a trade annually worth Jbur mUlion more, a large 
foreign traffic, much home manufacture, a very capital imme- 
diate revenue arising pom colony import*, indeed the pro- 
duce of ©very one ofcmr revenue* greatly depending on this 
trade, all these were very weighty accumulated consider- 
ation*, at least well to b© weighed, before that sword to 
drawn, which even by its not one* must produce all the evil 
effect* of the greatest national defeat. How public credit 
must bare suffered, I need not say If the condition of the 
nation, at the dose of our foreign war, was what this author 
represents it, such a Qrfl war would hare been a bad couch 
on which to repose our weaned virtue Far from being shle 
to have entered into new plans of economy, we must hare 
launched into a new sea, I fear a boundless sea, of expense 
Such an addition of debt, with such a diminution of revenue 
and trade, would have left us in no want of a Stale cf th 
Nation to aggravate the picture of our distrewe*. 

Our trade felt this to its vitals j and our then ministers 
were not ashamed to say, that they sympathised with the 
feelings of our merchants The univer sa l alarm of the 
whole trading body of England will never be laughed i± bt 
them as an ill grounded or a pretended pome. The universal 
desire of that body will alwayi have great weight with them 
in ©verr consideration connected with commerce neither 
ought tne opmum of that body to be slighted (notwithstand 
mg the contemptuous and m decent language of this author 
and his associates) in any consideration whatsoever of reve- 
nue Nothing amongst ns 1* more quickly or deeply affected 
by tales of any kina than trade ; and if an American tax 
was a real relief to England, no part of the community would 
be sooner, or more materially, relieved by it than our mer- 
chants But they well know that the trade of England 
must be more buitbened by one penny raised in America, 
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than by three in England ; and if that penny be raised with 
Afhe nneasiness, the discontent, and the confusion of America, 
more than by ten. 

If the opinion and wish of the landed interest is a motive, 
.and it is a fair and just one, for taking away a real and large 
i revenue, the desire of the trading interest of England ought 
.to be a just ground for taking away a tax, of little better 
1 : jthan speculation, which was to be collected by a war, which 
|( ...'was to be kept up with the perpetual discontent of those 
■ jsvho were to be affected by it, and the value of whose pro- 
, "‘ (;luce, even after the ordinary charges of collection, was very 
'-uncertain; 1 after the extraordinary, the dearest purchased 
l , /' -evenue that ever was made by any nation. 

,"V* i These were some of the motives drawn from principles of 
* 'Convenience for that repeal. When the object came to be 
V • lore narrowly inspected, every motive concurred. These 
jolonies were evidently founded in subservience to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. Erom this principle, the whole 
' Vstem of our laws concerning them became a system of re- 
iction. A double monopoly was established on the part of 
\e parent country ; 1. A monopoly of their whole import, 
rich is to be altogether from Great Britain ; 2. A monopoly 
all their export, which is to be nowhere but to Great 
i f - i, as far aB it can serve any purpose here. On the same 
n it was contrived that they should send all their products 
is raw, and in their first state ; and that they Bhould take 
j 11 1 g from us in the last stage of manufacture, 
-..r-^ere ever a people under such circumstances, — that is, a 
Ji’ '*• ,^,le who were to export raw, and to receive manufactured, 
this, not a few luxurious articles, but all articles, even to 
.-^e of the grossest, most vulgar, and necessary consumption, 
p yVVYople who were in the hands of a general monopolist, 
\ , \ ever such a people suspected of a possibility of becoming 
j - \ 't object of revenue ? All the ends of their foundation 
• ; t \ i ; be supposed utterly contradicted before they could be- 
''-irY \ hsuch an object. Every trade-law we have made must 

'iis observable, that the partisans of American taxation, when they 
. I 1 mind to represent this tax as wonderfully beneficial to England, 
i. 1' . as worth £100,000 a year; when they are to represent it as very 

j . - i the Americans, it dwindles to £60,000. Indeed it is very diffl- 
»h- ^compute what its produce might have been. 

. I x 2 
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hmvo been eluded, and become usele*, before they could be 
in such a condition. 

The partisans of the new system, -who, on moat occasions, 
take credit for foil as much knowledge as they pome**, think 
proper on tin* occasion to counterfeit an extraordinary da* 
gre© of ignorance, and in consequence of it to assert, ^that 
the balance (between tbe colonies and Great Britain) i» nn* 
known, and that no important conclusion can bo drawn from 
premise* ao my uncertain.” 1 Now to what can this ignor- 
ance b© owing? were tbe navigation laws made, that this 
balance should bo unknown? is it from tbe ooorae of ex- 
change that it i» unknown, which all tbo world knowi to be 
greatly and perpetually ago mat tbe colomea f is it from the 
doubtful nature of the trade we carry on with tbe colonic* ? 
ran not the*© Bchcnnst* well appniod, that tbe col omit*, 
particularly tbo*o of tbo northern province*, import more 
from Greet Britain, ten times more than they tend in return 
to us ? that a great part of their foreign balance it, and must 
be, remitted to Loudon ? X s ha l l be ready to admit that tbe 
colonic* ought to be trued to the ^revenue* of this country, 
when I know that tber are out of debt to its commerce. 
This author will furnish tome ground to ins theone*, and 
communicate a discovery to the public, if he can show this 
by any medium But he tells us, that “their (tea* are 
covered with ships, and their mere floating with commerce,”* 
Tina ii true. But it w with ottr ahrps that the *oa a are 
covered , and their river* float with British, commerce. Tbo 
American merchants are our factors j all in reality, most 
oven in name The Americans trade, navigate, cultivate, 
with English capitals , to their own advantage, to be sure j 
for without the«e capitals their plough* would be stopped, 
and tber ship* wind-bound. But be who furmsbc* tbe 
capital muit, on the wholo, be the person prata pally bene- 
fited , tbo person who works upon it profit* on his part too , 
but he profit* m a aubordmato way, a* our colonic* do , that 
ia, as the aervant of a wne and indulgent master, and no 
otherwise- We have all, except the jkm/imi; without 
which, even shire* will not labour 

If tho author** principle*, which are the common notions, 
bo right, that tho price of our manufactures i» so greatly en- 
' Comiderxikm*, p* 74. * fiAt. p. 79 
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- hanced by our taxes ; then the Americans already pay in 
that way a share of our impositions. He is not ashamed to 
assert, that “ France and China may be said, on the Bame 
principle, to bear a part of our charges, for they consume 
our commodities.” 1 Was ever spell a method of reasoning 
heard of F Do not the laws absolutely confine the colonies 
to buy from ns, whether foreign nations sell cheaper or not ? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regulations, 
guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed ? To secure to 
us, not a commercial preference, which stands in need of 
no penalties to enforce it ; it finds its own way ; but to se- 
cure to ns a trade, which is a creature of law and institution. 
What has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
winch is under no monopoly, and in which we cannot raise 
the price of our goods, without hazarding the demand for 
them ? None but the authors of such measures could ever 
think of making use of such arguments. 

Whoever goes about to reason on any part of the policy 
of this country with regard to America, upon the mere ab- 
„ struct principles of government, or even upon those of our 
own ancient constitution, will be often misled. Those who 
resort for arguments to the most respectable authorities, an- 
cient or modern, or rest upon the clearest maxims, drawn 
from the experience of other states and empires, will be 
liable to the greatest errors imaginable. The object is wholly 
new in the world. It is singular ; it is grown up to this 
magnitude and importance -within the memory of man ; no- 
thing in history is parallel to it. All the reasonings about 
it, that are likely to be at all solid, must be drawn from its 
actual circumstances. In this new system a principle of 
commerce, of artificial commerce, must predominate. This 
commerce must be secured by a multitude of restraints very 
alien from the spirit of liberty ; and a powerful authority- 
must reside in the principal state, in order to enforce them. 
But the people who are to be the subjects of these restraints 
are descendants of Englishmen ; and of a high and free spirit. 
To hold over them a government made up of nothing but 
restraints and penalties, and taxes in the granting of which 
they can have no share, will neither be wise, nor long prac- 
ticable. People must be governed in a manner agreeable to 
] Considerations, p. 74. 
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their temper and disposition ; and men of free character tnd 

r t mutt be ruled with, at least, tome condescension to 
spirit and tint character The British colonist mutt tee 
something which Trill distinguish him from the colonist* of 
other nationt 

Those reasonings, which infer from tho many restraint! 
under which we hnvo already hud America, to oar right to 
lay it under ttill more, and indeed under all manner of re* 
itxnmta, are eon dative , conclusive as to nght } hut the my 
rtrrerte m to policy ana practice. 'We ongnt rather to infer 
from our having laid the eolomet under many rettramta, 
that it u reasonable to compentote them by every indul- 
gence that can by any meant bo reconciled to our interest. 
Wo hare a greet empire to rule, competed of a raid mtst of 
heterogen tout governments, all more or lets free and popu 
lar in their forms, all to be kept m peace, and kept out of 
conspiracy, with one another, all to be held in subordination 
to tfart country , whQo the spirit of an extensive, and intri- 
cate, and trading mteroet pervade* the whole, always quali- 
fying, and often controlling every general idea of constitu- 
tion and government It is a great and difficult object ; and 
I wish we may poaeew wisdom and temper enough to manage 
it aa wo ought. Ita importance is infinite. I behovo the 
reader will be struck, a» I have been, with ono singular fact 
In the year 1704, but inty-fire Tears ago, the whole trade 
with our plantation* was but a few thousand pounds more 
in the export article, and A third lew in the import, than 
that which we now cany on with the single island of Ja- 


Ejjwrtt l«7«rU. 

Total English plantations in 1701 £-483,203 £ 834,401 
Jamaica, 1707 407,031 1,243,742 


From the same information I find that our dealing with 
roost of the European nations is but little increased , theso 
nations have been pretty much at a stand since that time, 
and we hare rivals in their trade. This colony intercourse 
is a now world of commerce in a ma n ner created j it stands 
upon principle* of its own , principles hardly worth cmdan 
erring for any little consideration of extorted revenue 
Tho reader tees, that I do not enter eo fully into this mat- 
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ter ns obviously X might. I have already "been led into 
greater lcuglhs tlmn I intended. It is enough to say, that 
before the ministers of 1765 had determined to propose the 
repeal of the stamp act in parliament, they had the whole of 
the American constitution and commerce* very fully before 
them. They considered maturely; they decided with wis- 
dom : let me add, with firmness. 1'or they resolved, ns a 
preliminary to that repeal, to assert in iho fullest and least 
equivocal terms the unlimited legislative right of this coun- 
try over its colonies ; and, having done this, to proposo the 
repeal, on principles, not of constitutional right, hut on 
those of expediency, of equity, of lenity, nud of the true in- 
terests present and future of that great object for which 
alone the colonies were founded, navigation and commerce. 
This plan, I say, required an uncommon degree of firmness, 
when we consider that some of those persons who might be 
of the greatest use in promoting the repeal, violently with- 
stood the declaratory act ; and they who agreed with ad- 
ministration in the principles of that law, equally made, as 
well the reasons on which the declaratory act itself stood, as 
those on which it was opposed, grounds for an opposition to 
the repeal. 

If the then ministry resolved first to declare the right, it 
was not from any opinion they entertained of its future use 
in regular taxation. Their opinions were full and declared 
against the ordinary use of such a power. But it was plain, 
that the general reasonings which were employed against 
that power went directly to our whole legislative right ; and 
one part of it could not be yielded to such arguments, with- 
' out a virtual surrender of all the rest. Besides, if that very 
specific power of levying money in the colonies were not 
retained as a sacred trust in the hands of Great Britain, (to 
be used, not in the first instance for supply, but in the last 
exigence for control,) it is obvious, that the presiding 
authority of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and 
director of the whole empire, would vanish into an empty 
name, without operation or energy. With the habitual 
exercise of such a power in the ordinary course of supply, 
no trace of freedom could remain in America. 1 If Great 

1 I do not here enter into the unsatisfactory disquisition concerning re- 
presentation real or presumed. I only say, that a great people, who have 
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the lr temper and disposition , and men of free character end 
■pint must bo ruled with, at least, aome condescension to 
this Burnt and this character The British colonist must »ee 
something winch will distinguish him from the col omits of 
other nations. 

Those reasonings, which infer from the many restmnta 
under which we hare already laid America, to our right to 
lay it under still more, and indeed under nil manner of re- 
straints, are conclusive , conclusive as to right , but the very 
reverse as to poller a n d practice. "We ought rather to infer 
from our havmg laid the colonies under many restraints, 
that it is reasonable to compensate them by every indul- 
gence that can by any means be reconciled to our interest. 
\Vb have a great empire to rule, composed of a vast mass of 
heterogeneous governments, all mare or less free and popu- 
lar in their forms, oil to be kept m peace, and kept out of 
conspiracy, with one another, all to bo held m rubortmalion 
to this country , while the spirit of an extensive, and intri- 
cate, and trading interest pervades the whole, always quali- 
fying, and often oon trolling, every general idea of constitu- 
tion and government. It is a great and difficult object ; and 
I wish we may possess wisdom and temper enough to manage 
it as we ought. Its importance is infinite. I believe the 
reader will be struck, as I have been, with one singular feet 
In the year 170k, hut sixty-five veers ago, the whole trade 
with our plantations was but a lew thousand pounds more 
m the export article, and d third less in the import, than 
that which we now carry on with the single island of Ja- 
maica : 

F-xp-ru- 

Total English plantations in 1701 £ 483^05 £ 814,401 
Jamaica, 1707 407,031 1,213,742 

From the same information I find that our dealing with 
most of the European nations is hut little increased , the*o 
nations have been pretty much at a stand since that time, 
and we have rivals in their trado. This colony intercourse 
i, i new world of commerce in a manner created ; ft stands 
upon principle* of its own , principles hardly worth endan- 
gering for any little consideration of extorted revenue 
6 The reader see*, that I do not enter so folly Into this mat- 
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ter ns obviously I might. I have already been led into 
greater lengths tlmu 1 intended. It is enough to say, that 
before the ministers of 17G5 had determined to propose tho 
repeal of the stamp act in parliament, they had tho whole of 
the American constitution and commerce very fully before 
them. They considered maturely; they decided with wis- 
dom : let me add, with firmness. For they resolved, ns a 
preliminary to that repeal, to assert in the fullest and least 
equivocal terms tho unlimited legislative right of this coun- 
try over its colonies ; and, having done this, to propose the 
repeal, on principles, not of constitutional right, but on 
those of expediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true in- 
terests present and future of that great object for which 
alone the colonics were founded, navigation and commerce. 
This plan, I say, required an uncommon degree of firmness, 
when we consider that some of those persons who might be 
of the greatest use in promoting the repeal, violently with- 
stood the declaratory act ; and they who agreed with ad- 
ministration in the principles of that law, equally made, ns 
well the reasons on which the declaratory act itself stood, as 
those on which it was opposed, grounds for an opposition to 
the repeal. 

If the then ministry resolved first to declare the right, it 
was not from any opinion they entertained of its future use 
in regular taxation. Their opinions were full and declared 
against the ordinary use of such a power. But it was plain, 
that tho general reasonings which were employed against 
that power went directly to our whole legislative right ; and 
one part of it could not be yielded to such arguments, witli- 
1 out a virtual surrender of all the rest. Besides, if that very 
specific power of levying money in the colonies were not 
retained as a sacred trust in the hands of Great Britain, (to 
he used, not in the first instance for supply, hut iu the last 
exigence for control,) it is obvious, that the presiding 
authority of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and 
director of the whole empire, would vanish into an empty 
name, without operation or energy. "With the habitual 
exercise of such a power in the ordinary course of simply, 
no trace of freedom could remain in America. 1 If Great 

1 I do not hero enter into the unsatisfactory disquisition concerning re- 
presentation real or presumed. I only say, that a great people, who have 
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Britain were stripped of this right, every principle erf unity 
and subordination in the empire hub gone for ever 
Whether all thu can be reconciled in legal speculalKin, ij a 
matter of no consequence. It u reconciled m policy , and 
politic* ought to be adjusted^not to human reasoning*, hut 
to human nature , of which the reason is but a port, and by 
no means the greatest part 

Founding the repeal cm this baau, it wu judged proper 
to lay before parliament the whole detail of the American 
affair*, oa folly aa it had been laid before the ministry them- 
»el tea. Ignorance of those affairs had muled pomameni. 
Knowledge alone could bring it into the right rood, Every 
paper of office was laid upon the table of the two House* i 
ercry denommatum of men, either of America, or connected 
with it by office, by residence, by commerce, by interoat, 
cron by injury , men of aril and military capacity, officer* 
of the revenue, merchant*, manufacturers of every aperies, 
and from ercry town m England, attended at the tar 8nch 
evidence never was laid before parliament If an emulation 
aroao among the minuter* ana member* of parliament, ai 
the author nghtly observes, 1 for the repeal of thu act, aa 
well aa for the other regulation*, it waa not on the confident 
assertions, the any specula turns, or the vam promue* of 
minuter*, that it arose. It wn* the aenee of parliament on 
the evidence before them. No one to much a* aiupeeta that 
ministerial allurement* or terror* had any aharo m it. 

Our author la very much dupleoaed, that go much credit 
woe given to the testimony of merchants. He ho* a habit 
of railing at them, and he may, if he please*, indulge him- 
aelf In it. It will not do great mischief to that respectable 
act of men. Tho tub stance of their testimony wot, that 
their debt* m Amorwa were very great i that the Americana 
declined to pay them, or to renew their order*, whilst thu 
Oct continued i that, under the»o circumstances, they despair- 
ed of the recovery of their debt*, or tho renewal of their 
thflr property, wiiboai any raerrr, fm ah deposed of by sootier 
twopte at an Lmmeoaa dutane* imm tin*. will sot tifok tiemvol'n (a 
SaaBkrmart of frwdom- It vill bo hinl to siow to lio*e vbo ar« tn 
^uji a itaus, -wtlcii of the usual part* of tho definUJoa or description of a 
£n># peopla are appiioW* to lira | and it la ca l iber pWavant Dor to 
attempt to prove that they han do rfrfri to be com pretended fa ndi a 
dewriptlo n. * P 
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trade in that, country: that they apprehended a general 
failure of mercantile credit. The manufacturers deposed 
to the same general purpose, with this addition, that many 
of them had discharged several of their artificers; and, if 
the law and the resistance to it should continue, must dis- 
miss them all. 

This testimony is treated with great contempt by our 
author. It must be, I suppose, because it was contradicted 
by the plain nature of tilings. Suppose then that the 
merchants had, to gratify this author, given a contrary 
evidence; and had deposed, that while America remained in 
a state of resistance, whilst four million of debt remained 
unpaid, whilst the course of justice was suspended for want 
of stamped paper, so that no debt could be recovered, whilst 
there was a total stop to trade, because every ship was 
subject to seizure for want of stamped clearances, and while 
the colonies were to be declared in rebellion, and subdued 
by armed force, that in these circumstances they would still 
continue to trade cheerfully and fearlessly as before ; would 
not such witnesses provoke universal indignation for their 
folly or tbeir wickedness, aud be deservedly booted from the 
bar; 1 would any human faith have given credit to such 

1 Hero the author 1ms a note altogether in his usual strain of reasoning; 
he finds out tbnt somebody, in the course of this multifarious evidence, 
had said, “ that a very considerable part of the orders of I7G5 transmitted 
from America had been afterwards suspended; but that in cose the stamp 
act was repealed, those orders were to be executed in the present year 
1766 ; ” and that, on the repeal of llio stamp act, “the exports to the colo- 
nies would be at least double the value of the exports of the past year.” Ho 
then triumphs exceedingly on their having fallen short of it on the state of 
the custom-house entries. I do not well know what conclusion he draws 
applicable to his purpose, from these facts. Ho docs not deny that all 
the orders which came from America subsequent to the disturbances of 
the stamp act were on the condition of that act being repealed ; and, ho 
does not assert that, notwithstanding that act should bo enforced by a 
strong hand, still the orders would be executed. Neither docs he quite 
venture to say that this decline of the trado in 1766 was owing to tlio re- 
peal. What does lie therefore infer from it, favourable to the enforcement 
of that law? It only comes to this, and no more; those merchants, who 
thought our trade would be doubled in the subsequent year, were mistaken 
in their speculations. So that the stamp act was not to be repealed unless 
this speculation of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed 
in order to double our trade in that year, os everybody knows, (whatever 
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owertioni P The testimony of tie merchant! yrai tiece*ary 
for tie detail, and to "bring the matter home to the feeling 
of the house ; aa to tie general realms, they spoke abundant- 
ly for themaelree. 

Upon these principle* itm the act repealed, and it pro- 
duced all the good effect which was expected from it : ermet 
was restored ; trade generally returned to its ancient cnan- 
nel* 5 time and mean* were furnished for the better atrengti- 
en m g of goTernment there, aa well u for recording, by 


tenna merchant* might har* mid.) bntlort in ilat jm we itoold bare no 
trad* at all. The laet la, that during the greaiml part of lb® jmi 1765, 
that U, until about the month of October, when the acooenti of the dkttrb- 
anew came thick upoo am, the American trade went cm u nsnaL Before 
til® time, the «tamp act could Dot affect it AfUnraida, the merchant* 
fell into a treat coortercaticro t a general atagnalhai in trad* **uetL But 
aa »oan ta It »u known that the ministry faTocred the repeal of th* *tarnp 
act, aerrral of the bolder merchant* rammed to execute their order* 5 
other* mom timid hung back ; in thb manner the trade ooc tinned fa a 
■tale of dreadful flnctualioc between the fear* of there who had rentared, 
for the erect of their boldnwa. and tie anxiety of (hoao wioae trade to 
rapeoded, until the royal aarem wa* finally rirm to the biD of repeal 
That the trade of 17G6 waa not *qual to that of 1765, could not be owing 
to th* repeal, it aroae from quite different can**, of which the author 
reera* not to b* aware Jrt, Our amqucrt* during the war bad laid opea 
the trade of th* French and Spaniah Wert Iodic* to our cokarira moeh 
more laigrfy than th*y bad erer enjoyed It , thk eceibujcd ft* acme thr* 
afiar the peace , but at length U wa* extremely contracted, and fa wan* 
place* reduced to nothing. 8oeh In particnlar »u tha state of Jamaica. 
On the taking the Hararmah all the tioraa of that Wand were emptied 
into that plaoa, which produced nnusnal OTder* for rood*, for reppjjdng 
thetr own oonaumptlon, at well a* for fortheT tpreulattcm* of trade. Tbc** 
coating, the trade stood on it* own bottom. TVi* b an* e»o»* of the 
dtattabhed export to Jamaica f and not the ekSifkh Hen of tha anther, of 
an hnpoadble ccntrahand from the opentos of th* port*. 2nd, Th* war bad 
brought a great influx of aa*h into Amenon, for the pay and jmniden of 
tha troop*; and thh an urmataral tocrea»e of trad* ; which, a* £u can*® 
filled, murt ta some degree return to ita ancient and natural bound*. 3rd, 
Wken the merchant* mrt from all part*, and coafmral their aeeocnl*, 
tfajy war* alarmed at th* immoaity of the debt d»* to them from America. 
They found that the American* had orertraded their ahflHio*. And, a* 
they focal too that nrreral of them were eapa bl» of making the atate of 
political rrtnt* an excure for their fliflure fa eocnaenri*/ pcnctoaUty, murj 
cfourmarchaata in acme degree contracted their trade from that moment. 
Howerer, It b idle, in tact an immeuvi man of trade, to liable to fl*c- 
tuaticcL. to fafrr tap. Mn* from .ueh a defidroet t* are or cren two 
hundred tbenmnd pound*. In 17G7, when th* disturbance* rohaided, 
thb dafieiency wai mad* up again. 
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judicious measures, the a fleet inns of tin* people, had that 
ministry continued. nr had » ministry succeeded x\ith dis- 
positions to improve that opportunity. 

Such an administration did not succeed. Inst end of pro- 
fiting of that season of tranquillity, in the very next year 
they chose to return to measures of the very same nature 
witli those which had been so solemnly condemned ; though 
npon a smaller scale. The ctleets Imve been correspondent. 
America is again in disorder, not indeed in the same degree 
as formerly, nor mix thing like it. Such good effects have 
attended the repeal of the stamp net, that, the colonies have 
actually paid the taxes; and they have sought their redress 
(upon however improper principles) not in their own vio- 
lence. as formerly,’ hut in the experienced benignity of par- 
liament. They are not easy indeed, nor ever will be so, 
tinder this author's sehemes of taxation ; but we sec no 
longer the same general fury and confusion, which attended 
their resistance to the stamp net. The author may rail at 
the repeal, and those who proposed it, ns lie pleases. Those 
honest men sutler alt hi« obloquy with pleasure, in the midst 
of the quiet which they have been the means of giving to 
their country; and would think his praises for their perse- 
verance in a pernicious scheme, a very had compensation for 
the disturbance of our peace, and the ruin of our commerce. 
"Whether the return to the system of 1701, for raising a 
revenue in America, the discontents which have ensued in 
consequence of it. the general suspension of the assemblies 
in consequence of these discontents, the use of the military 
power, and the new and dangerous commissions which now 
hang over them, will produce equally good effects, is greatly 
to he doubted. Never, I fear, will this nation and the colo- 
nies fall back upon their true centre of gravity, and natural 
point of repose, until the ideas of 170U are resumed, and 
steadily pursued. t 

As to the regulations, a great subject of the author s ac- 
cusation, thev arc of two sorts; one of a mixed nature, of 
revenue and trade ; the other simply relative to trade. With 
regard to the former I shall observe, that, in all deliberations 
concerning America, the ideas of that administration v. ere 
1 The disturbances have been in Boston only; end wct** not in conse- 
quence of the late duties. 
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principally these , to take trade a* the prunin' end, and 
rerenue bat a a a Terr subordinate consideration. Where 
trade 'trail likely to toner, they did not hesitate for an ins tant 
to prefer it to taiea, whose produce at heat was contempt* 
ible, m compansoD of the object which they might endanger 
The other of their prroaplee was, to amt the revenue to the 
object. Where the difficulty of collection, from the nature 
of the country, and of the revenue establishment, n *o xtrr 
notorious, rt vn* their policy to hold out aa few temptations 
to smuggling os possible, hr keeping the duties aa nraidy a* 
they could on n balance with the naL On three principle* 
they tnado many alteration* in the port duties of 1764, both 
in the mode and in the quantity Hhe r n thnr has not at- 
tempted to prove them erroneous. He com plain* enough to 
a how that he 1 * in an IK humour, not thaf hla adversaries 
hare done am in 

Aa to the regulations which were merely rdotiTe to com- 
merce, many were then made , and they were all made upon 
thi* principle, that many of the eolamea, and tho#e some of 
the moat abounding w people, were so situated as to hare 
very few means of traffic with this country It became 
therefore our interest to let them into as much foreign trade 
m could be given them without interfering with our own , 
and to secure by every method the returns to the mother 
country Without »om« such scheme of enlargement, it ku 
obvious that any benefit we could expect from these colonic* 
r muat b© extremely limited. Accordingly many facilities 
were ciTen to their trade with the foreign plantations, and 
with the tout hern part* of Europe. Aa to the confining the 
return* to tin* country, admmi*trntion taw the muchiol and 
folly of a plan of incuaenminate restraint. They applied 
their remedy to that part where the di*eo*o c rifted, and to 
that only i on thi* idea they establuhed regulation*, fer more 
likely to check the dangerous, clandestine trade with Ham- 
burg and Holland, than this author’* friend*, or any of their 
predeeewora, had ever done. 

The friend* of the author have a method surely a little 
whimsical in all tin* adrt of discussion* They hare made 
an innumerable multitude of p 1 regulation* % t 

which the trade of England ' ono 

many of which hivo been « 
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of that trade. Still they go on. just ns before, in n sort of 
droning panegyric on themselves, miking of these regulation? 
as prodigies of wisdom; and. instead of appealing to those 
who are most affected and tin* best judges, they turn round 
in a perpetual circle of their own reasonings and pretences ; 
they hand yon over from one of their own pamphlets to an- 
other: “ See,” say they, “ this demonstrated in The liegtila- 
tious of the Colonies.” “See this satisfactorily proved in 
The Considerations.” By and by we shall have another; 
*• See for this The State of the Nation.” J wish to take 
another method in vindicating the opposite system. T refer 
to the petitions of merchants for these regulations; to their 
thanks when they were obtained ; and to t he strong and 
grateful sense they have ever since expressed of the benelUs 
received under that administration. 

All administrations have in their commercial regulations 
been generally aided by 1 he opinion of some merchants; too 
frequently by that of a few, and those a sort of favourites : 
they have been directed by the opinion of one or two mer- 
chants, who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contracts ; who frequently advised, not for the general good 
of trade, but for their private advantage. During tho ad- 
ministration of which this author complains, the meetings of 
merchants upon the business of trade were numerous and 
public ; sometimes at the bouse of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham ; sometimes at Mr. Dowdeswell’s ; sometimes at Sir 
George Savile’s, an bouse always open to every deliberation 
favourable to the liberty* or the commerce of bis country. 
Nor were these meetings confined to the merchants of 
London. Merchants and manufacturers were invited from 
all the cousiderable towns in England. They conferred with 
the ministers and active members of parliament. No private 
views, no local interests prevailed. Never were pomts in 
trade settled upon a larger scale of information. They who 
attended these meetings well know, what ministers they were 
who beard the most patiently, who comprehended the most 
clearly, and who provided the most wisely. Let then this 
author and bis friendB still continue in possession of the 
practice of exaltiug their own abilities, in their pamphlets 
and in tl\e newspapers. They never will persuade the pub- 
lic, that the merchants of England were in a general con- 
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foderncT to *acnfice their own interests to those of North 
America, and to destroy tbe rent of then- own goods m favour 
of tbe nrnimfnctirpoB 01 France and Holland, 

Had tbe friend! of this ooihor taken three menu* of m 
formation, his extreme terror* of contraband in tbe "Weft 
India Islands would bare been greatly quieted, and hi* ob- 
jection! to tbe opening of tbe porta wonld have ceared. He 
would hare loomed, from the most *atufkctory onalyiii of 
the Weet India trade, that we bare tbe advantage m erny 
essential article of it , and tbit almost every restriction an 
our communication with onr neighbour* there, ii a re*tnc- 
tian unfavourable to ourselves. 

Bach were the principle! that guided, and the authority 
that sanctioned, these regulation!- No nun erer said, that, 
m the multiphaty of regulations made in the admmutration 
of their predecresora, none were oaeful some certainly were 
*o, and I defy tbe author to ahow a commercial regulation 
of that period, which he can prove, from any authority ex 
cept hie own, to have a tendency beneficial to commerce, 
that has been repealed So far were that ministry from 
being guided by a ipmt of contradiction or of innovation. 

The author a attack on that administration, for their neg- 
lect of our claims on foreign power*, is by much the moat 
as tom thing instance be baa given, or that, I believe, any man 
ever did give, of an intrepid effrontery It relate* to the 
Manilla rnnaorn j to the Canada bill* , and to the Human 
treaty Could one imagine, that these vety thing*, which 
he thu* choose* to object to other*, hare bean the principal 
a ubjeot of charge agmnit hi* favourite ministry P Initeaa of 
clearing them of these charge*, he appear* not *0 much mi to 
have heard of them , but throw* thorn directly upon tbo ad 
mini! tro bon which «ueceeded to that of hia friend*. 

It i» not always very pleasant to be obliged to produce the 
detail of thi* kind of transaction* to the public view I 
will content my*e If therefore with giving a abort *tate of 
facta, which, when tbe author choose* to contradict, be ahull 
see proved more, perhaps, to hi* conviction than to hi* liking 
The drat fact then a, that tho demand for the Manilla ran- 
som had been, in the author a favourite administration, *o neg- 
lected a* to appear to have been little le* than tncitlj aban- 
doned. At home, no countenance was given to the claimant! i 
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mid when it was mentioned in parliament, the then leader 
did not seem, at least, a very sanguine advocate in favour of 
fhc claim. These things made it a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to resume aud press that negotiation with Spain. How- 
ever, so clear was our right, that the then ministers resolved 
to revive it ; and so little time was lost, that though that ad- 
ministration was not completed until the Oth of July, .1765, 
on the 20th of the following August, General Conway trans- 
mitted a strong and full remonstrance on that subject to the 
Earl of Eochfort. The argument, on which the court of 
Madrid most relied, was the dereliction of that claim by the 
preceding ministers. However, it was still pushed with so 
much vigour, that the Spnuiards, from a positive denial to pay, 
offered to refer the demand to arbitration. That proposition 
was rejected ; and the demand being still pressed, there was 
all the reason in the world to expect its being brought to a 
favourable issue ; when it was thought proper to change the 
administration. "Whether under their circumstances, and in 
the time they continued in power, more could be done, the 
reader will judge ; who will hear with astonishment a charge 
of remissness from those very men, whose inactivity, to call 
it by no worse a name, laid the chief difficulties in the way 
of the revived negotiation. 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper to assert, 

“ that the proprietors found themselves under a necessity of 
compounding their demands upon the Erench court, and ac- 
cepting terms which they had often rejected, and which the 
Earl of Halifax had declared he would sooner forfeit his 
hand than sign.” 1 "When I know that the Earl of Halifax 
says so, the Earl of Halifax shall have an answer ; but I per- 
suade myself that his Lordship has given no authority for 
this ridiculous rant. In the mean time, I shall only speak of 
it as a common concern of that ministry. 

In the first place, then, I observe, that a convention, for 
the liquidation of the Canada bills, was concluded under the 
administration of 1766; when nothing was concluded under 
that of the favourites of this author. 

2. This transaction was, in every step of it, carried on in 
concert with the persons interested, and was terminated to 
their entire satisfaction. They would have acquiesced per- 

» P.24/ 
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tap* in term i somewhat lower than those which were obtain- 
ed. The author is indeed too land to them He will, 
however, lot them speak far themselves, and them- what then- 
own opinion was of the measures pursued in their favour 1 
In what manner the execution of the convention has been 
since provided for, it is not my present business to ex amine 

8 The proprietors had absolutely despaired of being paid, 
at any tune, any proportion of their demand, until the chan go 
of that ministry The merchants were checked and dis- 
countenanced, they had often been told, by some in authority, 
of the cheap rate at which these Canada mTla had been pro- 
cured , yet the author can talk of the composition of them 
ns a necessity induced by the change m administration. They 
found themselves indeed, before that change, under a neces- 
sity of hinting somewhat of bringing the matter mto parlia- 
ment, but they were soon silenced, and put in mind of the 
fate which the Newfoundland business had there met with 
Nothing struck them more than the strong contrast between 
the spirit, and method of proceeding, ccf the two admimetrs- 
tions, 

4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, refuse to sign 
this convention , because this convention, as it stands, never 
was before him.’ 

The author’s last charge an that ministry, with regard to 
foreign affairs, is the Busman treaty of commerce, which the 
author thinks fit to assert,* was concluded “on terms the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire bad refused to accept and which 

* •* They no happy in haring found, in your seal for tha dignity of iHi 

nation, tha ineena of liquidating their elauru, and of cocd n.ii rnf wflh tbs 
co urt of France a cwneulkm few tha final aathfartlm of tbafr demanda , 
■twI hare (hen ua ccnnn baton, in thair on their baba If, moat 

earwatly to entreat your acceptance of their fralefhl acknoerledraeuta. 
Whether they ccrtrider thnnaefrea a» Briioaa, or w men morw particularly 
profiling by year (g am ma and ajirtted bterpcdtto, they aee great reaaooa 
to be thankful, foe haring been eapported by « mlnteer, fa whoae publ ie 
afToetkoa, fa whoae -wfadem and actirlty, both tha n a lka a l bcaour, and the 
tnlereat of tadhldnala, hare been at once so well tupperted ami sec*mi" 
T hanks of the Canada Mttchanta to Oenertl Coo way, London, April 18, 

17 »®Sw tha Ocarrentwo itaetf printed by Ora and Haeriacw, Warwick 
1 1768 , partlmkity tha article* two and thirteen. 

* P. 23. 
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had been deemed by former ministers disadvantageous to the 
nation, and by the merchants unsafe and unprofitable.” 

Both the assertions in this paragraph are equally ground- 
less. The treaty then concluded by Sir George Macartney 
was not on the terms which tho Earl of Buckinghamshire 
had refused. Tho Earl of Buckinghamshire never did re- 
fuse terms, because the business never came to the point 
of refusal, or acceptance ; all that he did was, to receive 
the Bnssian project for a treat}’ of commerce, and to trans- 
mit it to England. This was in November, 17G4 ; and he 
left Petersburgh the January following, before he could even 
receive an answer from his own court. The conclusion of 
the treaty fell to his successor. "Whoever will be at the 
trouble to compare it with the treaty of 1734,' will, I believe, 
confess that if the former ministers could have obtained such 
terms, they were criminal in not accepting them. 

But the merchants “ deemed them unsafe and unprofit- 
able.” What merchants ? As no treat}’ ever wns more ma- 
turely considered, so the opinion of the ltussian merchants in 
London was all along taken ; and all the instructions sent 
over were in exact conformity to that opinion. Our minister 
there made no step without having previously consulted our 
merchants resident in Petersburgh, who, before tho signing of 
the treaty, gave the most full and unanimous testimony in 
its favour. In their address to our minister at that court, 
among other things they say, “ It may afford some additional 
satisfaction to your Excellency, to receive a public acknow- 
ledgment of the entire and unreserved l approbation of every 
article in this treaty, from us who are so immediately and 
so nearly concerned in its consequences.” This was signed 
by the consul-general, and every British merchant in Peters- 
burgh. 

The approbation of those immediately concerned in the 
consequences is nothing to this author. He and his friends 
have so much tenderness for people’s interests, and under- 
stand them so much better than they do themselves, that, 
whilst these politicians are contending for the best of possible 
terms, the claimants are obliged to go without any terms 
at all. 

One of the first and justest complaints against the admin- 
istration of the author’s friends, was the want of vigour in 
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their foreign negotiation*. Their immediate successor* en- 
deavoured to correct that error, don^ with others , and there 
™i scarcdj a foreign court, in winch the now spirit t hat 
had arisen tv** not sensibly felt, acknowledged, and some- 
time* complained of On thetr coming into ndniini* tratwn, 
they found the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at » stand 
instead of demolition, they fotmd construction , for the 
Drench were then at wort on the repair of the jettee*. On 
the remonstrant** of General Conway, some part* of there 
jettee* were immediately destroyed. The Duke of Richmond 
personally surveyed the place^ and obtained a fuller know- 
ledge of ita true state and condition than any of our minuter* 
had done , and, m consemience, had larger offer* from the 
Duke of Ohoueul than had erer been received But, a* there 
were short of our just expectations under tho treaty, he re- 
jected them Our then minuter*, knowing that, in their 
administration, the people’* mind* were set at care upon all 
the eeaentul point* of public and private liberty, and that 
no project of their* conla endanger t lie concord of the empire, 
were under no restraint from pursuing every jtut demand 
upon foreign notions. 

The author, toward* the end of this work, foil* into reflec- 
tion* upon the *tato of public moral* in this country i be 
draw* use from thi* doctrine, by recommending bu friend to 
the king, and the public, cu Another Dnko of Sully , and he 
conclude* the whole performance with ft very devout prayer 

The prayer* of politician* may *ometimc* be nneero ; and 
a* this prayer is, in *nb*tance, that the author, or hi* friend*, 
may bo toon brought into power, X have great reason to 
behove it l* very much from the heart. It must bo owned 
too, that after he has drawn such a picture, *uch a shocking 
picture, of the state of tht* country, he ho* greet frith in 
thinking the mean* ho prays for sufficient to relieve u*t 
after the character ho has g i ven of it* inhabitant* of all rank* 
and classes, he ha* great chanty in earing much about them } 
and indeed no let* hope, in bang of opinion, that irach a 
detestable nation can over become the care of Providence 
He ha* not even found fire good men in our devoted atr 

He talk* indeed of men of virtue and ability But where 
are ha aim of virtue and ability to bo found t Arc thcr tn 
tho present administration? IS ever were a ret of people more 
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blackened l»v this author. An* they among 1 ho party of 
those (no small body) who adhere to the system of 17(5(5? 
These, it is the great purpose of this hook to ealumniate. 
Are they the persons who acted with his great friend, since 
the change in 1702. to his removal in 17(!«Vf Scarcely any of 
these are now out of employment : and we are in possession 
of his desideratum. Yet J think he hardly means to select, 
even some of the highest of them, ns examples tit for the re- 
formation of a corrupt world. 

lie observes, that the virtue of the most exemplary prinee 
that ever swayed a sceptre “can never warm or illuminate 
the body of his people, if foul mirrors are placed so near him 
as to refract and dissipate the rnvs at their first emanation.’* 1 
"Without observing upon the propriety of this metaphor, or 
asking how mirrors come to have lost, their old quality of 
reflecting, and to have acquired that of refracting and dissi- 
pating rays, and how far their foulness will account for this 
change; the remark itself is common and true: no less true, 
and equally surprising from him, is that which immediately 
precedes it; "it. is in vain to endeavour to check the pro- 
press of irrcligion and licentiousness, by punishing such 
crimes in onr individual, if others equally culpable nvo re- 
wardod with tin* honours and emoluments of the state.”* ] 
am not in the secret of the author’s manner of writing; hut' 
it appears to me, that he must intend these reflections ns n 
satire upon the administration of his happy years. "Were 
ever the honours and emoluments of the sta*e more lavishly 
squandered upon persons scandalous in their lives than 
during that period? In these scandalous lives, was there 
anything more scandalous than the mode of punishing onr 
culpable individual? In that individual, is anything more 
culpable than his having been seduced by the example of 
some of those very persons by whom he was thus perse- 
cuted ? 

The author is so eager to attack others, that he provides 
but indifferently for his own defence. 1 believe, without 
going beyond tlie page I have now before me, be is very 
sensible, that I have sufficient matter of further, and, if 
possible, of heavier, charge against his friends, upon his own 
principle. But it is because the advantage is too great, that 
1 P. 4G. 3 Ibid. 
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I decline making u*o of it, I wish the author had not 
thought that all methods *ro lairful m party Abo>e all, 
ho crught to haro taken caro not to wound hn aneime* 
through tho sides of hi* country Thb ho bai done, by 
making that monttrou* and OTcrchargcd picture of the dis- 
tresses of our situation. No wonder that he, who find* this 
country in tho same condition with that of Franco at the 
tune of Henry the Fourth, could also find a resemblance 
between his political friend and the Duke of Bally A* to 
thoeo rxraonal resemblances, people will often judge of them 
from their affections: they may imagine in these cloud* 
whataoorer figure* they please but wW if the conforma- 
tion of that eye which can dtseorer a resemblance of thu 
Country and these times to those with which the author com- 
pare* them P France, a ocmntry ju«t recorertd out of twenty- 
lire year* of the moat cruel and desolating aril war that 
perhaps wtu orer known. The kingdom, under the rail of 
momentary quiet, full of tho most atrocious political, oper- 
ating upon too most funon* fanatical, fhetums. Some pre- 
tenders even to tho crown ; and those who did not pretend 
to the whole, aimed at the partition of the monarchy There 
were almost a* many competitor* ps pronncea , and *11 
abetted by tbe greatest, the most ambitious, and 'most enter- 
prising power in Europe. No place safe from treason , no, 
not the bosom* on which the most amiable pnnee that era 
lired reposed hi* bend, not hi* mistrevr* , not eren hi* 
queen. A* to the finance*, they had scarce an existence, hot 
as a matter of plunder to the manager*, and of grants to m 
satiable and ungrateful courtier*. 

How can our author bare the heart to describe tha as 
any fort of parallel to our situation P To be sure, an April 
shower ha* some resemblance to a water-spout , for they are 
both wet and there is »crme likeness between a summer 
e rolling’s breere and an hurricane* they are both wind 
but who can compare our disturbances, our art nation, or our 
finances, to those of Franoe in tbe time of Henry P Great 
Britain i* indeed at this time wearied, but not broken, with 
tbe effort* of a netonou* foreign war, not eafEaemtlr re- 
beved by an inadequate peace, but somewhat benefited by 
that peace, and infinitely by the consequences of that war. 
powers of Europe awed by our nctarte*, and Ijmg in 
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ruins upon every side of us. Burlhenod indeed we are with 
debt, but abounding with resources. AVo have n trade, not 
perhaps equal to our wishes, but more than ever wc pos- 
sessed. In eflVet, no pretender to the erown ; nor s nntri- 
ment for sueh desperate and destructive fad ions ns have 
formerly shaken this kingdom. 

As to our finances, the author triiles with us. "When Sully 
came to those of Franco, in what order was any part of the 
financial system r or what system was there at all? There 
is no man m office who must not he sensible that ours is, with* 
out the net of nnv parading minister, the most regulnr and 
orderly system perhaps that was ever known ; the best secur- 
ed against all frauds in the collection, and nil misapplication 
in the expenditure of public money. 

1 admit that, in this flourishing slate of things, there are 
appearances enough to excite uneasiness and npprohension. 
1 admit there is a canker-worm in the rose; 

— mrrfi'o dr j'oiiti' leporum 
SurpH nmori r.tirpiid, qurxi in ijnis Jtaribui nnrjctl. 

This is nothing else than n spirit of disconnexion, of dis- 
trust, and of treachery amongst public men. It is no acci- 
dental evil; nor has its effect been trusted to the usual 
frailty of nature; the distemper has been inoculated. The 
author is sensible of it, and we lament it together. This 
distemper is alone sulllcient to take away considerably from 
the benefits of our constitution and situation, tmd perhaps to 
render their continuance precarious. If these evil disposi- 
tions should spread much farther they must end in our de- 
struction ; for nothing can save a people destitute of public 
and private faith. However, the author, for the present stato 
of things, has extended the charge by much too widely; ns men 
are but too apt to take the measure of all mankind from their 
own particular acquaintance. Barren ns this nge may be in 
the growth of honour nnd virtue, the country does not want, 
at this moment, as strong, and those not a few, examples as 
xvere ever known, of an unshaken adherence to pi’inciple, 
and attachment to connexion, against every allurement of 
interest. Those examples are not furnished by the great 
alone; nor by those, xvhosc activity in public affairs may 
render it suspected that the}' make sucb a character one of 
the rounds in their ladder of ambition ; but by men more 
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quiet, nnd more in tbo shade, on whom an tmmixed sense of 
honour nlono could operate Such examples indeed are not 
furnished m great abundance tunongst those who are the sub- 
ject* of the author** panegyric. He mn*t look for them man- 
other camp lie who complains of the ill effect* of a divided 
and heterogeneous administration, is not justifiable in labour- 
ing to render odious m the eyes of the public those men, 
wbo» principles, whoso maxims of policy, and whose per- 
sonal character, can alone administer a remedy to this ca- 
pital evil of tbo age , neither is he consistent with himself, m 
constantly extolling those whom he knows to bo the authors 
of tho very mischief of which he complains, and which the 
whole nation feels so deeply 

Tho persons who are the objects of his dislike and com- 
plaint are many of them of the first families, and weightiest 
properties, in the kingdom , but infinitely more durtingmahed 
tor their untainted honour public and private, and their 
zealous but sober attachment to tho constitution of their coun- 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any station. If they 
are the friends of any one great man rather than another, it 
is not that they make his aggranduoment the end of their 
union f ar because they know him to be the most active in 
caballing for his connexions the larccst and speediest emolu- 
ments. It is because they know him, by personal experi- 
ence, to bare wise and enlarged ideas of the public good, and 
an invincible constancy m adhering to it , because they are 
convinced, by the whole tenor of his actions, that bo will 
never negotiate away their honour or his own , and that, in or 
out of power, change of situation will make no alteration m 
his conduct. Hus will give to such a person, in such a body, 
an outbonty and respect that no minister ever emoyed among 
his venal dependents, m the higheat plenitude of his power i 
such as servility never can grve, each as ambition never con 
reeeave or relish 

This body will often be reproached by their a d v er s ar ies, for 
want of ability m their political transactions 5 they will be 
ndicnlod for trussing many favourable conjunctures, and not 
profiting of tevBral brilliant opportunities of fortune j but 
they most be contented to endure that reproach , for they 
cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of ability without 
losing ah the other reputation they pew***. 
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They "mil be charged too "with a dangerous spirit of exclu- 
sion and proscription, for being unwilling to mix in schemes 
of administration, which have no bond ot union, or principle 
of confidence. That charge too they must suffer with 
patience. If the reason of the thing had not spoken loudly 
enough, the miserable examples of the several administra- 
tions constructed upon the idea of systematic discord would 
be enough to frighten them from such monstrous and ruinous 
conjunctions. It is however false, that the idea of an united 
administration carries with it that of a proscription of any 
other party. It does indeed imply the necessity 0 f having 
the great strong-holds of government in well-united hands, 
in order to secure the predominance of right and uniform 
principles ; of having the capital offices of deliberation and 
execution of those who can deliberate with mutual confidence, 
and who will execute what is resolved with firmness and 
fidelity. If this system 'tannot be rigorously adhered to in 
practice, (and what system can be so ?) it ought to be the 
constant aim of good men to fipproach as nearly to it as 
possible. No system of that kind can be formed, which will 
not leave room fully sufficient for healing coalitions : but no 
coalitions, which, under the specious name of independency, 
carries in its bosom the unreconciled principles of the original 
discord of parties, ever was, or will be, an healing coalition. 
Nor will the mind of our sovereign ever know repose, his 
kingdom settlement, or his business order, efficiency, or grace 
with his people, until things are established upon the basis 
of some set of men, who are trusted by the public, and who 
can trust one another. 

This cdmes rather nearer to the mark than the author’s 
description of a proper administration, under the name of 
men of ability and virtue, which conveys no definite idea at 
all ; nor does it apply specifically to our grand national dis- 
temper. All parties pretend to these qualities. The present 
ministry, no favourites of the author, will be ready enough 
to declare themselves persons of virtue and ability ; and if 
they choose a vote for that purpose, perhaps it would not be 
quite impossible for them to procure it. ' But, if the disease 
be this distrust and disconnexion, it is easy to know who 
are sound and who are tainted ; who are fit to restore us to 
health, who to continue anS to spread the contagion. The 
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present ministry being made up of draught* from all partial 
m the kingdom, if they should profess any adherence to the 
connexion! they hare left, they mu*t connct themselves of 
the blackeat treachery They therefore choose rather to 
renounce tins principle itself, and to brand it •with the name 
of pride and faction. Thus text with certainty discriminates 
the opinions of men. The other » a description vague and 
unsatisfactory 

As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may lit any time 
compoee that system, which, under tbo plansiole title of in 
administration, animat* hot for the establishment of we*k- 


dom and confusion ; they fall into different rlnw*, with 
different merits. I think the situation of some people in 
that state may desorre a certam degree of compassion , at 
the same time that they furnish an s.T«tnp1e, which, it is to 
bo hoped, by being a severe one, will hare its effect, at least, 
on the growing generation, if an ongmal seduction, on 
plausible but hollow pretence*, into lorn of honour, friend* 
■hip, consistency, security, and repose, can furnish it It m 
possible to draw, even from the very prosperity of ambition, 
example* of terror, and motire* to compassion. 

I believe the instance* are exceedingly rare of men fannus 
drately passing otct a clear, marked line of virtue into do* 
dared nee ana corruption. There are a sort of rtnddle tints 
and shade* between the two extreme*, there is something 
uncertain on the confines of the two empire* which they first 
pose through, and which renders the change easy and imp®- 
ceptible. There are even a sort of splendid impositions so 
well contrived, that, at the very time the path of rectitude 
ia quitted for ever, men seem to be advancing into some 
higher and nobler road of public conduct Not that such 
impositions are strong enough m themselves j but a powerful 
in tercet, often con ceiled from those whom it affects, works 
at the bottom, and secures the operation. Men are thus 
debauched away from thoee legitimate connexions, which 
they had form ed on a judgment, early perhaps, but auffioently 
mature, and wholly unbiased. They do not quit them upon 
any ground of complaint, for grounds of just complaint mar 
exist, but upon the flattering and most dangerous of aft 
principles, that of mending what is weJL Gradually tlurr 
are habituated to other company, and a ch a ng e in their 
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habitudes soon makes a way for n change in their opinions. 
Certain persons are no longer so very frightful, when they 
come to tie known and to he serviceable. As to their old 
friends, the transition is easy; from friendship to civility; 
from civility to enmity: few are ihe steps from dereliction 
to persecution. 

People not very well "rounded in the principles of public 
morality find a set of maxims in office readv made for them, 
which they assume as naturally and inevitably, ns any of the 
insignia or instruments of the situation. A certain tone of 
the solid and practical is immediately acquired. Every 
former profession of public spirit is to he considered as a de- 
bauch of youth, or. at host, as a visionary scheme of unattain- 
able perfection. The very idea of consistency is exploded. 
Idie convenience of the business of the day is to furnish the 
principle for doing it. Then the whole ministerial cant is 
quickly got by heart. The prevalence of faction is to bo 
lamented. All opposition is to be regarded ns the effect of 
envy and disappointed ambition. All administrations nre 
declared to be alike. The same necessity justifies all their 
measures. It is no longer a matter of discussion, who or what 
administration is ; but that administration is to be supported, 
is a general maxim. Flattering themselves that their power 
is become necessary to the support of all order and govern- 
ment ; everything which tends to the support of that power 
is sanctified, and becomes a part of the public interest. 

Growing every day more formed to afi'airs, and better knit 
in their limbs, when the occasion (now the only rule) requires 
it, they become capable of sacrificing those very persons to 
whom they had before sacrificed their original friends. It is 
now only in the ordinary course of business to alter an 
opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently relinquishing 
one set of men and adopting another, they grow into a total 
indifference to human feeling, gs they had before to moral 
obligation; until at length no ono original impression re- 
mains upon their minds : ever)* principle is obliterated ; 
every sentiment effaced. 

In the mean time, that power, which all these changes 
aimed at securing, remains still ns tottering and as uncertain 
as ever. They are delivered up into the bonds of those who 
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feel neither respect for their persons, nor gratitude for their 
favours , who are put about them in rmpcoranco to serve, in 
reality to govern them i and, when the signal u given, to 
abandon and destroy them in order to set up some new dupe 
of ambition, who m hie turn it to be abandoned and destroy- 
ed. Thu* bring m a stoto of continual uneasiness and frr- 
rnent, softened only by tbo miserable oonsokticui of giving 
now and then preferments to those for whom they have no 
mine , they aro unhappy in thnr ntnaban, yet find it im- 
possible to resign. Until, at length, aoured m temper, and 
disappointed by the rery attainment of therr ends, in soma 
angry, in aotno haughty, or tome negligent moment, they 
incur tbo displeasure of thoso upon whom they hare render- 
ed their rcry being dependent. Then penentnt trmpon 
louft ttrrilti , they aro cost off with acorn s they are turned 
out, emptied of all natural character, of all intrinsic worth, 
of all essential dignity, and deprived of every conaolatKHi of 
friendship Haring rendered all retreat to aid principles 
ridiculous, and to old regard* impracticable, not being able 
to counterfeit pleasure, or to discharge discontent, nothing 
being am cere or right, or balanced m their rnmd*, it 1* more 
fhrtn a chance, that, in the delirium of the last stage of thnr 
distempered power, they make an insane political testament, 
by which they throw all their remaining weight and conse- 
quence into the scale of their declared euemiea, and the 
avowed author* of their destruction, lb us they finish their 
course. Had it been possible that the whole, or even a great 
port, of these effects on their minds, I aay nothing of the 
effect upon their fortunes, oould bare appeared to them m 
their first departure from the right lme, it is certain they 
would hare rejected every temptation with homrr The 
principle of these remarks, like every good principle m 
morality, u trite , but ita frequent application is not the let* 
neceeaary 

An to others, who are plain practical men, they hare been 
guiltless at oil tune* of all public pretence Neither the 
author nor any one else has reason to bo angry with than. 
They belonged to hit friend for their interest ; for their in- 
fract they quitted him j and when it is their interest, he 
may depend upon it, they will return to their former eon- 
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nexion. Such people subsist at all times, ami, though the 
nuisance of all, are at no time a worthy subject of discussion. 
It is false virtue and plausible error that do the mischief. 

If men come to government with right dispositions, they 
have not that unfavourable subject which tins author repre- 
sents to work upon. -Our circumstances are indeed critical; 
but then they are the critical circumstances of a strong and 
might v nation. ]f corruption and meanness are greatly 
spread, they are not spread universally. Many public men 
are hitherto examples of public spirit and integrity. "Whole 
parties, as far as large bodies can be uniform, have preserved 
character. However they may he deceived in some particu- 
lars', 1 know of no set of men amongst us. which does not 
contain persons on whom the nation, in a difficult exigence, 
may well value itself. Private life, which is the nursery oi' 
the commonwealth, is yet in general pure, and on the whole 
disposed to virtue; and the people at large want neither 
generosity nor spirit. No small part of that very luxury, 
which is so much the subject of the author’s declamation, 
but which, in most parts of life, by being well balanced and 
diffused. is only decency and convenience, has perhaps as 
many or more good than evil consequences attending it. ]t 
certainly excites industry, nourishes emulation, r.nd inspires 
some sense of personal value into all ranks of people. What 
we want is to establish more fully an opinion of uniformity, 
and consistency of character, in the leading men of the state ; 
such as will restore some confidence to profession and ap- 
pearance, such as will fix subordination upon esteem. "With- 
out this all schemes are begun nt the wrong end. .All who 
join in them are liable to t heir consequences. All men who, 
under whatever pretext, take a part in the formation or f ho 
support of systems constructed in such a manner as must, in 
their nature, disable them from the execution of their duty, 
have made themselves guilty of all the prescut distraction, 
and of the future ruin, which they may bring upon their 
country. 

It is a serious affair, this studied disunion in government. 
In cases where nuion is most consulted in the constitution 
of a ministry, and where persons are best disposed to pro- 
mote it, differences, from the various ideas of men, will 
arise ; and from their passions will often ferment into 
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violent heats, so as greatly to disorder all public "buiinm. 
"What roust be the consequence, when the very distemper » 
in ado the bas i s of the constitution , and the original weak- 
ness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art and 
contrivance? It must aubrert government from the very 
foundation. It turns our public councils mto the moat 
mischievous cabala , where the consideration is, not how the 
nation’s business shall be earned on, but how those who 
ought to carry it on shall mrcnmvent each other In such 
a stato of things, no order, uniformity, dignity, or effect, 
can appear m oar proceedings either at home or abroad. 
Nor will it make much difference, whether some of the con- 
stituent pert* of such an administration are men of virtue 
or ability, or not 1 supposing it possible that such men, with 
their eyes open, should chooee to rnnko & part m such a body 

The effects of aU human contrivance* are in the hand of 
Providence. I do not like to answer, as our author so 
readily docs, for the event of any speculation. But surely 
the nature of our disorders, if anything^ must indicate the 
proper remedy Men who act steadily on the principles I 
have stated, may m all events be very aemcesble to them 
country , m one case, by furnishing (if their sovereign should 
be so advised) an administration formed upon ideas very 
different from those which have for some time been unfor- 
tunately fashionable. But if this should not be the case, 
they may be still serviceable} for the example of a large 
body of men, steadily sacrificing ambition to principle, can 
never bo without nee. It will certainly be prolific, and 
draw others to an imitation. Per* gloria. radu»t apt, atyss 
atiem propagator 

I do not think myself of consequence enough to imitate 
my author, m troubling the world with the prayers or 
wishes I may form for the public i full as little am I dis- 
posed to mutate ha professions , thoae profeeaions are long 
since worn out in the political service. If the work will not 
speak for the author, ms own declarations deserve but little 
credit 
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APPENDIX. 

So much misplaced industry has been used by the author 
of The State of the Nation, as -well as by other writers, to 
infuse discontent into the people, on account of the late war, 
and of the effects of our national debt ; that nothing ought 
to be omitted which may tend to disabuse the public upon 
these subjects. When I had gone through the foregoing 
sheets, I recollected, that, in pages 218, 219, I only gave 
the comparative states of the duties collected by the excise 
at large ; together with the quantities of strong beer brewed 
in the two periods which are there compared. It might be 
still thought, that some other articles of popular consump- 
tion, of general convenience, and connected with our manu- 
factures, might possibly have declined. I therefore now 
think it right to lay before the reader the state of the pro- 
duce of three capital duties on 'such articles ; duties 'which 
have frequently been made the subject of popular complaint. 
The duty 'on candles ; that on soap, paper, &c. ; and that on 
hides. 

Average of net produce of duty on soap, &c. 

for 8 years, ending 1767 . . . £ 264,902 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 . 228,114 

Average increase £ 36,788 

Average of net produce of duty on candles for 

8 years, ending 1767 . ... £ 155,789 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 . 136,716 

Average increase £ 19,073 

Average net produce of duty on hides, 8 years, 

ending 1767 £ 189,216 

Ditto 8 years, ending 1754 . . • 168,200 

Average increase £ 21,016 
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Thu incrcaso has not amen from any additional duties. 
None have been imposed on these articles during the war 
Notwithstanding the burthens of the war, and the lite dear- 
new of provisions, the consumption of all theao articles has 
increased, and the revenue along with it 

There is another pmnt in The State of the Nation, to 
which, I fear, I have not been ao full in my answer n I 
ought to hare been, and as I am well warranted to be. The 
author has endeavoured to throw a suspicion, or something 
more, on that salutary, and indeed necessary, measure of 
opening the porta in Jamaica. “ Orders wero given," aays 
he, "in August, 1705, for the free admission of Spanish 
vessels into all the colonies." 1 lie then observes, that the 
export* to Jamaica fell £40,001 abort of those of 1701, 
aud that the exports of the succeeding year, 1760, fell ahort 
of those of 1705, about eighty potmai , from whence be 
wisely infers, that this decline of exports being rare the 
relaxation of tbo laws of trade, there is a just ground of 
suspicion, that the colonies have been supplied with foreign, 
commodities instead of Brrtnh. 

Here, as usual with him, tbo author builds an a fact which 
is absolutely false , and which, being so, renders bis whole 
hypothesis absurd and impossible. He asserts, that the 
order for admitting Spanish vessels was given in Aucput, 1765 
Hat order was not tiyned at tie (roomy hoard until the I&i 
day of tie jVbrrw&cr JbUomng , and therefore so far from in- 
fecting the exports of the year 1765, that, supposing sll 
possible diligence in the commissioners of the customs m ex- 
pediting that order, and every advantage of vessels ready to 
sail, ana the moat favourable wind, it would hardly even 
arrive m Jamaica within the limits of that year 

His order could therefore by no possibility be a cause of 
the decrease of exports in 1765 If it bad any mischievous 
operation, it could not be before 1766 In that year, accord- 
ing to our author, the exports fell short of the preceding, 
just eighty pounds. He is welcome to that diminution , and 
to all the consequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful loss, be 
brings m the Fre©-port act, which he observes (far his con- 
venience) to have been made m spring, 1766 , but (for fus 
• HU note, p. 23. 
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convenience likewise) lie forgets, Hint, by the express pro- 
vision of the net. the regulation was not to bo in force in 
Jamaica until the November following. Miraculous must 
be the activity of that contraband whose operation in 
America could, before the end of that year, have rc-acted 
upon England, and checked the exportation from hence! 
Euless he chooses to suppose, that the merchants at whoso 
solicitation this act had been obtained, were so frightened 
at the accomplishment of their own most earnest and anxious 
desire, that, before any good or evil effect from it could hap- 
pen. they immediately put a stop to all further exportation. 

It is obvious that we must look for the true oifcct. of that 
act at the time of its first possible operation, t hat is, in the 
ycTar 17G7. On this idea how stands the account? 

17G1, Exports to Jamaica . . . £45G.52S 

17G5 415,024 

17 GG . . . ... . . .115,511 

1707 (first year of the Eree-port act) 4G7.G81 

This author, for the sake of present momentary credit, will 
hazard any future and permanent disgrace. At the time he 
■wrote, the account of 1707 could not he made up. This was 
the very first year of the trial of the Eree-port act; and we 
find that the sale of British commodities is so far from 
lessened by that act, that the export of 1707 amounts to 
£52.000 more than that of cither of the two preceding years, 
and is £11.000 above that of his standard year 1761. If I 
could prevail on myself to argue in favour of a great com- 
mercial scheme from the appearance of things in a single 
year, I should from this increase of export infer the bene- 
ficial effects of that measure. In trull), it is not wanting. 
Nothing but the thickest ignorance of the Jamaica trade 
could have made any one entertain a fancy, that the least ill 
effect on our commerce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. But, if the author argues the effect of regulations in 
the American trade from the export of the year in which 
they are made, or even of the following ; why did he not 
apply this rule to his own ? He bad the same paper before 
him which I have now before me. He must have seen that 
in his standard year, (the year 1764,) the principal year of 
bis new regulations, the export fell no less than £128,450 
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Tina increase has not arisen from any additional dotie*. 
None taro been imposed cm these nrbrlea daring tbe war 
Notwith*tandmg the burthen* of tho war, and the late dear- 
no** of proTiront, the eonsnmption of all these articles hte 
increased, and the reretrae al crag with it. 

There n another point in Tho State of the Nation, to 
which, I fear, I hare not been to fall in my anv, rer ti I 
ought to hare been, and afl I am well warranted to be. The 
author ha* endeavoured to throw a surpiaan, or aomethmg 
more, on that aalutary, and indeed necessary, measore of 
opening the porta in Jamaica. “ Order* were given,” sayi 
he, M in Augaxt, 1706, for the free admission of Spaniih 
vessel* into all the colonies.” 1 He then observe*, that the 
export* to Jamaica fell £40,004 *hort of thcrae of 1704, 
and tliat the export* of tho *nceecdmg year, 1706, fell ihort 
of thoeo of 1705, about eighty pouna* j from whence he 
wisely infer*, that this decline ot export* being nntx the 
relaxation of tho lawn of trade, there is a jn«t ground of 
luapicion, that the colonies have been supplied with foreign 
commodities instead of British. 

Here, a* usual with him, the author build* on • fact which 
u absolutely false , and which, being so, renders In* whole 
hypothen* nbenrd and impossible. He assert*, that the 
order for admitting Spanuh reseel* win given in H*^wii,1765. 
That order vr*» not tign^d at tie irratnry board vnhl the 1 6th 
day qf the November fotloicing , and therefore so fin: from tf 
feetmg the export* of the year 1765, that, supposing all 
po**ible diligence m tbe conumwianers of the custom* m ex- 
pediting that order, and every advantage of vessel* ready to 
«3, ana tbe most favourable wind, it would hardly era 
am re m Jamaica within the limit* of that yew 

Thi* order could therefore Ire no poaeibiuty be a cause of 
tKb decrease of export* m 1765 If it had any ndachieroti* 
operation, it could not be before 1700 In that year, accord- 
ing to our author, tbe exports fell abort of tbe preceding, 
just eighty pounds. He i * welcome to that diminution , and 
to all the consequence* be can draw from it 

Bat, as an auxiliary to account for thi* dreadful low, he 
brings m tbe Tree-port act, which be observes (for bia con- 
venience) to have been made m «prmg, 1700 , but (for hi* 

1 Ell* not*, p- 22. 
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convenience likewise) lie forget**, that, by flu* express pro- 
vision of the act, t lie regulation was not. to lu* in force in 
Jamaica until the November following. Miraculous must 
be the activity of that contraband whose operation in 
America could, before the end ot that year, have re-neted 
upon England, and checked the exportation from lienee! 
Unless he chooses to suppose, that the merchants at whose 
solicitation this act had been obtained, were so frightened 
at the accomplishment of their own most earnest and anxious 
desire, that, before any good or evil eifeet from it could hap- 
pen, thev immediately put a stop to nil Jurther exportation. 

It is obvious that we must look for tin* true etleet ot that 
act at the time of its first po-sihh- operation, that i\ in the 
ydar 17G7. On this idea how stands the account r 

17G I. Exports to Jamaica . . ..C 1 50,52 ^ 

17G5 415.G2! 

176G 4 1 o.o ] \ 

17G7 (first year of the Erve-port ad) ■107, (>S1 

This author, for the sake of present momentary credit, will 
hazard any future and permanent disgrace. At the time he 
wrote, the account of 1707 could not he made up. This was 
the very first year of the trial of the Tree-port art : and we 
find that the sale of British commodities is so far from 
lessened by that net. tlmt the export of 1 707 amounts to 
£52,000 more than that of either of the two preceding vein?, 
and is £11.000 above tlmt of bis standard voar 1701. If 1 
could prevail on myself to argue in favour of a great com- 
mercial scheme from the appearance of things in n single 
year, I should from this increase of export infertile bene- 
ficial effects of tlmt measure. In truth, it is not wanting. 
Nothing but the thickest ignorance of the Jamaica trade 
could have made any one entertain a fanev, that the least ill 
effect on our commerce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. But, if the author argues the effect of regulations in 
the American trade from the export of the year in which 
they are made, or even of the following; why did lie not 
apply this rule to bis own ? He lmd the same paper before 
him which I have now' before me. He must have seen that 
in Iub standard year, (the year 17G4,) the principal year of 
his new regulations, the export fell no less than £128,450 
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abort of that in 17GS 1 Did the export trade revive by the*© 
regulation* in 1760, during which year they cantmned in 
their full force P It fell about £40,w0 rtfll lower Here a 
a Ccvll of £108,000 ; to account for which, would hare become 
the author much better than piddling for an £00 fall m the 
year 1760, (the only year in which tie order be object* to 
ccruld operate,) or m presuming a foil of exports from « regu- 
lation which took place only fn November 1700, whoso effect* 
could not appear until tho following year j and which, when 
they do appear, utterly orertbrow all hu flimsy reason* and 
affected auapicioni upon the effect of opening the parti. 

This author, in the tamo paragraph, soya, that “it wts as- 
serted by tie American factor* and agent*, that the command- 
er* of our ships of war and tenders, hiring custom -bode 
commissions, and the strict orders given m 1764 far s due 
execution of tho laws of trade m the col cane*, hod deterred 
the Spaniard* from trading with us , that the sole of British 
manufactures m the West Indie* bad been greatly lessonod, 
and the receipt of large sums of speae prevented.' 1 

If the Asuenean factor* and agent* asserted this, they bad 
good ground for their assertion- They knew that the Spanish 
veasels had been driven from our parts The author does 
not positively deny the fact. If he should, it will be proved. 
"When the factor* connected thu measure and its natural 
consequences, with an actual fall to the exports to Jamaica, 
to no le»* an amount than £128,460 m one year, and with a 
further fall m tho next, u their smerhoa very wonderful? 
The author himself is fbll as much alarmed by a fall of only 
£40,000 , for, giving hnn the facta which be chooses to com, 
it is no more The expulsion of the Bpomsh resaels must 
certainly have boon one cause, if not of the first declermon of 
the export*, yet of their continuance m therr reduced State- 
Other causes bad their opera bon, without doubt In what 
degree each cause produced its effect, it m hard to deter- 
mine. But the fact of a fall of exports upon the restraining 
plan, and of a roe upon the taking place of the enlarging 
plwn u established beyond *11 contradiction. 

This author say*, that the fact* ralatrrp to the Spanish 
trade were asserted by American factor* end agents , m»nu- 
atmg, that the ministry of 1760 had no better authority for 
tbeirplan of enlargement than such assertions. The moment 
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he chooses it, he shall see the very same thing asserted by 
governors of provinces, by commanders of men-of-war, and 
by officers of the customs ; persons the most bound in duty 
to prevent contraband, and tho most interested in the seizures 
to be made in consequence of strict regulation. I suppress 
them for tho present ; ■wishing that the author may not 
drive mo to a more full discussion of this matter than it may 
bo altogether prudent to enter into. I -wish he had not 
made any of these discussions necessary. 
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Hoc two oomltnm inlMdnosi, dooieaticum t fl *^ arw i wim mode mo ex 
Iftlt, T*roia otkm opprimii, uileqwun pcnpi«n ilqu* expiattrt 
potnark. Che. 


1770 

It i« *n undertaking of tome degree of delkacy to examine 
into the ernuo of public disorder*. If a man happena not to 
•uceeed in rich an inquiry, he will be thought m»k and 
vitionary , if he touche* the true grievance, there a a danger 
that he may come near to person* of weight and con*©* 
nuance, who will rather be exasperated at the ducorerr of 
their error*, than thankful for the occasion of correcting 
therm If be should be obliged to blame the favour: to* of 
the people, he will be oonrdeTed a* the tool of power j if he 
cenrcre* thoee m power, he will be looked on a* an matru* 
ment of tautum. But in all exertion* of duty something i* 
to be haxarded- In case* of tumult and disorder, oar Uw 
hai invented erery man, m *ome »ort with the authority of a 
magistrate When the affairs of the nation are detracted, 
private people are, by the apint of that law futhfied m ttep- 
png a little out at their ordinary sphere. They eiyoy a pri- 
vilege, of somewhat more dignity and effect, than that of ltfle 
lamentation over the calamities of their country They may 
look into them narrowly j they may reason upon them liber- 
ally } and if they should be *o fortunate as to dtaoorer the 
true source of the mischief, and to tomcat any probable 
method of removing it, though they may dapleaae the rulers 
for the day, they are certainly of aeruce to the amae of 
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government. Government is deeply interested in every- 
thing which, even through the medium of some temporary 
uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the minds of the 
subject, and to conciliate their affections. I have nothing to 
do iiere with the abstract value of the voico of the people. 
But as long as reputation, the most precious possession of 
every in divi dual, and ns long ns opinion, the great support of 
the state, depend entirely upon that voice, it can never be 
considered as a thing of little consequence either to indi- 
viduals or to governments. Nations are not primarily ruled 
by laws *, less by violence. "Whatever originnl energy may 
be supposed either in force or regulation, the operation of 
both is, in truth, merely instrumental. Nations are govern- 
ed by the samo methods, and on tho same principles, by 
which an individual without authority is often able to govern 
those who are his equals or his superiors ; by a knowledge of 
their temper, and by a judicious management of it ; I mean, 
— when public affairs aro steadily and quietly conducted: 
not when government is nothing but a continued scuffle be- 
tween the magistrate and the multitude; in which some- 
times the one and sometimes the other is uppermost; in 
which they alternately yield and prevail, in a series of con- 
temptible victories and scandalous submissions. The temper 
of the people amongst whom be presides ought therefore to 
be the first study of a statesman. And the knowledge of 
this temper it is by no means impossible for him to attain, if 
he has not an interest in being ignorant of what it is bis 
duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the pre- 
sent possessors of power, to lament the past, to conceive ex- 
travagant hopes of the future, are the common dispositions 
of the greatest part of mankind ; indeed the necessary effects 
of the ignorance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints 
and humours have existed in all times ; yet as all times have 
not been alike, true political sagacity manifests itself in dis- 
tinguishing that complaint which only characterizes the 
general infirmity of human nature, from those which are 
symptoms of the particular distemperature of our own air 
and season. 

Nobody, I believe, will consider it merely as the language of 
spleen or disappointment, if I say, that there is something 

x 2 
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particularly plan ning in the present conjuncture. There a 
hardly a man, m or out of power, who holds any other lan- 
guage That government a at once dreadod and contemned ; 
that tho laws aro despoiled of all their respected and salu- 
tary terrors , that their inaction u a subject of ridicule, and 
their exertion of abhorrence ; that rant, and office, and title, 
and all tho solemn plausibilities of tho world, hare loat tbor 
reverence and effect j that our foreign poll ha ore as much 
deranged aa our domoatw economy , that our dependeomf 
ore slackened in thoir affection, and loosened from them obe- 
dience i that we know neither bow to yield nor how to en- 
force j £hat hardly anything above or Wow, abroad, or at 
homo, a sound and entire , bat that dueonnenon and ocm- 
fusion, in offices, in parties, in families, m parliament, m the 
nation, p reran beyond the disorders of any former tame : these 
aro facts universally admitted and lamented. 

This atato of things is tho more extraordinary, because 
tho great parties which formerly divided and agitated the 
kingdom are known to be in a manner entirely dissolved 
No great external calamity has visited the nation , no pesti- 
lence or famine. We do not labour at present under any 
scheme of taxation new or oppressive m the quantity or m 
tho mode Nor are we engaged in sn unsucooasfol war , m 
which our misfortune* might easily pervert our judgment , 
and our minds, sore from the loss of nations! glory, might 
feel every blow of fortune as a crime m government. 

It is impossible that the cause of this strange distemper 
should not sometime* become a subject of discourse. It w 
a compliment due, and which I willingly pay, to tfcoao 
who administer our affairs, to take notice m the first place of 
their speculation. Our ministers ore of opinion, that the 
increase of our trade and manufacture*, that our growth by 
colon nation and by oonquest, hare concurred to accumu- 
late immense wealth m the hands of some mdmdnals j and 
this ogam being dispersed among the people, has rendered 
them universally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable \ that tho 
insolence of some from their enormous wealth, and tho bold- 
v,rm. of others from a guilty poverty, have rendered them e» ca- 
ble of the moat atrocious attempts , so that they have trampled 
upon all subordination, and violently borne down the unturned 
laws of a free government , barriers too feeble against the fury 
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of a populace so fierce and licentious as ours. . They contend, 
that no adequate provocation has been given for so spreading 
a discontent ; our affairs having been conducted throughout 
with remarkable temper andconsummate wisdom. The wicked 
industry of some libellers, joined to the intrigues of a few 
disappointed politicians, have, in their opinion, been able to 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the present 
convulsions of this country, if the above account be a true 
one. I confess I shall assent to it with great reluctance, and 
only on the compulsion of the clearest and firmest proofs ; 
because their account resolves itself into this Bhort but dis- 
couraging proposition , tc That we have a very good ministry, 
but that we are a very bad people that we set ourselves to 
bite the hand that feeds us ; that with a malignant insanity 
we oppose the measures, and ungratefully vilify the persons, 
of those whose sole object is our own peace and prosperity. 
If a few puny libellers, acting under a knot of factious poli- 
ticians, without virtue, parts, or character, (such they are 
constantly represented by these gentlemen,) are sufficient to 
excite this disturbance, very perverse must be the disposition 
of that people, amongst whom such a disturbance can be ex- 
cited by such means. It is besides no Bmall aggravation of 
the public misfortune, that the disease, on this hypothesis, 
appears to be without remedy. If the wealth of the nation 
be the cause of its turbulence, I imagine it is not proposed 
to introduce poverty, as a constable to keep the peace. If 
our dominions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
luxuriance of Bedition, it is not intended to cut them off in 
order to famish the fruit. If our liberty has enfeebled the 
executive power, there is no design, I hope, to call in the aid 
of despotism, to fill up the deficiencies of law. "Whatever 
may be intended, these things are not yet professed. We 
seem therefore to be driven to absolute despair ; for we have 
no other materials to work upon, but those out of which God 
lias been pleased to form the inhabitants of this island. If 
these be radically and essentially vicious, all that can be said 
is that those men are very unhappy, to whose fortune or duty 
it falls to administer the affairs of this untoward people. I 
hear it indeed sometimes asserted, that a steady perseverance 
in the present measures, and a rigorous punishment of those 
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who oppose them, will m couree erf time infallibly put an end 
to these disorders. But this, m my opinion, is cud without 
much observation of our present disposition, and without 
any knowledge at all of the general nature of mankind. If 
tho matter of which this nation is composed be so very far- 
men table aa tbeee gentlemen describe it, lenren uerer will 
be wanting to work it up, ns long as discontent, revenge, *nd 
ambition hare enstenee in the world. Particular punuh- 
monts are tho cure for oca dental distempers m tbe state , 
they inflame rather than allay those heats which arise from 
the settled nrannansgement of the government, ar from a 
natural indisposition m the people. It is of the utmost mo- 
ment not to make mistakes in the uae of strong measures , 
and firmness is then only a Tirtue when it accompanies the 
most perfect wisdom. In truth, m constancy is a sort of 
natural corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of thoee who think that the people are nemr 
in tl« wrong They hare been so, fmmontlr and tmfrtgt- 
oualy, both in other countries and in this. But I do say, 
that in all dispute* between them and them rulers, the pre- 
sumption is at least upon a par in favour of tbe people. Ex- 
perience may perhaps justify me in going fhrtbcr When 
popular discontents have been Tory prevalent, it mar well be 
affirmed and supported, that there has been generally some- 
thing found amiss in tbe constitution, or in the conduct of 
government- Tbe people have no interest in disorder "When 
they do wrong, it ia thesr error, and not their crime. But 
with the governing part of the state, it i* far otherwise. 
They certainly may act ill by design, as well as by mistake. 

** Lit nkolutiont qui emtsnt dans let fraud* Hat* no tant 
point us dfeet du keuard, •» du oapnoo da* ptuplm Lien 
n* rivoUa lee grands <T un royantto oowmo un gouvernement 
foible et d6rangd. Poor la populace, oon'estjtmeat par ***h 
d'attaqner m'eUo to touQvo,wn* par tmptttvnioe detot^Ur" t 
Three are the words of a great man, of a minister of state j 
and a jealous asaertor of monarchv They are applied to the 
tyrtm qffaaovnhtm which was adopted by Henry tbe Thud 
of France, and to the dreadful consequencee it produced 
IV hat he says of revolutions, is equally true of all great dis- 
turbances. If this presumption in favour of the subjects 
1 M«n- ds Bally, too. L jk. 133. 
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against the trustees of power be not tbe more probable, I 
am Bure it is tbe more comfortable speculation ; because it 
is more easy to change an administration t han to reform a 
people. 

TJpon a supposition, therefore, that, in the opening of the 
cause, the presumptions stand equally balanced between the 
parties, there seems sufficient ground to entitle any person 
to a fair hearing, who attempts some other scheme beside 
that easy one which is fashionable in some fashionable com- 
panies, to account for the present discontents. It is not 
to be argued that we endure no grievance, because our 
grievances are not of the same sort with those under which 
*we laboured formerly ; not precisely those which we bore 
from the Tudors, or vindicated on the Stuarts. A great 
change has taken place in the affairs of this country. For 
in the silent lapse of events as material alterations have been 
insensibly brought about in the policy and character of 
governments and nations, as those which have been marked 
by the tumult of public revolutions. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in their feel- 
ings concerning public misconduct; as rare to be right in 
their speculation upon the cause of it. I have constantly 
observed, that the generality of people are fifty years, at 
least, behind-hand in their politics. There are but very few, 
who are capable of comparing and digesting what passes 
before their eyes at different times and occasions, so as to 
form the whole into a distinct system. But in books every- 
thing is settled for them, without the exertion of any con- 
siderable diligence or sagacity. For which reason men are 
wise with but little reflection, and good with little self- 
denial, in the business of all times except their own. "We 
are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges of the 
transactions of past ages ; where no passions deceive, and 
where the whole train of circumstances, from the trifling 
cause to the tragical event, is set in an orderly series before 
us. Few are the partisans of departed tyranny; and to be 
a "Whig on the business of an hundred years ago, is very 
consistent with every advantage of present servility. This 
retrospective wisdom, and historical patriotism, are things of 
wonderful convenience; and serve admirably to reconcile 
the old quarrel between speculation and practice. Many a 
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■tern republican, after gorging himself with a foil feast of 
admiration of tho G reman cxmimonwealthi rad of our true 
fiaion constitution, and duchsrgnig all the splendid bile of 
hi* Yirtuoiu mdignatkrn cm King John and King James, eta 
down ^perfectly satisfied to the eooreert work rad htaneaesi 
job ofthe day bo lives in. I believe there was no pruf»ed 
admirer of Henry the Eighth among the matrumenti of the 
but King James; nor in the court of Henry the Eighth 
was there, I dare any, to be found a single advocate for the 
favourites of JR i chard the Second. 

No complaisance to our court, or to our age. era mo 
believe nature to be 10 changed, but that publio liberty frill 
be among us, os among our aneeatora, oononoui to nome 
peraon or otter, and that opportunities will be furnished 
far attempting, at least, mme alteration to the prejudice of 
our constitution. dte-ee attempt* will naturally vary m 
their modo, according to time* and arcnmstance*. Ear 
ambition, though it has ever the same general news, ha* not 
at all time* tho mme means, nor the same particular object*. 
A great deal of the furmture of ancient tyranny n ■worn to 
rug* , the re*t is entirely out of fashion. ik*lde*, there are 
few atatoemen to very efumay and awkward m thmrbucneaa, 
a* to fall into the identical ranro which ha* proved fatal to 
them predeeeaaora. "When an arbitrary imposition J* 
attempted upon, the subject, undoubtedly it will not bear cc. 
it# forehead the name of Shp-money There is no danger 
that an extension of the Formt laws ibould be the chosen 
mode of oppression m this age. And when wo hear any in- 
stance of ministerial rapacity, to the prejudice of the right* 
of private life, it will certainly not be the exaction of two 
hundred pullets, from a woman of fashion, far leave to be 
with ter own husband . 1 


Every age ha* its own manner*, rad it* politic* dependent 
upon them , and the wane attempts will not be made against 
a constitution folly formed rad matured, that were uied to 
destroy it in the cradle, or to reost it* growth during it* 

ltlfnliCJ 

Against the being of parliament, I am satisfied, no design* 


1 m Uxot de Nrrffl dat Dotnfno Rejl ducanfu G*flb«A « 
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have over boon entertained since the revolution. Every one 
must perceive, that it is strongly the interest, of the court, 
to have some second cause interposed between the ministers 
nnd the people, 'flic gentlemen of the House of Commons 
have nn interest equally strong, in sustaining the part of 
that intermediate cause. However they may hire out the 
wufnrct of their voices, they never will part with the fee 
a:ni inheritonrr. Accordingly those, who have hern of the 
most known devotion to the will and pleasure of a court, 
have, at the same time, been most forward in asserting a 
high authority in the House of Commons. "When they 
knew who were to use that authority, nnd how it. was to he 
employed, they thought it never could he carried too far. 
It must he always the wish of nn unconstitutional states- 
man, that n House of Commons, who are entirely dependent 
upon him, should have every right of the people entirely 
dependent upon their pleasure, it was soon discovered that 
the forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary, govern- 
ment, were thing? not altogether incompatible. 

The power of the crown, almost dead and rotten ns Pre- 
rogative. has grown up anew, with much more strength, nnd 
far less odium, under the nnmc of lnilucnce. An influence, 
which operated without noise, nnd without violence ; an in- 
fluence, which converted the very antagonist into the instru- 
ment of power; which contained in itself a perpetual principle 
of growth and renovation; nnd which the distresses and the 
prosperity of the country equally tended to augment, was an 
admirable substitute for a prerogative, that, being only the 
offspring of antiquated prejudices, lmd moulded in its 
original stamina irresistible principles of decay nnd dissolu- 
tion. The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 
temporary system ; the interest of active men in the state is 
a foundation perpetual and infallible. However, some cir- 
cumstances, arising, it must be confessed, in a great degree 
from accident, prevented the effects of this influcnco for a 
long time from breaking out in a manner cnpable of exciting 
any serious apprehensions. Although government was strong 
and flourished exceedingly, the court had drawn far less ad- 
vantage than one would, imngino from this great source of 
power. 

At the devolution, the crown, deprived, for the ends of 
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tbo Herniation itself of many prerogatives, was tcnmi too 
week to struggle sgainst all the difficult^* which prwaed so 
new and unsettled a government. Tlie court was obliged 
therefore to delegate a part of its powers to men of rich 
intercat as ccrald Support, and of such fidelity os would ad 
here to, ita establishment Such men were able to draw m 
a greater number to a concurrence in the common defe nre. 
Thu connexion, necessary at first, continued long after con- 
venient ; and proper!/ conducted might mdeed/m all situa- 
tions, be an useful instrument of government At the same 
time, through the intervention of men of popular weight and 
character, too people poeee**ed a security for their just pro- 
portion of importance in the state But aa the title to the 
crown grew stronger by long possession, and by the constant 
increase of its mnuenoe, these help* have of late seemed to 
certain persons no better than encumbrances. The powerful 
managers for government were not sufficiently (mb missive to 
the pleasure of the possessors of immediate and personal 
favour, sometimes from a confidence m their own strength 
natural and acquired \ sometimes from a fear of of&mdmg 
their fnends, and weakening that lead m the country, which 
gave them a consideration independent of the court. Jim 
acted as if the court could receive, as well as confer, an 
obligation- The influence of government, thus divided m 
appearance between the court and the leaders of parties, be- 
came in many cases on accession rather to the popular than 
to the royal scale j and some part of that influence, which 
would otherwise have been pcseeseed as In a sort of mort- 
main and unalienable domain, returned a gain to the great 
ocean from whence it arose, and circulated among the people. 
This method, therefore, of governing by men of great natural 
interest or great acquired consideration, vu viewed in a 
very invidious light by the true lovers of absolute monarchy 
It is the nature of despotism to abhor power held by nvj 
means but its own momentary pleasure , and to annihilate 
all intermediate situations between boundfeas strength on 
its own part, and total debility on tbe part of the people. 

To get rid of all this intermediate and independent import- 
ance, and to teeure to tke court tie unlimited and uncon- 
trolled uce of\U oten vast influence, under tie tola direction qf 
it» ovn private fnronr, has for some years past been the great 
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object, of policy. If this wore comprised, the influence of 
{lie crown must of course produce nil Hie efforts wliieli tlio 
most sanguine partisans of the court could possibly desire. 
Government might then be enrried on without nny concur- 
rence on the part of the jicople: without nny attention to 
the dignity of the greater, or to the ntloctions* of < lie lower 
sorts. A new project was therefore devised by n certain set 
of intriguing men, totally different from tlie system of ad- 
ministration which bad prevailed since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, This project. 1 have hoard, was first 
conceived by some persons in the court of 1'rcderic Prince 
of "Wales. 

The earliest attempt in the execution of thin design wan to 
set up for minister, n person, in rank indeed respectable, and 
verv ample in fortune; but who, to the moment of this vast 
amt sudden elevation, was little known or considered in the 
kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield an im- 
mediate and implicit submission. But whether it. was from 
want of firmness to bear up against the first opposition ; or 
that things wore not yet fully ripened, or that this method 
was not found the most eligible; Hint idea was soon aban- 
doned. The instrumental part of the project wns a little 
altered, to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
more gradually and more surely to the one great end proposed. 

The first part of the reformed plan was to draw a line 
ichicli should separate the court from the ministry. Hitherto 
these names had been looked upon ns synonymous ; but for 
the future, court and administration were to be considered 
as things totally distinct. By this operation, two systems 
of administration were to be formed ; one which should be in 
the rcnl secret and confidence ; the other merely ostensible 
to perform the official and executor)' duties of government. 
The latter were alone to be responsible ; whilst the real ad- 
visers, who enjoyed all Ibo power, were effectually removed 
from all the danger. 

Secondly, A party under these lenders teas to he formed in 
favour of the court against the ministry : this party was to 
have a large share in the emoluments of government, and to 
hold it totally separate from, and independent of, ostensihlo 
administration. 

The third point, and that on which the success of the 
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■whole scheme ultimately depended, wan to hrtng pcrlumcnt 
to aw eapnacencc in tin project Parliament wa » therefore 
to be taught by degree* a total indifference to the person*, 
rank, influence, nbilitie*, conn eii out, and character of the 
minister* of the crown. By m wrn of a dmaplme, an winch 
I *hall Bay more hereafter, that body was to be habituated 
to the moot opposite interest*, tmd the most d»cordint 
politic*. All connexions and dependencies among subject* 
were to be entirely dissolved. As, hitherto, bmimese had 
gone through the hands of leader* of "Whig* or Tones, men 
of talents to conahafo the people, and to engage them ctmfl- 
demoo , now the method su to be altered , and the lead wa* 
to be given to men of no sort of consideration or credit m 
the country Thu wnnt of natural importance was to be 
their very title to delegated power Member* of parliament 
were to be hardened into an inaenaibihty to pnde aa well a* 
to duty Thoso high and haughty sentiments, which are the 
groat ■upport of independence, were to be let down gradually 
Point* of honour and precedence were no more to be re- 
garded in parliamentary decorum, than in a Turkish army 
It was to be avowed, as a constitutional maxim, that the 
long might appoint one of his footmen, ctr one of your foot- 
men, for minuter , and that he ought to be, ana that he 
would be, well followed as the first name for rank or wisdom 
in the nation. Ttius parliament was to look on, as if per 
foctly unconcerned, while a cabal of the doaet and back -stair* 
was substituted in the place of m national admniutraban. 

"With such a degree of acquiescence, any measure of any 
court might well be deemed thoroughly secure. Hie capital 
object*, and by much the most flattering charactomtic*, of 
arbitrary power, would be obtained. Everything would be 
drawn from ita holdings in the country to the person*! 
favour and inclination of the prince. This favour would be 
the sole introduction to power, arid the only tenure by which 

it was to be held so that no person looking towards another, 
and all looking towards the court, it was impossible but that 
the motive which solely influenced every man’* hopes must 
come ra time to govern every man’s conduct , till at lort the 
servility became uni v e rsa l, in spite of the dead letter of any 
laws or institution* whatsoever 

How it should happen that any man could bo tempted to 
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venture upon sucli a project of government, may at first view 
appear surprising. But the fact is, that opportunities very 
inviting to such an attempt have offered ; and the Bcheme 
itself was not destitute of some arguments, not wholly im- 
plausible, to recommend it. These opportunities and these 
arguments, the use that has been made of both, the plan for 
carrying this new scheme of government into execution, and 
the effects which it has produced, are in my opinion worthy 
of our serious consideration. 

His Majesty came to the throne of these kingdoms with 
more advantages than any of his predecessors since the 
Be volution. Eourth in descent, and third in succession of 
his royal family, even the zealots of hereditary right, in him, 
saw something to flatter their favourite prejudices ; and to 
justify a transfer of their attachments, without a change in 
their principles. The person and cause of the Pretender 
were become contemptible; his title disowned throughout 
Europe ; his party disbanded in England. His Majesty came 
indeed to the inheritance of a mighty war ; but, victorious in 
every part of the globe, peace was always in his power, not 
to negotiate, but to dictate. ItSTo foreign habitudes or at- 
tachments withdrew him from the cultivation of his power 
at home. His revenue for the civil establishment, fixed (as 
it was then thought) at a large, but definite sum, was ample 
without being invidious. His influence, by additions from 
conquest, by an augmentation of debt, by an increase of 
military and naval establishment, much strengthened and 
extended. And coming to the throne in the prime and full 
vigour of youth, as from affection there was a strong dislike, 
so from dread there seemed to be a general averseness, from 
giving anything like offence to a monarch, against whose 
resentment opposition could not look for a refuge in any sort 
of reversionary hope. 

These singular advantages inspired his Majesty only with 
a more ardent desire to preserve unim paired the spirit of that 
national freedom to which he owed a situation so full of 
glory. But to others it suggested sentiments of a very dif- 
ferent nature. They thought they now beheld an oppor- 
tunity (by a certain sort of statesmen never long undis- 
covered or employed) of drawing to themselves, by the ag- 
grandizement of a court faction, a degree of power which 
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they could never hope to derive from natural influence or 
from honourable service , and -which it "mu impowibto they 
conld ho l d -with the least security, isirilat the system of ad 
ministration reeted upon its former "bottom In order to 
facilitate the execution of th«r design, it was neceaery to 
a alto many alterations m political arrangement, and a signal 
change m the opinion*, habits, and connexion* of the great 
eat part of those who at that time acted m public. 

In the first place, they proceeded gradually, hut not iloiriy, 
to destroy everything of itrength -which rnd not derive it* 
principal noxmahment from the immediate pleaanra of the 
court. The greatest weight of popular opinion and party 
conn on on were then with the Duke of Nowcast!© ana Mr 
Pitt Neither of these held their importance hy the nrv 
tenure of the court , they were not therefore thought to be 
bo proper as others for the service* which were required by 
that tenure. It happened very favourably for the new ft»- 
tem, that under a forced coalition there rankled an mem-auto 
alienation and disgust between the parties which composed 
the administration Mr Pitt wu* flrat attacked. Not t* tu- 
fted with removing him from power, they endeavoured by 
various artifice* to ram hi* character The other party 
seemed rather pleased to get nd of ao oppressive a support i 
not perremng that their own frill waa prepared hr ha, and 
involved m it. Many other reason! p revented them from 
daring to look then- true situation in the free. To the great 
Whig families it wai extremely disagreeable, and accrued at 
moat unnatural, to oppose the administration of a pnoce af 
the House of Brunswick. Hay after day they hesitated, and 
doubted, and lingered, expecting tljat other counads would 
take place , and wnre slow to be persuaded, that oil which 
had been don© hy the cabal was the effect not of humour, but 
of system. It was more strongly and evidently the interest 
of the new court faction, to get nd of the great Whig coo 
nenons, than to destroy Mr Pitt. The power of that gentle- 
man was vast indeed end merited f but it was in a great de- 
gree personal, and therefore transient. Them was rooted m 
the country For, with a good deal leas of popularity, they 
pooeeeed a far more natural and fixed influence. Long pos- 
Be»on of government , vast property, obligations of favour* 
giren and received \ connexion of office , ties of blood, of 
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alliance, of friendship ; (things nl Hint time supposed of somo 
force-,) the name of "Whig, clear to the majority of the peo- 
ple : the real early begun and steadily continued to the royal 
family : all these, together formed a body of power in the 
nation, which was criminal and devoted. The great ruling 
principle of the cabal, and that which animated and harmo- 
nized all tlicir proceedings, how various soever they may lmvc 
been, was to signify to the world, that the court would pro- 
ceed upon its own proper forces onlv; and that the pretence 
of bringing any oilier into its service was an affront to it, 
and not a support. Therefore when the chiefs were removed, 
in order to go to the root, the whole party was put under a 
proscription, so general and severe ns to take their hard- 
earned bread from the lowest officers, in a manner which had 
never been known before, even in general revolutions. But 
it was thought necessary effectually to destroy all depend- 
encies but one ; and to show an example of the firmness 
and rigour with which the new system was to be supported. 

Julius for the lime were pulled down, in the persons of the 
“Whig leaders and of Hr. Pitt, (in spite of the sendees of the 
one at the accession of the royal family, and the recent services 
of the other in the war,) the iico only securities for the im- 
portance of the people ; jjoiccr arising from popularity ; and 
power arising from connexion. Here and there indeed, a few 
individuals were left standing, who gave security for their 
total estrangement from the odious principles of party con- 
nexion aud personal attachment ; and it must he confessed 
that most of them have religiously kept their faith. Such a 
change could not however be made without a mighty shock to 
government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all these move- 
ments, principles correspondent to them had been preached 
up with great zeal. Every one must remember that the 
cabal set out with the most astonishing prudery, both moral 
and political. Those, who in a few months after soused over 
head and ears into the deepest and dirtiest pits of corruption, 
cried out violently against the indirect practices in the elect- 
ing and managing of parliaments, which had formerly pre- 
vailed. This marvellous abhorrence which the court nad 
suddenly taken to all influence, was not only circulated in 
conversation through the kingdom, but pompously announced 
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to the public, with many otter ecrtraordimny thmgi, m a 
pamphlet 1 which had *11 the appearance of a manifesto pre- 
paratory to *0106 considerable enterprise Throughout it 
was a tataro, though in term* managed and decent enough, on 
the politic* of the former reign. It was indeed written with 
no •mall art and addrea*. 

In thu piece appeared the first dawning of the new iy*tem , 
there first appeared the idea (then onlj m Bpeculatian) of 
tfipamting the court firm tie adnnnutration , of carrying 
everything from national connexion to personal regard* ; ana 
of forming a regular party for that purpoae, under the name 
of king's vion. 

To recommend this aystem to the people, a penpettire 
new of the coart, gorgeouily painted, and finely ulnminated 
from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. Party 
wbj to be totally done away, with all it* evil work*. Cor- 
ruption wa» to 1x3 ensi down from court, a* Jti wa* from 
heaven. Power wa* thenceforward to be the choaen reedenee 
of public «pmt , and no cine was to be supposed under tkj 
snnalor influence, except thoae who had too misfortune to be 
in disgrace at court, which was to stand in lieu of all nee* 
and nil oorraptians A scheme of perfection to be radued 
in a monarchy far beyond the ruoonarv republic of Plato- 
The whole scenery was exactly disposed to captivate those 
good touli, whose credulmu morality is to invaluable a trro- 
*nre to craftr politician*. Indeed there wa* wherewithal to 
charm everybody, except those few who are not much pleawd 
with profeeaion* of supernatural virtue, who know m what 
■tuff such profescom are made, for what purpotc* they are 
designed, and in what they are sure constantly to end. “Tony 
mnooemt gentlemen, who had been talking proae all their 
live* without knowing anything of the matter, began at lait 
to open their eye* upon their own monta, and to attribute 
their not having been lord* of the li e aiury and lord* of trade 
many year* before, merely to the prevalence of party, and to 
the mfm*tenal power, which had mntmted the good inten- 
tion* of the court on Iaroor of their abilities. Nowwoi the 
time to unlock the scaled fountain of royal bounty, which 
had been infamously monopohxed and huckstered, and to bat 
it flow at large upon tho whole people The time wo* coma, 

1 ft mtfm it, of *a Uxm Mm. 
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to restore royally lo its original splendour. Mctlrc 1c Hoy 
hors de. page, became a sort of watchword. And it was con- 
stantly in the months of nil the runners of the court, that 
nothing could preserve the bnlnnce of the constitution from 
being overturned by the rabble, or by a faction of the nobility, 
but to free the sovereign effectually from that ministerial 
tyranny under which the royal dignity had been oppressed 
in the person of his Majesty's grandfather. 

These were some of the many artifices used to reconcile 
the people to the great change which was made in the per- 
sons who composed the ministry, and the still greater which 
was made and avowed in its constitution. As to indi- 
viduals, other methods were employed with them; in order so 
thoroughly to disunite every party, and even every family, 
that no concert, order, or effect, iniyht appear in any future 
opposition. And in this manner an administration without 
connexion with the people, or with one another, was first put 
in possession of government. What good consequences 
followed from it, we have all seen; whether with regard to 
virtue, public or private ; to the ease and happiness of the 
sovereign ; or to tho real strength of government. But as 
so much stress was then laid on tho necessity of this new 
project, it will not be amiss to take a view of the effects of 
this royal servitude and vile durance, which was so deplored 
in. the reign of the Into monarch, and wns so carefully to he 
avoided in the reign of his successor. The effects were these. 

In times full of doubt and danger to bis person and 
family, George II. maintained the dignity of his crown con- 
nected with the liberty of his people,' not only unimpaired, 
but improved, for the space of thirty-three years. He over- 
came a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, and 
raging in the heart of bis kingdoms ; and thereby destroyed 
the seeds of all future rebellion that could arise upon tho 
same principle. He carried the glory, the power, the com- 
merce of England, to a height unknown even to this re- 
nowned nation in the times of its greatest prosperity : and 
he left his succession resting on the true ana only true 
foundations of all national and all regal greatness ; affection 
at home, reputation abroad, trust in allies, terror in rival 
nations. The most ardent lover of his country cannot wish 
for Great Britain a happier fate than to continue as she was 



then left. A people, emulcm* u we are in affection to our 
present •orereipn, know not how to form a prayer to heaven 
for a greater blessing upon hie virtue*, or a higher state of 
felicaty and glory, than that he should lira, and should reagn, 
and, when Premdanoe ordains it, should die, ecactly Hkeha 
iHastncrai predecessor 

A great prince may be obliged (though such a thing 
cannot happen very often) to sacrifice hi* private mclmttiac 
to hiu public interest. A tik prmce mil not think that 
inch a restraint implies a condition of servility and truly, 
if such mu the condition of the last reign, ana the effect* 
■were also inch ai we have described, -we ought, no lest for 
the sake of the sovereign whom we love, than for our own, 
to hear arguments eanrmang indeed, before tve depart from 
the max im* of that reign, or fly m the face of this great 
body of strong and recent experience. 

One of the principal topics which was then, and has been 
since, much employed by that political 1 school, is an effectual 
terror of the growth of an aristocratic power, prejudicial to 
the right* of the crown, and the balance of the constitution. 
Any now powers exercised in the House of Lord*, or m the 
House of Common*, or by the crown, ought certainly to Ci 
ate the vigilant and anxious j cal ou*y of a free people. Even 
a new and unprecedented course of action m the whole legis- 
lature, without great and evident reason, may be a subject d 
just imeamnee*. I will not affirm, that there may not hive 
lately appeared m the House of Hard* a disposition to tome 
attempts derogatory to the legal rights of the subject If 
any such have really appeared, they hare arisen, not from * 
power properly aristocratic, but from tbe same mfluunre 
which is charged with having excited attempts of a snnikr 
nature m the House of Common* ; which Home, if it should 
have been betrayed into an unfortunate quarrel with its con- 
stituent*, and involved in a charge of the very same nature, 
could have norther power nor inclination to repel such at- 
tempts in others. 'Those attempts m the Hou»o of Lord* 
can no more be called aristocratic proceedings, than the pro- 
ceedings with regard to the county of Middlesex in tbe House 
of Oommani con with any sense be called democrafaeaL 

It i* true, that the peers hare a great influence in th« 

1 See the political vrittegi of tho late Dr Brown, and many other*. 
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kingdom, and in every part of the public concerns. While 
they are men of property ,/it is impossible to prevent it, ex- 
cept by suck means as must prevent all property from its 
natural operation: an event nSt easily to be compassed, 
while property is power ; nor by any means to be wished, 
while the least notion exists of the method by which the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is pre- 
served. If any particular peers, by their uniform, upright, 
constitutional conduct, by tneir public and their private vir- 
tues, have acquired an influence in the country ; the people 
on whose. favour that influence depends, and from whom it 
arose, will never be duped into an opinion, that Buck great- 
ness in a peer is the despotism of an aristocracy, when they 
know ana feel it to be the effect and- pledge of their own 
importance. 

I am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least in 
which that word is usually understood. If it were not a 
bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of the con- 
stitution, I should be free to declare, that if it must perish, 
I would rather by far see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that, austere and insolent domination. But, 
whatever my dislikes may be, my fearB are not upon that 
quarter. /The question, on the influence of a court, and of 
a peerage, is not, which of the two dangers is the more 
eligible, but which is the more imminent. He is but a poor 
observer, who has not seen, that the generality of peers, far 
from supporting themselves in a state of independent greats 
ness, are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of their proper 
dignity, and to run headlong into an abject servitude. 
~W < ould to God it were true, that the fault of our peers were 
too much spirit ! It is worthy of some observation that these 
gentlemen, so jealous of aristocracy, make no complaints of 
the power of those peers (neither few nor inconsiderable) 
who are always 'in the train of a court, and whose whole 
weight must be considered as a portion of the settled in- 
fluence of the crown. This is all safe and right; but if 
some peers (I am very sorry they are not as many as they 
ought to be) set themselves, in the great concern of peers 
and commons, against a back-stairs influence and clandestine 
government, then the alarm begins ; then the constitution 
is in danger of being forced into an aristocracy. 

i2 
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I rest a little the longer on this court topic, because it 
tthj much insisted upon at the tune of the great change, 
and hoi been mnce frequently revived by many of the agent* 
of that party for, whilst they are temfymg the great and 

K ' nt with the horrors of mob-government, they are by 
managers attempting (though hitherto with little 
suocesn) to alarm tbe people with a phantom of tyranny m 
the noble*. All this is done upon tWr favourite principle 
of disunion, of Rowing jealousies amongst the different orders 
of tbe state and of disjointing the natural strength of tbe 
kingdom , that it may he rendered incapable of resisting the 
^mister design* of wicked men, who hare engrossed the 
royal power 

Thus much of tbe topic* chosen by the courtiers to recom- 
mend their system , it will be necessary to open a kttte mere 
at largo tbe nature of that party which wma formed for its 
support. Without this, the whole would hare been no bet- 
ter than a visionary amusement, like the scheme of Harring- 
ton’s political chib, and not a buBine** in which the nation 
had a real concern. As a powerful party, and a party ctsi- 
structed on a now principle, it m a very inviting object of 
curiosity 

It most be remembered, that since tbe Herniation, until 
tbe penod we are speaking of, tbe influence of the crown 
had warn always employed m supporting tbe ministers of 
state, and m carrying on tbe public buainew according to 
tbcar opinion*. Bat tbe party now m question is farmed 
upon a veiy different idea. -It it to intercept tbe faronr, 
protection, and oonfldenee of tbe crown in the passage to its 
ministers , it u to come between them and their importance 
in parliament , it ia to separate them from mil their natunl 
ana acquired dependencies ; it is intended as the control, not 
tbe support, of administration. TTie machinery of this sys- 
tem is perplexed m its movements, and false in its principle. 
It is formed on a supposition that tbe king u something ex- 
ternal to hie government , and that he may be honoured and 
aggrandised, even by its debility and disgrace. The plan 
proceeds expressly an tbe idea of enfeebling tbe regular 
executory power It proceeds on the idea of weakening the 
state ra order to strengthen tbe court The scheme depend- 
ing entirely on distrust, on disconnexion, on mutnbihtj by 
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principle, on systematic weakness in every particular mem- 
ber ; it is impossible that the total result should be sub- 
stantial strength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their scheme, the cabal have established 
a sort of rota in the court. All sorts of parties, by this 
means, have been brought into administration ; from whence 
few have had the good fortune to escape without disgrace ; 
none at all without considerable losses. In the beginning 
of each arrangement no professions of confidence and support 
are wanting, to induce the leading men to engage. But 
while the ministers of the day appear in all the pomp and 
pride of power, while they have all their canvass spread out 
to the wind, and every sail filled with the fair and prosperous 
gale of royal favour, in a short time they find, they know 
not how, a current, which sets directly against them ; which 
prevents all progress ; and even drives them backwards. 
They grow ashamed and mortified in a situation; which, by 
its vicinity to power, only serves to remind them the more 
strongly of their insignificance. They are obliged either to 
pxecute the orders of their inferiors, or to see themselves 
opposed by the natural instruments of their office. With 
the loss of their dignity they lose their temper. In their 
turn they grow troublesome to that cabal which, whether it 
supports or opposes, equally disgraces and equally betrays 
them. It is soon found necessary to get rid of the heads of 
administration ; but it is of their heads only. As there always 
are many rotten members belonging to the best connexions, 
it is not hard to persuade sevem to continue in office with- 
out their leaders. By this means the party goes out much 
thinner than it came in ; and is only reduced in strength by 
its temporary possession of power. Besides, if by accident, 
or in course of changes, that power should be recovered, the 
junto have thrown up a retrenchment of these carcases, 
which may serve to cover themselves in a day of danger. 
They conclude, not unwisely, that such rotten members will 
become the first objects of disgust and resentment to their 
ancient connexions. 

They contrive to form in the outward administration two 
parties at the least ; which, whilst they are tearing one am 
other to pieces, are both competitors for the favour and pro- 
tection of the cabal ; and, by their emulation, contribute to 
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throw everything more and more mto the hands of the m te- 
nor manager*. 

A minister of atato will sometimes keep himaelf totally 
estranged from all hu colleagues , will differ from them m 
their councils, will privately traverse, and publicly oppose, 
their manures. He will, However, continue m his employ 
meet. Instead of suffering any mark of displeasure, he Till 
bo drstmguisfaed by an unbounded profusion of court rewards 
and caresses , because he does what is expected, and ah that 


However, we most take care not to be mistaken, or to 
imagine that such persons hare an^ weight in them opposi- 
tion. When, by them, administration is oonymeed of us in- 
significancy, they are soon to bo conrmced of then* am. 
They nerer are suffered to succeed m their opposition. 
and the world are to be sa tufted, that neither office, nor au- 
thority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counsel, skill, or 
union, are of the least importance , but that the mere inflc 
enee of the court, naked of all support, and destitute of *H 
management, is abundantly sufficient for all rb own purpose*. 

When any adverse connexion is to be destroyed, the cahsl 
seldom appear m the work themselves. They ftud out soma 
person of whom the party entertams a high opinion. Such a 
person they endeavour to delude with various pretences. 
They teach him first to distrust, and then to goarrel With, 
his rnenda ; among whom, by the aame arts, they excite a 
similar diffidence or him ; so that m this mutual fear and dis- 
trust, he may ijrffer himself to be employed as the instrument 
m the change which Is brought about. Afterwards they are 
sure to destroy him m ha turn, by setting up m hu place 
some person m whom he bad himself reposed the greatest 
confidence, and who serve* to carry off a considerable part of 
hid adherents 

When such a person has broke- m this manner with hu 
connexion*, be is soon compelled to commit some flagrant act 
of imqmtouB, personal hostility against some of thocn, (web 
U an attempt to stop a particular friend of his family estate,) 
by which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly irrecon- 
cilable. In troth, they have so contrived matter*, that pro- 
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pie have a greater hatred to the subordinate instruments than 
to the principal movers. 

As in destroying their enemies they make use of instru- 
ments not immediately belonging to their corps, so in advancing 
their own Mends they pursue exactly the same method. To 
promote any of them -to considerable rank or emolument, 
they commonly take care that the recommendation shall pasB 
through the hands of the ostensible ministry: such a recom- 
mendation might however appear to the world, as Borne proof 
of the credit of ministers, and some means of increasing 
their strength. To prevent this, the persons so advanced are 
directed in all companies, industriously to declare that they 
are under no obligations whatsoever to administration ; that 
they havS received their office from another quarter ; that 
they are totally free and independent. 

When the faction has any job 'of lucre to obtain, or of 
vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to select, for the execu- 
tion, those very persons to whose habits, friendships, princi- 
ples, and declarations, such proceedings are publicly known to 
be the most adverse ; at once to render the instruments the 
more odious, and therefore the more dependent, and to pre- 
vent the people from ever reposing a confidence in any ap- 
pearance of private Mendship or public principle. 

If the administration seem now and then, from remissness, 
or from fear of making themselves disagreeable, to suffer any 
popular excesses to go unpunished, the cabal immediately sets 
up some creature of theirs to raise a clamour against the 
ministers, as having shamefully betrayed the dignity of go- 
vernment. Then they compel the ministry to become active 
in conferring rewards and honours on the persons who have 
been the instruments of their disgrace ; and, after having 
first vilified them with the higher orders for suffering the 
\ laws to sleep over the licentiousness of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their former inac- 
tivity) to some act of atrocious violence, which renders them 
completely abhorred by the people. They who remember 
the riots which attended the Middlesex election, the opening of 
the present parliament, and the transactions relative to Saint 
George's Fields, will not be at a loss for an application of 
these remarks. 

That this body may be enabled to compass all the ends of 
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it* Institution, it# members arc scared/ ever to mm at tbe_ 
high and responsible office* of tho state * Tboy are distributed 
with art and judgment through all the *ocondary, hot efficient, 
department* of office, and through the households of *11 the 
broncho* of tbo royal fa roll/ : to u on one hand to occupy 
all tho avenue* to the throne, and on tbo other to forward or 
£ru*tr*to tho elocution of any measure, according to their 
own intern* ts. For with tho credit and support which they 
are known to have, though for tho greater part in place* 
which are only a genteel excuse for salary, they po*w*» ah 
the influence of tbo highest posts j and they dictate pobbdj 
in almost everything, eren with a parade of supenonty 
'•henOTCr they dissent (as it often happens) from their 
nominal leader*, the trained port of tbo senate, mstmetirelj 
11 ^ 'vi* eCre ^ t ** BUr0 t° follow thorn | pronded the leaders, 
sensible of their situation, do not of themselves recede in 
tuno from their most declared opinions. This latter vs 
generally tho case. It will not be conceivable to any one 
who has not seen it, what pleasure is taken by the cabal in 




the best clwnco for being well supported. 

Iho members of tba court faction are fully indemnified for 
not bolding places on the slippery heights of the kingdom, 
not only by the load m all c naira, bnt also by the perfect 
•^mmty in which they enioy Ira consmeuous. but T«ry 


j ’JV 1 eiiecE t 411 OI tbem for life. Whilst the nr*» 
end malt respectable persons in the kingdom are towed 
about Kko temm balls, the sport of a blind and insolent 
repnee, no monster dares eren to cast an oblique glance at 
the lowest of their body If an attempt be made upon one 
of this corps, immediately be flies to sanctuary, and pretends 
to the most inviolable of all nnmiM of 
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pnbho arrangement is available to remove any one of them 
from the speoflo situation he holds ; and the slightest at- 
tempt upon one of them^ by the most powerful minister, i» a 
certain pre l im in a r y to bis own destruction. 

Conscious of their independence, they bear themsclrc* 
with a lofty air to the exterior minister*. Like Jannsarlf*, 
they derive a kind of freedom from tho very condition of 
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seemingly tree tntst rj" : e-j 

spirited pleasure vf tunet-enurum “ - 
fat emoluments c: semtuae. 

Here is 2 sketch. thrugh a snga: c: 

br —lion, tier chtose to dimuagumn ta:ms- .' ***. '-; t :*. 
Jkr.fi irtT.. orris Jr.-.f * fr.r- tr.\j cr. ktrihas x.t;'. .-:z 
of tbs rest of fcls hbrcesty sn:~t .tjt^ir.i cr 'rt:^ 
jects. Tie —bole system, ctttr re r. curry t~e outer; r tr t 
interior admiristrar. cue. ts etnmtmy u...-. '_;u tut- tu m vn 
lansuase of tie court. CO'Silc : iu Frttr.u cr mug'-h ~ 

as you. choose to pronounce it. 

^Whether all this be a riseou of a distracted irriu. cr tr ‘ 
invention of a malicious heart, cr a reel to. tier tut he c tut. try. 
must be judged by the appearances mbieh riirr* have *r . rr. 
for eight years past, inns far I cut certain, thtt there is 
not a single public man. in or out 0: cure. mho has rtt: 
some time or other, borne testimony to the truth c: mart I 
have novr related. In particular, no pers t-ns lure he tr. tr “re 
strong in their assertions,, and lender aud mere —decent in 
their complaints, than those mho comp-tee all the erttrtrr 
part of the present administration : in — hcse thre that fac- 
tion has arrived at such an heisht of power. and of hcllr-is 
in the use of it. as may, in the end. perha-s bring ah tut i* 
total destruction. 

It is true, that about four years aso. during rice admin: sum 
tion of the hlarquis of Buckingham, an attempt mas wai^t- 
f ^PT on government vrithout their concurrence. Homem- 
this -was only a transient cloud : thev mere hid but for 
moment; and their constellation b laz ed out frith urea* 
brightness, and a far more vigorous inSueuce. some ti 
after it was blown over. An 'attempt vras at that ri 
ma fnt^ttout any idea of proscription) to bree.k 

dhcouQtenanee their doctrines, to revive coxmerious 

tL a w ren ! kmd; . t0 tte principles and nolicv of 

tne \\ tugs, to reanimate the cause of Hbertv bv rmnistermi 
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it« institution, its member* arc scarcely ever to aim at the_ 
high and responsible offices of the state- They are distributed 
with art and judgment through all the secondary, but efficient, 
departments of office, and through the households of till the 
■branches of the royal family to as on one hand to occupy 
all the a Tenues to the throne , and on the other to forward or 
frustrate the execution of any measure, according to their 
own interest a. Tor with the credit and support which they 
are known to hare, though for the greater part m places 
which are only a genteel excuse for salary, they poeaew all 
the influence of the highest posts , and they dictate publicly 
in almost ererytlnng, even with a parade of mpenonty 
"Whenever they dissent (as it often happens) from their 
nominal leaders, the trained part of the senate, instinctively 
m the secret, is sure to follow them , provided the leaders, 
sensible of their situation, do not of themselves recede m 
time from their mort declared opinions. This latter n 
generally the case. It will not be conceivable to any one 
who has not seen it, what pleasure is taken by the caool m 
rendering these heads of office thoroughly contemptible and 
ridiculous. And when they are become so, they We then 
the best chance for being well supported. 

The members of the court faction are fully indemnified for 
not holdmg places on the slippery height* of the kingdom, 
not only by the lead in all amura, but also by the perfect 
•county m which they enjoy let* conspicuous, but very 
advantageous, situations. Their places are m express legal 
tenure, or, in effect, all of them for life ‘Whist the first 
and most respectable persons in the kingdom are toeeed 
about like tennis halls, the sport of a blind nnd insolent 
caprice, no minuter dares even to cart an obhqufl glance at 
the lowest of their body If an attempt be made upon one 
of this corps, immediately be flies to sanctuary, and pretend* 
to the mort inviolable of all promises. No convemencT of 
pnhho arrangement is available to remove any one of them 
from the specific situation be holds ; and the slightest at- 
tempt upon one of them^ by the moat powerful minister, is a 
certain preliminary to his own destruction. 

Consfacraa of tc ieir independence, they hear themselves 
with a lofty air to the extenor ministers. Like Jamasanes, 
they derive a kind of freedom from the very condition of 
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their servitude. They may act just ns they please, provided 
they are true to the great ruling principle of their institution. 
It is, therefore, not at all wonderful, that, people should ho 
so desirous or adding themselves to that body, in which they 
may possess and reconcile satisfactions the most alluring, and 
seemingly the most contradictory ; enjoying at once all the 
spirited pleasure of independence, and all the gross lucre and 
fat emoluments of servitude. 

ll’crc is a sketch, though a slight one, of the constitution, 
laws, and policy of this new court corporation. The name 
by which they choose to distinguish themselves, is that of 
kill (fs men, or the king's friends, by an invidious exclusion 
of the rest of his [Majesty's most loyal and affectionate sub- 
jects. The whole system, comprehending the exterior and 
interior administrations, is commonly called, in the technical 
language of the court, double cabined ; in French or English, 
as you choose to pronounce it. 

Whether all this be a vision of a distracted brain, or the 
invention of a malicious heart, or a real faction in the country, 
must be judged by the appearances which things have worn 
for eight years past. Thus far 1 am certain, that there is 
not a single public man, in or out of office, who has not, at 
some time or other, borne testimony to the truth of what I 
have now related. In particular, no persons have been more 
strong in their assertions, and louder and more indecent in 
their complaints, than those who compose all the exterior 
part of the present administration ; in whose time that fac- 
tion has arrived at such an height of power, and of boldness 
in the use of it, as may, in the end, perhaps bring about its 
total destruction. 

It is true, that about four years ago, during the administra- 
tion of the Marquis of Rockingham, an attempt was made to 
carry on government without their concurrence. However, 
this was o.nly a transient cloud ; they were hid hut for a 
moment; and their constellation blazed out with greater 
brightness, and a far more vigorous influence, some time 
after it was blown over. An" attempt was at that time 
made (but without any idea of proscription) to break their 
corps, to discountenance their doctrines, to revive connexions 
of a different kind, to restore the principles and policy of 
the Whigs, to reanimate the cause of liberty by ministerial 
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countenance, and then for the first tune were men seen at- 
tached m office to every principle they had main tained m 
opposition. No one will doubt, that such men were abhor- 
red and violently appo#ed by the court faction, and that such 
a ayitem could hare but a short duration. 

It may appear somewhat affected, that m so much cha- 
conne upon this extraordinary party, I should say *o little 
of the Ecrl of Bute, who u the supposed head of it. But 
this waa neither owing to affectation nor inadvertence. I 
hare carefully arcaded the introduction of personal reflec- 
tion! of any kmd Much the greater part of the topic* 
which hare boon used to blacken thu nobleman are either 
unjust or frivolous At beat, they hare a tendency to grre 
the resentment of thu bitter calamity a wrong direction, and 
to tnm a public grievance into a mean, personal, or a dan 
gmrui national quarrel. ‘Where there is a regular scheme 
of operations earned on, it is the system, and not any mdi- 
ndual person who acts m it, that is truly dangerous. This 
system has not arisen solely from the ambition of Lord Bute, 
but from the circumstance* which favoured it, and from an 
indifference to the oonatitntion which had been for some 
tune growing among our gwithy We should have been tried 
with it, if the Earl of Bute had never muted , and it will 
want neither a contriving head nar active members, when 
the Earl of Bute exists no longer It is not, therefore, to 
rail at Lord Bute, but firmly to embody against this court 
party and its practice*, whicn con afford us any prospect of 
relief in our present condition 

Another motive lndneea me to pnt the personal consider 
ftbxm. of Lord Bute wholly out of the question. He com- 
municates very little in a direct manner with the greater 
part of our men of business This has never been his custom. 
It is enough for him that he surrounds them with hu crea- 
tures. Several imagine, therefore, that they have a very good 
excuse for doing all the work of t]na faction, when they 
have no personal connexion with Lord Bote. But whoever 
becomes a party to an administration, composed of insulated 
individuals, without faith plighted, be, or common principle , 
an administration constitutionally impotent, because sup- 
ported by no party in the nation; he who contributes to 
destroy the connexions of men and their trust in one another, 
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or in any sort to throw the dependence of public counsels 
upon private will and favour, possibly may have nothing to 
do with, the Earl of Bute. It matters little whether he be 
the friend or the enemy of that particular person. But let 
him be who or what he will, he abets a faction that is driving 
hard to the ruin of his country. He i'b sapping the found- 
ation of its liberty, disturbing the sources of its domestic 
tranquillity, weakening its government over its dependencies, 
degrading it from all its importance in the system of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infusion of a system of favouritism 
into a government which in a great part of its constitution 
is popular, that has raised the present ferment in the nation. 
The people, without entering deeply into its principles, 
could plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great 
Bpirit of innovation, and a general disorder in all the func- 
tions of government. I keep my eye solely on this system ; 
if I speak of those measures which have arisen from it, it will 
be so far only as they illustrate the general scheme. This is 
the fountain df all those bitter waters, of which, through an 
hundred different conduits, we have' drunk until we are ready 
to burst. The discretionary power of the crown in the form- 
ation of ministry, abused by Dad or weak men, has given rise 
to a system, which without directly violating the letter of any 
law, operates against the spirit of the whole constitution. 

A plan of favouritism for our executory government is 
essentially at variance with the plan of our legislature. One 
great end. undoubtedly of a mixed government like ours, 
composed of monarchy, and of controls, on the part of the 
higher people and the lower, is that the prince shall not be 
able to violate the laws. This is useful indeed and funda- 
mental. But this, even at first view, is no more than a 
negative advantage ; an armour merely defensive. It is 
therefore next in order, and equal in importance, that the 
discretionary powers which are necessarily vested in the 
monarch , whether for the execution of the laws, or. for the 
nomination to magistracy and office, or for conducting the 
affairs of peace and war, or for oi’dering the revenue, should 
all he exercised upon public principles and national grounds, 
and not on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, 
of a court. ThiB, I said, is equal in importance to the se- 
curing a government according to law. The laws reach but 
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a very little way Constitute government how yoo please, 
infinitely the greater port of it must depend upon tie aer- 
ate of the power* which are left at large to the prudence 
and uprightness of mum ten of state. Even all the u»e and 
potency of the law* depend* upon them. "Without them, 
your commonwealth u no better than a scheme upon paper , 
and not a living, active, effective constitution. It a possible 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or design artfully con- 
ducted, mmi*ter* x m*y suffer one part of government to lin- 
gmah, another to be perverted from it* purposes, and every 
valuable interest of the country to full mto rum and decay, 
without possibility of fixing any tingle act on which a crimi- 
nal provocation can bo justly grounded- The due arrange- 
ment of men m the active part of the state, for from being 
foreign to the purposes of a wise government, ought to bo 
among it* very first and dearest object*. "When, therefore, 
the abettors of the new system toll ns, that between them 
and their oppose r* there la nothing but a ttrnggle for power, 
and that therefore we ore no way* concerned m ft , we meat 
tell those who have tbe impudence to insult ns m -thu man- 
ner, that, of all things, we ought to be the most concerned 
who and what sort of men they are that hold the trust of 
everything that i* dear to us. Nothing can render this a 
point of ui difference to the nation, but what must either 
render u* totally desperate, or soothe u* mto the security of 
idiot*. We must soften mto a credulity. below the milkines* 
of infancy, to think all men virtuous. "We must be tnmted 
with a malignity truly diabolical, to believe all tbe world to 
be equally wicked and corrupt. Men are m public life a* m 
private, some good, some evil The elevation of the one, and 
the depression of the other, are the first objects of all true 
policy But that form of government, which, neither m it* 
direct institution*, nor in their immediate tendency, hs* con- 
trived to throw it* affur* mto tho most trust-worthy hand*, 
but ha* left it* whole executory *ystem to be disposed of 
agreeably to the uncontrolled, pleasure of any one man, how- 
ever excellent or virtuous, i* a plan of polity defective cot 
only in that member, but con*e<juentinIly emmeoua in every 
part of it 

In arbitrary governments, tbe constitution of the ministry 
follows the constitution of tbe legislature. Both tbo law 
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id the magistrate are the creatures of will. I( must be so. 
othiug, indeed, will appear more certain, on any tolerable 
msidemtion of this matter, than that ererg sort of govern- 
ent ought to have Ha administration correspondent to its legis- 
ture. * If it should be otherwise, things must fall into an 
deons disorder. The people of a free commonwealth, who 
ive taken such care that their laws should be the result of 
moral consent, cannot be so senseless as to sutler their cx- 
:utory system to be composed of persons on whom they 
ive no dependence, and whom no proofs of the public love 
id confidence have recommended to those powers, upon the 
se of which the very being of the state depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, and popular disposition 
f rewards and honours, is one of the first advantages of a 
•ee state. Without it, or something equivalent to it, per- 
aps the people cannot long enjoy the substance of freedom ; 
ertaiuly none of the vivifying energy of good government, 
'he frame of our commonwealth did not admit of such an 
ctual election : but it prodded as well, and (while.the spirit 
f the constitution is preserved) bettor, for all the effects of 
3, than by the method of suffrage in any democratic state 
diatsoever. It had always, until of late, been held the first 
uty of parliament to refuse to support government, until 
oiccr teas in the hands of persons who were acceptable to. the 
copl-c, or while factions predominated in the court in which the 
< ation had no confidence. Thus all the good effects of popular 
lection were supposed to be secured to us, without the 
nischiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and a distinct 
anvas for every particular office throughout the hod)' of the 
>eople. This was the most noble and refined part of our 
institution. The people, by their representatives and 
grandees, were intrusted with a deliberative power in making 
aws; the king -with the control of his negative. The king 
vas intrusted with the deliberative choice and the election 
:o office ; the people had the negative in a parliamentary re- 
fusal to support, formerly this power of control was what 
kept ministers in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in re- 
verence with the people. If tbo use of tins power of control 
on the system and persons of administration is gone, every- 
thing is lost, parliament and all. We may assure ourselves, 
that if parliament will tamely see evil men take possession of 
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all the strongdioldfl of their country, and allow them tune 
and means to fortify themselves, tuiaer a pretence of erring 
them a Coir tnal, and upon a hope of discovering whether 
they will not he reformed by power, and whether then mea- 
sure* wiU not be better than toerr moral* j such a pcrhament 
wiU giro countenance to their measure* also, whaterer that 
parliament may pretend, and whaterer those measure* may be, 

Every good political institution must hare a preventive 
operation aa well as a remedial. It ought to hare a natural 
tendency to exclude bad men from government, and not to 
trust for the safety of the state to subsequent punohnient 
alone punishment, which has erer been tardy and uncertain , 
and which, when power ia suffered m hud hands, may chance 
to fall rather on the injured than the cnmmaL 

Before men are put forward into the great trusts of tbo 
state, they ought by their conduct to have obtained such a 
degree of estimation in their country, ns may be some sort of 
pledge and soounty to the public, that they will not abtiw 
tho*e trusts. It is no mean *0011017 far a proper u*e of 
power, that a man has shown by the general tenor of hu 
action*, that the affectum, the good opinion, the confidence 
of his fell ow-citi sens have been among the nnnap*l object* 
of his life { and that be has owed none of the gradation* of 
his power or fortune to a settled contempt, or occasional fcr- 
feature of their esteem. 

That man who before he come* into power ha* no fnends, 
or who coming into power n obliged to desert hi* friends, cc 
who losing it ha* no mends to sympathise with him j he who 
has no sway among any part of the landed or commercial in- 
terest, but whoee whole importance has begun with his office 
and is sure to aid with it , is a person who ought nerrer to be 
suffered by a con troll mg parliament to contmne in any of 
tho*e situations which confer the lead and direction of all cu* 
public affairs , because such a man la* no connexion mtl tl* 
tniereti qf t \opaqpl* 

Tho*e Knots or cabals of men wbo hare got together crow 
edly without any pnblw principle, in order to ■ell their cco- 
Jim et imtpnty at the higher rate, raid are therefore umremllj 
odious, ought never to be suffered to domineer in the stair [ 
because they have Ho connexion tctil tie toniimcntx tavfoptwo** 
qf tknpcopln 
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These are considerations -which in my opinion enforce tho 
necessity of having some heifer reason, in a free country, and 
a free parliament, for supporting the ministers of tho crown, 
than that short one, That the king has thought proper to ap- 
point them. There is something very courtly in this. Rut it 
is a principle pregnant with all sorts of mischief, in a consti- 
tution like ours, to turn the views of active men from the coun- 
try to the court. 'Whatever be the road to power, that is the 
road which will he trocl. If the opinion of the country ho 
of no use ns a mentis of power or consideration, tho qualities 
which usually procure that opinion will he no longer cultivat- 
ed. And whether it will he right, in n state so popular in its 
constitution ns ours, to leave ambition without popular mot ires, 
and to trust all to the operation of pure virtue in the minds of 
kings nnd ministers, and public men, must he submitted to 
the judgment and good sense of the people of England. 

(junuing men arc here apt to break in, nnd, without 
directly controverting the principle, to raise objections from 
the difficulty under which the sovereign labours, to distin- 
guish the genuine voice and sentiments of his people, from 
the clamour of a faction, by which it is so easily counter- 
feited. The nation, they say, is generally divided into parties 
with views and passions utterly irreconcilable. If the king 
should put his affairs into the hands of any one of them, he 
is sure to disgust the rest ; if ho select particular men from 
among them all, it is a hazard that he disgusts them all. 
Those who are left out, however divided before, will soon run 
into a body of opposition ; which, being a collection of mnny 
discontents into one focus, will without doubt be hot nnd -vio- 
lent enough. Paction will make, its cries resound through 
the nation, as if the whole were in an uproar, when by far 
the majority, and much the better part, will seem for awhilo 
as it were annihilated by the quiet in which their -virtue and 
moderation incline them to enjoy the blessings of government. 
Resides that the opinion of the mere vulgar is a miserable 
rule even with regard to themselves, on account of their vio- 
lence and instability. So that if you were to gratify them in 
their humour to-day, that very gratification would be a ground 
of their dissatisfaction on the next. Now as all these rules 
of public opinion are to be collected with great difficulty, and 
to be applied with equal uncertainty as to the effect, what 
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better can a ting of England do than to employ such men 
as he finds to hare views and inclinations most conformable 
to hit own , who ore least infected with pnde and self will , 
and who are least moved by such popular humours as are 
perpetually traversing his designs, and disturbing his semce , 
trusting that when he means no ill to his people, he will he 
supported in his appointments, whether he chooses to keep 
or to cbange,M his private judgment or bn pleasure leads 
hun ? He will find a sure resource in the real weight and in- 
fluence of the crown, when it is not suffered to Decome an 
instrument m the hands of a faction. 


I will not pretend to say that there in nothing at all m 
this mode of reasoning ; because I will not assert that there 
is no difficulty m the art of government. Undoubtedly the 
very beet administration most encounter a great deal iff op- 
position i and the very worst will find more support than it 
deserves. Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to 
those who have a mind to deceive themselves. It a a fallsy 
in constant use with those who would level all things, and 
confound right with wrong, to mmst upon the inconveniences 
which are attached to every choice, without taking into con- 
sideration the different weight ana consequence of those in- 
conveniences The question is not concerning absolute d»- 
oontent or perfect satisfaction in government , neither of 


which can be pure and uninixed at any time, or upon any 
system. The controv ersy is about that degree of goal* 
humour in the people, which may possibly be attained, and 
ought certainly to do looked for "While some politician* 
may be waiting to know whether the sense of every indi- 
vidual be igninat them, accurately distinguishing the Tulgar 
from the better sort, drawing lines between the enterprise* 
of a faction and tho effects ox a people, they may chance to 
soe the government, which they are so nicely weighing, and 
dividing, and distinguishing, tumble to tho ground in tho 
midst of them wise delibeniticin. Prudent men, when so 
great an object as tho security of government, or even its 
peace, is nt stake, wOl not run the ink of a decision which 
mar be fatal to it. They who con read the political sky 
will see o hnmeano in a cloud no bigger than a band at tho 
very edge of the honxon, and will run into the first harbour 
No Imr-i can be laid down for civil or political wisdom- 
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They are n matter incapable of exart definition. Hut, though 
no man can draw a stroke between the routines of day and 
night, yet light, and darkness are upon t lie whole tolerably 
distinguishnlde. Xor will it. he impossible for a prince to find 
out such a mode of government, and such persons to admin- 
ister it. as will give a great degree of content to his people; 
without, any curious and anxious research for that abstract, 
universal, perfect harmony, which while he is seeking, he 
abandons those means of ordinary tranquillity which are in 
his power without any research at nil. 

It is not more the duty than it is the interest of a prince, 
to aim at giving tranquillity to his government. Hut those 
who advise him may have an interest in disorder and confu- 
sion. If the opinion of the people is against them, they will 
naturally wish that it should have no prevalence. Here it is 
that the people must on their part show themselves sensible 
of their own value. Their whole importance, in the first, 
instance, and afterwards their whole freedom, is at stake. 
Their freedom cannot long survive their import mice. Here 
if is that the natural strength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent merchants 
and manufacturers, the substantial yeomanry, must interpose, 
to rescue their prince, themselves, and their posterity. 

AYo are at present at issue upon this point. AN e are in 
the great crisis of this contention ; and t he part which men 
take, one way or other, will serve to discriminate their cha- 
racters and their principles. Until the matter is decided, 
the country will remain in its present confusion, por while 
a system of administration is attempted, entirely repugnant 
to the genius of the people, and not conformable to the plan 
of their, government, everything must necessarily he disor- 
dered for a time, until this system destroys the constitution, 
or the constitution gels the better of f Ids system. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and malignity 
in this political distemper beyond any that J have beard or 
read of. In former times Hie projectors of arbitrary govern- 
ment attacked only the liberties of their country ; a. design 
surely mischievous enough to liavo satisfied a mind of the 
most unruly ambition, Put a system unfavourable to free- 
dom may bo so formed, ns considerably to exalt Hie grandeur 
of tbe state ; and men may find, in the pride and splendour 
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of that prosperity, some sort of consolation for the lo*a of 
their solid prmleges- Indeed the increase of the power of 
the etate has often been urged by artful men, as a pretext 
for some abridgment of the public liberty But the reborne 
of the junto under consideration, not only strikes a palsy 
into erery neve of our free oomtitutKm, bat in the same 
degree benumbs and stupifies the whole exe cuti ve power 
rendering gorernment in all its grand operations languid, 
uncertain, ineffective j making mmiaters fearftd of attempt- 
ing, and incapable of executing, any useful plan of domestic) 
arrangement, or of foreign politics. It tends to produce 
neither the security of a free gorernment, nor the energy of 
a monarchy that is absolute. Accordingly, the crown has 
dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural and turgid 
growth of this excrescence on the court. 

The interior mnnetry are sensible, that war is a ntnabcm 
which aotsinits full light the mine of the hearts of a pooploi 
and they well know that the beginning of the importance of 
the people must be the end of theirs. Far this reason they 
discover upon all occasions the utmost fear of everything, 
which by possibility may lead to such an event. I do not 
mean that they manifest any of that pious fear which is 
backward to commit the safety of the country to the dubious 
experiment of war Such a fear, bang the tender sensation 
of virtue, excited, os it is regulated, by reason, frequently 
■hows itself in a seasonable boldnees, which keeps danger at 
a distance, by seeming to despiae it. Tbetr fear betrays to 
the first glance of the eye, its true cause, rund ita reel object. 
Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge of their character, 
hare not scrupled to violate the meet solemn treaties j and, 
in defiance of thorn, to make conquests in the midst of s 
general peace, and m the heart of Europe Such was the 
conquest of Corsica, by tho professed enemies of the freedom 
of mankind, in defiance of those who were formerly its pro- 
fessed defenders. "Wo hare had just claims upon the samo 
powers j rights which ought to hate been sacred to them as 
web u to us, as they had their origin in our lenity and ge- 
nerosity towards France and Spain m tbo day of their great 
humiliation. Such I call the ransom of Manilla, and tbo de- 
mand on Franco for the East India prisoner*. But there 
powers put a just confidence in their resource of tho dotblt 
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abinet. These demands (one of them at least) are hastening 
ast towards an acquittal hy 'prescription. Oblivion begins 
o spread her cobwebs over all our spirited remonstrances. 
Some of the most valuable branches of our trade are also on 
he point of perishing from the same cause. I do not mean 
hose branches which bear without the hand of the vine- 
Lresser; I mean those which the policy of treaties had for- 
uerly secured to us ; I mean to mark and distinguish the 
rade of Portugal, the loss of which, and the power of the 
sabal, have one and the same era. 

If, by any chance, the ministers who stand before the cur- 
tain possess or affect any spirit, it makes little or no impres- 
sion. Foreign courts and ministers, who were among the 
first to discover and to profit by this invention of the double 
cabinet, attend very little to their remonstrances. They 
know that those shadows of ministers have nothing to do in 
the ultimate disposal of things. J ealousies and animosities 
are sedulously nourished in the outward administration, and 
have been even considered as a causa sine qua non in its 
constitution: thence foreign courts have a certainty, that 
nothing can be done by common counsel in this nation. If 
one of those ministers officially takes up a business with spirit, 
it serves only the better to signalize the meanness of the rest, 
and the discord of them all. His colleagues in office are in 
haste to shake him off, and to disclaim the whole of his pro- 
ceedings. Of this nature was that astonishing transaction, 
in which Lord Bochford, our ambassador at Paris, remon- 
strated against the attempt upon Corsica, in consequence of 
a direct authority from Lord Shelburne. This remonstrance 
the French minister treated with the contempt that was 
natural : as he was assured, from the ambassador of his Court 
to ours, that these orders of Lord Shelburne were not sup- 
ported by the rest of the (I had like to have said British) 
administration. Lord Bochford, a man of spirit, could not 
endure this situation. The consequences were, however, 
curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home full of 
anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, is obliged to 
give up the seals. Lord Bochford, who obeyed these orders, 
receives them. He goes, however, into another department 
of the same office, that he might not be obliged officially to 
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acquiesce, in one situation, under -what be bad offianllT ns 
manstratod sgaiir*^ in another At Pans, the Duke of Choi- 
seul coumdered this office arrangement u a comphmefrt to 
him here it wu spoken of as an attention to the dfehcacy of 
Lord BochfonL But whether the compliment was to one or 
both, to tin* nat i on it was the same. By this transaction 
the condition of our court lay expowd m all its nakedness. 
Oarafficecorrocpondenoo ban lost all pretence to authenticity j 
British policy i» brought into dention m thoae nations, that 
a while ago trembled at the power of crar arms, whilst they 
looked up with confidence to the equity, ftrmnoM, and con- 
door, which shone in all our negotiations. I rejrretent tho 
matter exactly in the light in which it haa been n m rcr sa lly 
received. 

Such has been the aspect of oar foreign politics, under the 
influence of a double cabinet "With inch on arrangement at 
court, it is impossible it should hare been otherwise. Nor a 
it possible that tins echetne should hare a hotter effect upon 
the government of our dependencies, the first, the dearest, and 
most delicate objects, of the interior policy of tins empire. 
The colonies know, that administration is separated from the 
court, divided witlnn itaelf, and detested by the nation. The 
double cabinet has, in both the parts of it, shown the moot 
malignant dupodhans towards them, without being able to do 
them the smallcet mischief. 

They are canrmeed, by sufficient experience^ that no plan, 
either of lenity or rigour, can he pursued with uniformity 
and perseverance. Therefore they turn their eyes entirely 
from Great Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendship, nor apprehension from enmity They look to 
themselves, and their own arrangements. They grow erery 
day into alienation from this country, and whilst they arc 
becoming doeonnoctod with our government, we hnro not the 
consolation to find, that they are eTen friendly m their new 
in dependence. Nothing can equal tho futility, the weeklies*, 
the rashness, the timidity tho perpetual contradiction in the 
management of our affairs in that part of the world. A 
volume might he written cm this melancholy subject j but it 
were better to leave it entirely to tho reflections of the reader 
himself, than not to treat it in the extent it deserves. 

In. what manner our domestic economy is affected by this 
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system, it is needless to explain. It is the perpetual subject 
of their own complaints. 

The court party resolve the whole into faction. Having 
said something before upon this subject, I shall only observe 
here, that, when they give this account of the prevalence of 
faction, they present no very favourable aspect of the confi- 
dence of the people in their own government. They may lie as- 
sured, that however they amuse themselves with a variety of 
projects for substituting something else in the place of that 
great and only foundation of government, the confidence of 
the people, every attempt will but make their condition worse. 
"Wlicn men imagine that their food is only a cover for poison, 
and when they neither love nor trust, the hand that serves it, 
it is not the name of the roast beef of Old England, that 
will persuade them to sit down to the tablo that is spread for 
them. "When the people conceive that laws, and tribunals, 
and even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they fmd in those names of degenerated 
establishments only new motives to discontent. Thoso bodies, 
which, when full of life and beauty, lay in their arms and 
were their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, become but 
the more loathsome from remembrance of former endear- 
ments. A sullen gloom and furious disorder prevail by fits : 
the nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity; as "it did 
in that season of fulness which opened our troubles in the 
time of Charles the Pirst. A species of men to whom a state 
of order would become a sentence of obscurity, arc nourished 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heal of intestine disturb- 
ances ; and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister piety, 
they cherish, in their turn, the disorders which arc the pa- 
rents of all their consequence. Superficial observers consider 
such persons as the cause of the public uneasiness, when, in 
truth, they are nothing more than the effect of it. Good 
men look upon this distracted scene with sorrow and indig- 
nation. Their hands are tied behind them. They are de- 
spoiled of all the power which might enable them to reeoncilo 
the strength of government with the rights of the people. 
They stand in a most distressing alternative. But in the 
election among evils they hope better things from temporary 
confusion, than from established servitude. In tho mean time, 
the voice of law is not to be heard. Pierce licentiousness he- 
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gets violent restraint*. The military arm is tbo pole reliance , 
nnd then, call your constitution what yon pleaae, it is the sword 
that governs. The civil power, Lite every other that calls in 
the aid of an eHj stronger than itself, penahe* by the asaut- 
anoe it receive* Bet the contrivers of this scheme of go- 
vernment "will not trust solely to the military power , beams© 
they ere conning men. Their nestles* ana crooked spirit 
dnvo* them to raio m 'the dot of every kind of expedient 
Unable to rulo the multitude, they endeavour to rase aivmnni 
amongst them. One mob is hired to destroy another { s pro- 
cedure ■which at once encourages the boldness of the populace, 
and j ostly mere* tea their discontent lieu become pensioner* 
of state on aeoount of their abilitae* m the array m not, and 
the discipline of confusion. Government is put under the 
disgraceful necessity of protecting from the seventy of the 
laws that very licentiousness, which the laws had been before 
violated to repress. Everything partakes of the original dis- 
order Anarchy predominates without freedom, and semtudo 
without submission or subordination. These are the conse- 
quence* inevitable to our public peace, from the scheme of 
rendering the executory government at once odious nnd feeble j 
of freeing administration from the constitutional and salutary 
control of parliament, and inventing far it a netc control, un- 
known to the oonsbtutum, on interior cabinet , which bnng* 
the whole body erf government into confusion and contempt. 

After having stated, as shortly as I am able, the effects of 
this system cm our foreign affaire, on the policy of our govern- 
ment with regard to our dependencies, «nd on the interior 
economy of the commonwealth ; there remain* only, m this 
part oi my design, to aay something of the grand pnnaple 
which first recommended this system at court. The pretence 
was, to prevent the king from being enslaved by a faction, 
and made a prisoner mbis closet. This scheme might bare been 
expected to answer at least it* own end, and to indemnify tbe 
king, in ha personal capaotv, for all the confusion into which 
it has thrown ha government Bnt has it in reality answered 
this purpose P 1 am sure, if it had, every affectionate sub- 
ject would have one motive far enduring with patience all tbe 
evils which attend it. 

In order to come at tho truth in thia matter, it may not 
bo nrnt— to consider it somewhat in detail I speak hero of 
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the king, and not of the crown; the interests of which wo 
have already touched. Independent of that greatness which 
a king possesses merely by being a representative of the na- 
tional dignity, the things in which lie may have an individual 
interest seem to be these ; — wealth accumulated; wealth spent 
in magnificence, pleasure, or beneficence ; personal respect 
and attention ; and above all, private ease and repose of 
mind. These compose the inventory of prosperous circum- 
stances, whether they regard a prince or a subject ; their en- 
joyments differing only in the scalo upon which they arc 
formed. 

Suppose then we were to ask, whether the king has been 
richer than his predecessors in accumulated wealth, since the 
establishment of the plan of favouritism ? I believe it will 
he found that the picture of royal indigence, which our court 
has presented until this year, has been truly humiliating. 
Id or has it been relieved from this unseemly distress, hut by 
means which have hazarded the affection of the people, and 
shaken their confidence in parliament. If the public treasures 
had been exhausted in magnificence and splendour, this dis- 
tress would have been accounted for, and in some measure 
justified. Nothing would he more unworthy of this nation, 
than with a mean and mechanical rule to mete out the 
splendour of the crown. Indeed I have found very few per- 
sons disposed to so ungenerous a procedure. But the ge- 
nerality of people, it must be confessed, do feel a good deal 
mortified, when they compare the wants of the court with 
its expenses. They do not behold the cause of this distress 
in any part of the apparatus of royal magnificence. In all 
this, they see nothing but the operations of parsimony, at- 
tended with all the consequences of profusion. Nothing ex- 
pended, nothing saved. Their wonder is increased by their 
knowledge, that besides the revenue settled on his Majesty's 
civil list to the amount of sSSOO.OOO a year, he has a further 
aid from a large pension list, near £90,000 a year, in Ireland; 
from the produce of the duchy of Lancaster (which we are 
told has been greatly improved) ; from the revenue of the 
duchy of Cornwall ; from the American quit-rents ; from the 
four and a half per cent, duty in the Leeward Islands ; this 
last worth to he sure considerably more than £40,000 a year. 
The whole is certainly not much short of a million annually. 
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These ire revenues 'within the knowledge end cogmxsnce 
of cnrr national eotmcfla. We hare no direct right to entmino 
into the receipts from hi» Majesty’ ■ German dommkms, ud 
the bishopric of Osoaburg Inis is unquestionably true 
But that which is not wit cm the pronnee of parliament, i* 
yet within the sphere of every man’s own reflection. If a 
foreign prmce resided amongst us, the state of ha revenue* 
could not fail of becoming the subject of our speculation. 
Billed with an anxious concern for whatever regards the 
welfare of our sovereign, rt a impossible, in considering the 
miserable circumstances into winch he has been brought, that 
this otmoua topic should be entirely passed over There a 
an opinion, universal, that theee revenue* produce something 
not mcomadereble, deer of all charges and establishments. 
Tha produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor 
perceive to be spent. It a a 


it can, by supposing that it a drawn awny, for the support 
of that court faction, which, whilst it dutreasos the nation, 
impoverishes the prmee in every one of ha resources I 
once more caution the render, that I do not urge tha con- 
sideration concerning the foreign revenue, a* if I supposed 
wo had a direct right to examine into the expenditure of any 
pert of it , but solely for the purpose of showing how little 
tha system of favouritism has been advantageous to the 
manardi himself, which, without magnificence, ha* sunk hitn 
into a state of unnatural poverty , at the same tuno that bo 
possessed every means of affluence, from ample revenues, both 
m this country, and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this system provided better for the treatment becom- 
ing his high and sacred character, and socured the king from 
those disgusts attached to the necessity of employing men 
who are not personally agreeable? Thu is a topie upon 
which for many reason* I could wish to be silent i but tbo 
pretence of scouring against such causes of uneasiness, is tho 
corner-stone of the court party It has however so happen- 
ed, that if I were to fix upon any one point, in which this 
system has been more particulariT and shamefully blameeble, 
toe effect * vhich it ha* predated irocld jurtjfy me id choc*- 
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ner these projectors of royal greatness have fulfilled all them 
magnificent promises. Without recapitulating all the cir- 
cumstances of the reign, eveiy one of which is, more or jess, 
a- melancholy proof of the truth of what I hare advanced, le 
us consider the language of the court ttu s - " J ygO- 
concerning most of the persons now in tre external sc mim— 
trations : let me ash, whether any enemy to the personal 
feelings of the sovereign could possibly eon— a sieener in- 
strument of mortification, and degradation of all dignity, 
than almost every part and member of th~ ^ 
ment ? . hTor, in the whole course of o 
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compliance with the will of the people ever _ _ _ 
extort from any prince a greater contradict: op. to an ids own 
declared affections and dislikes, than that which drew adcpted 
in direct opposition to everything the people approve and 
desire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatness has been more than 
once advised to submit to certain condescensions to warn in- 
dividuals, which have been denied to the entreaties cf a 
nation. For the meanest and most dependent irstroment cf 
this system knows, that there are hours when its exbaenoo 
may depend upon his adherence to it: and he takes hh ad- 
vantage accordingly. Indeedit is a law of xxmre. that who- 
ever is necessary to what we have made our erf eon bs so re. in 
some way, or in some time or other, to "becoaie cor roast er. 
All this however is suhmittedto,m order to arced than mon- 
strous evil of governing in concurrence with thee pat: nt cf the 
people. For it seems to he laid down as a maxim. cleat a Ida n 
has some sort of interest in giving uneasiness to Ids shonct h 
that all who are pleasing to them, are to "be of etnrsec:sgm , ee- 
ablo to him : that as soon as the persons who are colons an 
court are known to be odious to the peopl e. ft is stench el anac 
a lucky occasion of showering down upon them gli Ktcch of 
emoluments andhonours. Is one are cor. sic erodes well- v b : o-,w 
to the crown, hut those who advised to some or, - con ■ dor 
course of action; none capable of sortin'? it, hnn rhdW%ao 
“J t ? at evei 7 instant upon ah its neo or for for. 

r eir ^ Tes ‘ -^ one are supposed to he Cn r ;,f m toe 
• t A g° ve mment, hut the persons who areoom pehVi "of r 
into it for sanctuary. Such is the effect ti, ■ > *V' - - ' 
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ject , *nch is ever the result of all the contrivances, which 
ere used to free men from the servitude of their reason, and 
from the necessity of ordering their affairs acoording to then 
evident interest* These amtnrances oblige them to run 
into a real and ruinous servitude, m order to avoid a supposed 
restraint, that might he attended with advnntig©. 

If therefore this system has so ill answered rt* own grand 
pretence of saving the king from the necessity of employ®? 
persons disagreeable to him, has it given more peace snd tran- 
quillity to las Majesty's private hours ? No, most oertunlT 
The father of bis people cannot possibly enjoy repose, while 
stale of distraction. Then what bsi 


The father of bis people cannot possibly enjoy repose, while 
his family is in such a stale of distraction. Then what b« 
the crown or the kmg profited by nil this fine-wrought 
scheme P Is he more non, or more splendid, or more power- 
ful, or more at his ease, by so many labours and oonfnvanerf f 
Have they not beggared his exchequer, tarnished the splen- 
dour of his court, sunk his dignity, galled his feelings, <ln- 
0077 ) posed the whole order and happiness of bis pnvatelifeP 
It will be very hard, I behove, to state in what respect the 
king has profited by that faction which presumptuously choose 
to call themselves A u fHcndt 

If particular men nod grown into an attachment, by the 
distinguished honour of the soaety of their sovereign , and, 


support of his high character.tho thing would be very natural 
ana it would be excusable enough. But the pleasant part of 
the story is, that these Jnng'tjnendt have no mare ground 
for usurping such a title, than a resident freeholder ® 
Oumbemnd or in Cornwall They are only known to their 
sovereign by kissing his hand, for the offices, pension*, *fld 
grants, into which they have deceived his benignity May 
no storm ever come, which wfllput the firmness of their attach- 
ment to the proof, and which, in the midst of confusions, 
and terrora, and sufferings, may demonstrate the eternal dif- 
ference between a true and sevens friend to the monarchy, 
and a slippery sycophant of the court I Quantum tnJUo xmr- 

ne iutobit cm tcitt 

So far I have considered the effect of the court system, 
chiefly as it operates upon the executive government, on the 
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temper of the people, and on the happiness of the sovereign. 
It remains that we should consider, with a little attention, its 
operation upon parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great object of all these politics, 
the. end at which they aimed, as well as the instrument by 
which they were to operate. Put, before parliament could 
be made subservient to a system, by which it was to be de- 
4 graded from the dignity of a national council into n mere 
member of the court, it must be greatly changed from its 
original character. 

In speaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly on the 
llouse of Commons. I hope I shall be indulged in a few 
observations on the nature and character of that assembly ; 
not with regard to its legal form and power, but to its spirit, 
purposes it is meant to answer in the constitution, 
the House of Commons was supposed originally to be no 
part of the standing government of. this country. It was con- 
sidered as a control , issuing immediately from the people, and 
speedily to be resolved into the mass from whence it arose, 
n this respect it was in the higher part of government what 
juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magistrate being 
transitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the latter capacity 
it was hoped would of course preponderate in all discussions, 
not only between the people and the standing authority of 
be crown, but between the people and the fleeting authority 
the House of Commons itself. It was hoped that, being 
a uhddle nature between subject and government, they 
would feel with a more tender and a nearer interest every- 
frmg that concerned the people, than the other remoter and 
111 Tin? erm 5111 en t parts of legislature. 

' V hatever alterations time and the necessary accommoda* 
turn of business may have introduced, this character can never 
be sustained, unless the House of Commons 'shall be made to 
bear some stamp of the actual disposition of the people at 
large. • It would (among public misfortunes) be an evil more 
natural and tolerable, that the House of Commons should be 
infected with every epidemical phrensy of the people, as this 
would indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy of nature 
with their constituents, than that they should in all cases be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the people 
°ut of doors. By this want of sympathy tb 
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to be q Hon*© of Commons. For it n not the derivation of 
the power of that Hons© from the people, which make* it m 
a distinct sense their represent atrre. The king is the repre- 
sentative of the people , so arc the lords , so are the judges. 
They all are trustee* for the people, as -well is the Commons , 
booses© no power is given for the sole cake of the holder; 
and although government certainly is an institution of Dinne 
authority, yet its forms, and the persons who administer it, 
all originate from the people. ' 

A popular ongm cannot therefore he the chaructenstical 
distinction of a popular representative Thin belongs equally 
to all parts of government, and m all forma. The virtue, 
spirit, and essence of a House of Commons consists m its 
being the express image of the feelings of the nation. It 
wm not instituted to be a control vpon the people, as of late 
it has been taught, by a doctrine of the most penuonus tend 
emery It was designed as a control for the people Other 
institutions hare been farmed for tbo purpose of checking 
popular excesses , and they are, I apprenend, fully adequate 
to their object. If not, they ought to ho made so. The 
House of Commons, as it was never intended for tbo support 
of peace and aubordmation, is miserably appointed for that 
service , having no stronger weapon than its mace, and no 
better officer than its sergeant at arms, which it can command 
of its own proper authority A vigilant and jealous ere over 
executory and judicial magistracy , an anxious core of public 
money , an openness, approaching towards facUity^ to public 
complaint: these seem to be the true characteristic* of a 
House of Commons. But an addrewring House of Comax**, 
and a petitioning nation , a House of Commons full of con- 
fidence, when the nation is plunged m despair , in the utmost 
harmony with ministers, whom the people regard with the 
utmost abhorrence ; who Tote thanks, when tho public opinirsi 
calls upon them for impeachments , who are eager to grant, 
when toe general voice demands account t who, in all disputes 
between the people and administration, presume against tho 
pooplo { who punish their disorders, but refuao even to in- 
quiro into the prorocatinns to them; this is an unnatural, a 
monstrous state of things in this constitution Such an as- 
sembly may be a great, wise, awful senate , but it » not, to 
any popular purpose, a Houao of Commons. This change 
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from an immediate state of procuration and delegation to a 
course of acting as from original power, is the way in which 
all the popular magistracies in the world have been perverted 
from their purposes. It is indeed their greatest, and some- 
times their incurable, corruption. For there is a material 
distinction between that corruption by which particular 
points are carried against reason, (this is a thing which can- 
not he prevented by human wisdom, and is of less conse- 
quence,) and the corruption of the principle itself. For then 
the evil is not accidental, hut settled. The distemper be- 
comes the natural habit. 

For my part, I shall he compelled to conclude the principle 
of parliament to he totally corrupted, and therefore its ends 
entirely defeated, when I see two symptoms : first, a rule of 
indiscriminate support to all ministers ; because this destroys 
the very end of parliament as a control, and is a general, 
previous sanction to misgovernment ; and secondly, the 
setting up any claims adverse to the right of free election ; 
for this tends to subvert the legal authority by which the 
House of Commons sits. 

I know that, since the [Revolution, along with many dan- 
gerous, many useful powers of government have been weak- 
ened. It is absolutely necessary to have frequent recourse 
to the legislature. Parliaments must therefore sit every 
year, and for great part of the year. The dreadful disorders 
of frequent elections have also necessitated a septennial in- 
stead of a triennial duration. These circumstances, I mean 
the constant habit of authority, and the unfrequency of elec- 
tions, have tended very much to draw the House of Commons 
towards the character of a standing senate. It is a disorder 
which lias arisen from the cure of greater disorders ; it has 
arisen from the extreme difficulty of reconciling liberty 
under a monarchical government, with external strength and 
with internal tranquillity. 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourselves entirely from 
this great inconvenience ; hut I would not increase an evil, be- 
cause I was not able to remove it; and because it was not 
in my power to keep the House of Commons religiously true 
to its first principles, I would not argue for carrying it to a 
total oblivion of them. This has been the great scheme of 
power in our time. They who will not conform their conduct 
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to the public gooi and cannot rroport it by the prerwafare of 
the crown, Kant adopted a now plan. They hare totally aban- 
doned the shattered and old fea turned fortress of prerogative, 
and made a lodgment m the strong hold of pttrhfflnent itself 
If they hare any evil deaign to wnieh there is Ho ordinary 
legal power commensurate, they brmg it into parliament 
In parliament the whole is executed from the beginning to 
the end. In parliament the power of obtaining their object 
ic ateolnte , and the safety in the proceeding perfect no 
rule* to confine, no after reckonings to terrify Parliament 
cannot, with any great propriety, punish other* for thing* in 
which they themselves have "teen accomplices- Ihui the 
control of parliament upon the executory power is Io*t , 
because parliament i£ made to partake in every considertble 
act of government. IttpoarlmerU, flat mat mtordian qf tie 
parity qf tlo constitution, tt t» danger qf being tort, tven to tie 
idea qf it 

Ev this plan several important end* are answered, to the 
cabal. If the authority of parliament support* itself, the 
credit of error act of government, which they contrive, a 
saved but n the act be to rrry odiou* that the whole 
strength of parliament mi insufficient to roconnocnd it, then 
parliament ia itself discredited , and this discredit increase* 
more and more that m difference to the constitution, which 
it is the constant aim of its enemies, by their abate of par- 
liamentary power*, to render general among the people. 
"Whenever parliament i* persuaded to assume the office* of 
executive government, it will lose all tho confidence, love, 
and veneration, which it has ever enjoyed whilst it was sup- 
posed the corroctice and control of the acting power* of tho 
state. Thu would he the event, though it* conduct m such 
a perversion of it* functions should bo tolerably jrat and 
moderate; but if it *hould be iniquitous, violent, full of 
passion, and full of faction, it would bo considered as tho 
moat intolerable of all the modes of tyranny 

For a coniiderablo tune this separation of the representa- 
tive* from their constituents went cm with a silent progress ! 
and had those, who conducted tbo plan for their total separ- 
ation, been person* of temper and abilities any war equal 
to the magnitude of their design, tho success would Karo 
been inbdlible but by their precipitancy they have laid it 
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open in all its nakedness ; the nation is alarmed at it : and 
the event may not he pleasant to the contrivers of the scheme. 
In the last session, the corps called the king' s friends made 
a hardy attempt, all at once, to altei' the right of election 
itself; to put it into the power of the House of Commons 
to disable any person disagreeable to them from sitting in 
parliament, without any other rule than their own pleasure ; 
to make incapacities, either general for descriptions of men, 
or particular for individuals ; and to take into their body, 
persons who avowedly had never been chosen by the majority 
of legal electors, nor agreeably to any known rule of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was founded and 
combated, are not my business here. Never has a subject 
been more amply and more learnedly bandied, nor upon one 
side, in my opinion, more satisfactorily ; they who are not 
convinced by what is already written would not receive con- 
viction though one arose from the dead. 

I too have thought on this subject : but my purpose here, 
is only to consider it as a part of the favourite project of 
government ; to observe on the motives which led to it ; and 
to trace its political consequences. 

A violent rage for the punishment of Mr. Wilkes was the 
pretence of the whole. This gentleman, by Betting himself 
Btrongly in opposition to the court cabal, had become at once 
an object of their persecution, and of the popular favour. 
The hatred of the court party pursuing, and the countenance 
of the people protecting him, it very soon became not at all 
a question on the man, but a trial of strength between the 
two parties. The advantage of the victory in this particular 
contest was the present, but not the only, nor by any means 
the principal, object. Its operation upon the character of 
the House of Commons was the great point in view. The 
point to be gained by the cabal was this ; that the precedent 
Bhould be established, tending to show, That the favour of the 
people was not so sure a road as the favour of the court even to < 
popular honours and popular trusts. A strenuous resistance 
to every appearance oi lawless power; a spirit of independ- 
ence carried to some degree of enthusiasm ; an inquisitive 
character to discover, and. a bold one to display, every cor- 
ruption and every error of government ; these are the quali- 
ties which recommend a man to a seat in the House of Com- 
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rnonB, m open gad mere}/ - popular election*. An indolent and 
anbraimvo dupoeitian, a dupoeltion to think charitably of 
all the actum* of men in power, and to lire m a mutual m- 
tcTOonne of fkrotmi with thorn 5 an mdinatioh rather to 
count enanoe a strong n*e of authority, than to beer any aart 
of licentkmraee* on the port of the people , the*e are un- 
favourable cju&litie* m en open election for member* of par- 
liament 

Hie nut met 'which came* the people towards the choice 
of *^>6 former, ia justified b y rooaon ; because a man of inch 
a character, ©ren in it* exorbitance*, does not directly con- 
tradict the purpose* of a trust, the end of which u a control 
on power The latter character, eren whan it u not m it* 
extreme, will execute this tnut but eery imperfectly , and, 
if deviating to the least excess, mil certainly fruetrnte m- 
atead of forwarding the purpose* of a control on govern- 
ment Bat when the Home of Common* wa* to be new 
modelled, Ou* principle wa* not only to be changed, but re- 
verted. WhUrt any error* committed m support of power 
were left to the law, with every advantage of favourable con- 
atruction, of mitigation, and anally of pardon ; all excesses 
on the tide of liberty, or in purtuit of popular favour, or m 
defence of popular right* ana privilege*, were not only to bo 
pnmihed oj the rigour of the known law, but by a duerr- 
ttonary proceeding, which brought an tic lou of He ptjniUr 
oirjeri xitclf Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly 
penal, at Wat highly dangerous. Tbe farour of the people 
might lead even to a disqualification of representing them. 
Their odium might become * tamed througo tbe medium of 
two or throe oo infraction*, tbe means of sitting as the 
trustee of all that wa* dear to them Thi* u punishing tbe 
offtnee fn the offending part. Until thi* tune, tho opinion 
of tbe people, through the power of an assembly, still m 
aoroe sort popular, led to the greatest honour* and emolu- 
ments in the gift of the crown. Now tho principle i* re- 
served , and the favour of the court i* the only aurc way of 
obtaining and bolding those honour* which ought to be In 
the dupoeal of tbe people 

It signifies Tery little bow thi* matter may be ^uibbkd 
away Example, tbe only argument of effect in civfi life, 
dcm’oratratM the troth of my proposition. Nothing can 
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niter my opinion concerning the pernicious tendency of this 
example, until I sec sonic man for his indiscretion in the 

S ort of power, for his violent and intemperate servility, 
ered incapable of sitting in parliament. For ns it now 
stands, the fault of overstraining popular qualities, and, 
irregularly if you please, asserting popular privileges, has led 
to disqualification; the opposite fault never has produced 
the slightest punishment. ^Resistance to power has shut the 
door of the House of Commons to one man ; obsequiousness 
and servility, to none. 

Hot that I would encourage popular disorder, or any dis- 
order. But I would leave such offences to the law, to be 
punished in measure and proportion. The laws of this coun- 
try are for the most part constituted, and wisely so, for the 
general ends of government, rather than for the preservation 
of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is done in 
support of liberty, by persons not in public trust, or not act- 
ing merely in that trust, is liable to he more or less out of the 
ordinary course of the law; and the law itself is sufficient to 
animadvert upon it with great severity. Xothing indeed can 
hinder that severe letter from crushing ns, except t he tempera- 
ments it may receive from a trial by jury. But if the habit 
prevails of going beyond the laic, and superseding this judica- 
ture, of carrying offences, real or supposed, into the legislative 
bodies, who shall establish themselves into courts of criminal 
equity , (so the star chamber has been called by Lord Bacon,) 
all the evils of the star chamber are revived. A large and 
liberal construction in ascertaining offences, and a discretion- 
ary power in punishing them, is 'the idea of criminal equity ; 
which is in truth a monster in jurisprudence. It signifies 
nothing whether a court for this purpose he a committee of 
council, or a House of -Commons, or a House of Lords ; tho 
liberty of the subject will he equally subverted by it. The 
true end and purpose of that House of Parliament, which en- 
tertains such a jurisdiction, will he destroyed by it. 

not believe, what no other man living believes, that 
Mr. Wilkes was punished for the indecency of his publications, 
or the impiety of his ransacked closet. H he had fallen in 
a common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, I could 
veil believe that nothing more was meant than was pre- 
tended. But when I see, that, for years together, full as im- 

2 A 
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picras, snd perhap* mare dangerous, vmtmgi to religion, and 
virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their authors 
discountenanced { that the most audacious Kbela on royal 
mnwflty hare passed without notice , that the meat treason- 
able invective* agimit the lam, liberties, and constitution 
of the country hare not met with the slightest animadversion , 
I must consider this as a shocking and shameless pretence 
Never did an envenomed scurrility against everything sacred 
and cml, public and private, rage through the kmgdominth 
such a fun on* and unbndled licence. All this while the 
peace of the nation must be shaken, to rum one libeller, and 
to tear from the populace a tingle favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely skulks m an obscure and con- 
temptible impunity Doe* not the public behold with indig- 
nation, persons not only generally scandalous m their lives, 
but tho identical persons who, by their society, their instruc- 
tion, them example, them encouragement, have drawn thn 
man into the very faults which hare forms bed the cabal with 
a pretence for his persecution, loaded with every kind of 
favour, honour, and distinction, which a court can bestow ? 
Add hut the crime of sernhtv (the/trrfim crmc» temiutu) 
to every other crime, and the whole mass is immediately 
transmuted into -virtue, and becomes the just su inert of 
reward and honour 'When therefore I reflect upon this me- 
thod pursued by the cabal m distributing rewards and punish- 
ments, I must conclude that Mr "Wilke* is the object of per- 
secution, not on account of what he bos done m common with 
others who are the objects of reward, but for that in which 
he differs from many of thini that htf is pursued for tho 
spirited dispositions which are blended with his vices , for 
his unconquerable firmness, for his resolute, indefatigable, 
strenuous resistance against oppression. 

In this case, therefore, it w»s not tho man that was to bo 

S mrsbcd, nor hit fruits that were to bo discountenanced. 

pposition to acts of power was to be marked bys kind of 
civil proscription. The popularity which should arise from 
such an opposition was to be shown unable to protect it 
Tho qualities by which court a made to tbo people, wrro 
to render every fruit inexpiable, and every error irretrievable 
The qualities by which court is made to power, were to cover 
and to sanctify everything no thst will bare a sure snd 
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honourable seat in the House of Commons, must take care 
how he, adventures to cultivate popular qualities ; otherwise 
he may remember the old maxim, Breves et infamtos populi 
Romani amoves. If, therefore, a pursuit of popularity expose 
a man to greater dangers than a disposition to servility, the 
principle which is the life and soul of popular elections will 
perish out of the constitution. 

It behoves the people of England to consider how the House 
of Commons, under the operation of these examples, must of 
necessity be constituted. On the side of the court will be, 
all honours, offices, emoluments; every sort of personal gratifi- 
cation to avarice or vanity ; and, what is of more moment to 
most gentlemen, the means of growing, by innumerable petty 
services to individuals, into a spreading interest in their 
country. On the other hand, let us suppose a person uncon- 
nected with the court, and in opposition to its system. Eor 
his own person, no office, or emolument, or title ; no pro- 
motion ecclesiastical, or civil, or military, or naval, for chil- 
dren, or brothers, or kindred. In vain an expiring interest in 
a borough calls for offices, or small livings, for the children of 
mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgesses. His court 
rival has them all. He can do an infinite number of acts of 
generosity and kindness, and even of public spirit. He can 
procure indemnity from quarters. He can procure advant- 
ages in trade. He can get pardons for offences. He can 
obtain a thousand favours, and. avert a thousand evils. He 
may, while he betrays every valuable interest of the kingdom, 

' be a benefactor, a patron, a father, a guardian angel, to his 
borough. The unfortunate independent member has nothing 
to offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or despondent 
representation of a hopeless interest. Except from his 
private fortune, in which he may be equalled, perhaps ex- 
ceeded, by his court competitor, he has no way of showing 
any one good quality, or of making a single friend. In the 
House, he votes for ever in a dispirited minority. If he 
speaks, the doors are locked. A body of loquacious place- 
men go out to tell the world that all he aims at is to get 
into office. If he has not the talent of elocution, which is 
the case of many as wise and knowing men as any in the 
House, he is liable to all these inconveniencies, without the , 
eclat which attends upon any tolerably successful exertion 

2 a 2 
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of eloquence Can we concern) a more discouraging post of 
duty than tin* P Strip it of the poor reward of popularity, 
Sufiar eren the excesses comuntted m defence of the popular 
interest to become a ground for the majority of that House 
to form a disqualification out of the lmn of the lav, and at 
their pleasure, attended not only with the loee of the franchise, 
but with every kind of personal disgrace. — If thi* shall hap- 
pen, the people of this kingdom may bo assured that they 
cannot be firmly or faithfully eared or any man. It a out 
of the nature of men and things that they should ; and their 
presumption will be equal to their folly if they expect it 
Iho power of the people, withm the laws, muat show itself 
sufficient to protect every representative in the animated 
performance of hi* duty, or that duty cannot be performed. 
The House of Commons cm never be a control on other part* 
of government, unless they ore controlled themselve* by their 
constituents, and unleaa three constituent! po*se« some 
right m the choice of that House, which it u not in the 
power of that House to take away If they suffer thi* 
power of arbitrary incnnruntatinn to stnniLthqy hare ut- 
terly perverted every other power of the House of Ccm- 
mona. Hie late proceeding, I will not my, u contrary to kw ; 
it a rut bo so , for the power which is claimed cannot, by any 
possibility, be a legal power in any limited member of go- 
vernment. 

The power which they claim, of declaring incapacities, 
would not be above the just of a final judicature, if 

thej had not laid it down as o leading principle, that they 
had no rule in tbo exercise of thia claim, hut their own <frs- 
crerfnm. Hot one of theur abettors has over undertaken to 
assign the principle of unfltnrea, the specie* or degree of de- 
linquency, on which the House of Commons will expel, nor 
the mode of pro ce eding upon it, nor tho evidence upon which 
It is established The direct consequence of which is, that 
the first franchise of an Englishman, and that on which all 
the reat Tl tally depend, is to bo forfeited for some offence 
which no man know*, and which is to be proved by no known 
vnlo whatsoever of ItgtA cvhle&re Tha « so tmcra*!<*a to 
our wholo constitution, that I will venture to say, the most 
trivial right, which the subject claim*, never was, nor can be, 
forfeited in such » manner 
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The whole of their usurpation is established upon this 
method of arguing. "We do not make laws. No ; we do not 
contend for this power. We only declare law ; and, as we 
are a tribunal both competent and supreme, what we declare 
to be law becomes law, although it should not have been so 
before. Thus the circumstnneo of having no appeal from their 
jurisdiction is made to imply that they have no rule in the 
exercise of it : the judgment does not derive its validity from 
its conformity to the law ; but preposterously the law is made 
to attend on the judgment ; and the rule of the judgment is 
no other than the occasional will of the Souse. An arbi- 
trary discretion leads, legality follows ; which is just the very 
nature and description of a legislative act. 

This claim in their hands was no barren theory. It was 
pursued into its utmost consequences ; and a dangerous 
principle has begot a correspondent practice. A systematic 
spirit has been shown upon both sides. The electors of 
Middlesex chose a person whom the House of Commons had 
voted incapable ; and the House of Commons has taken in a 
member whom the electors of Middlesex had not chosen. 
By a construction on that legislative power which had been 
assumed, they declared that the true legal sense of the coun- 
try was contained' in the minority, on that occasion ; and 
might, on a resistance to a vote of incapacity, be contained 
in any minority. 

When any construction of law goes against the spirit of 
the privilege it was meant to support, it is a vicious con- 
struction. It is material to us to be represented really and 
hand fide, and not in forms, in types, and shadows, and fic- 
tions of law. The right of election was not established 
merely as a matter offomn, to satisfy some method and rule 
of technical reasoning ; it was not a principle which might 
substitute a T-itius or a Mcevius, a John Doe or Bichard Boe, 
in the place of a man specially chosen ; not a principle which 
was just as well satisfied with one man as with another. It 
is a right, the effect of which is to give to the people that 
man, and that man only, whom, by their voices actually, not 
constructively given, they declare that they know, esteem, 
love, and trust. This right is a matter within their own 
power of judging and feeling ; not an ens rationis and creature 
of law : nor can those devices, by which anything else is sub- 
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stituted in the place of Rich an actual choice, answer m the 
least degree the end of representation. 

I know that the court* of law have made m etremed con- 
structions in. other case*. Such ia the construction in com- 
mon recoveries. Hie method of construction -which m that 
ease give* to the persons m remainder, for their se curi ty and 
represents tire, the door -1 eeper, eryer, or sweeper or the 
court, or some other shadowy being without tubctanee or 
effect, is a fiction of a very coarse texture. Thu was how- 
ever suffered, by the acquiescence of the whole kingdom, for 
ages , because the erosion of the old statu to of "Westminster, 
which authamed perpetuities, had more sense and utility 
than the law which wan evaded. But an attempt to turn 
the right of electron into auch a farce and mockery u a 
flotation* fine and recorerr, will, I hope, hare another late , 
bocauae the laws which give it are infini tely dear to u«, and 
the evasion ia infinitely contemptible. 

Tho people indeed hare been told, that this power of dis- 
cretionary disqualification 1* vested m hands that they m*y 
trust, and who will bo auro not to abuso it to their prejudice 
Until I find something m this argument differing from that 
an which every mode of despotism has been defended, I ijull 
not bo molmeo to pay it any grrot compliment. The people 
are satisfied to treat tbemselve* with the exercise 01 thar 
own privileges, and do not desire thu kind mterrention of 


the Home of Common* to free them from the burthen. They 
are certainly m the right They ought not to truit the 
Home of Common* with a power orcr their franchise*; be- 
cause the constitution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to control it, repoaed no *uch confidence in that body 
It were a folly well deserving servitude far it* punishment, 
to be full of confidence where the law* are fall of dutrrnt , 
and to gfre to a House of Common*, arrogating to ita sole 
resolution the moat harah and odkras port of legislative au- 
thority, that decree of aubmiaaion which ia duo only to the 
lejrUIature it»el£ 

When the Home of Commons, in an endeavour to obtain 
new advantage* at the expense of the other order* of the 
state, for the benefit of the eowswas at laryr, haro pursued 
strong measure* , if it were not just, it was at least return, 
that the constituent! should connive at all their proceedings j 
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because we were ourselves ultimately to profit. But when 
tliis submission is urged to us, in a contest between the re- 
presentatives and ourselves, and where nothing can be put 
into their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to he children when they tell us they are our representatives, 
our own flesh and blood, and that all the stripes they give us 
are for our good. The very desire of that body to have such 
a trust contrary to law reposed in them, shows that they are 
not worthy of it. They certainly will abuse it ; because all 
men possessed of an uncontrolled discretionary power leading 
to the aggrandizement and profit of their own body, have 
always abused it : and I see no particular sanctity in our 
times, that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, to over- 
rule the course of nature. 

But we must purposely shut our eyes, if we consider this 
matter merely as a contest between the House of Commons 
and the electors. The true contest is between the electors 
of the kingdom and the crown ; the crown acting by an in- 
strumental House of Commons. It is precisely the same, 
whether the ministers of the crown can disqualify by a de- 
pendent House of Commons, or by a dependent court of star 
chamber, or by a dependent court of king’s bench. If once 
members of parliament can be practically convinced that they 
do not depend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give themselves over, without 
even an appearance of reserve, to the influence of the court. 

Indeed, a parliament unconnected with the people is es- 
sential to a ministry unconnected with the people; and 
therefore those who saw through what mighty difficulties 
the interior ministry waded, and the exterior were dragged, 
in this business, will conceive of what prodigious importance 
the new corps of king's men held this principle of occasional 
and personal incapacitation, to the whole body of their design. 

When the House of Commons was thus made to consider 
itself as the master of its constituents, there wanted but one 
thing to secure that House against all possible future devia- 
tion towards popularity ; an unlimited fund of money to be 
laid out according to the pleasure of the court. 

To complete the scheme of bringing our court to a resem- 
blance to the neighbouring monarchies, it was necessary, in 
e fleet, to destroy those appropriations of revenue, wliich seem 
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to limit tbo property, a* the other laws hud done the powers, 
of the crown. An opportunity far tin* purpose was t»Vep, 
upon an application to parliament for payment of the debts 
of the crm list , 'which m 1700 had amounted to £518,000 
Bach application hod been made upon former occasions , but 
to do it m the former manner would by no mean* answer 
the present purpose. 

W henorer the crown had come to the Common* to desire 
a supply for the discharging of debt* dne on the dril lot, it 
waa *1 wayn aaked and granted with one of the three fallowing 
qualifications , some tunes wrth all of them. Either it m 
stated, that the rerun oe had been drrerted from its purpose* 
by parliament , or that those duties had fallen short cf the 
ran for which they were grren by parliament , and that the 
intention of the legislature had not hem fulfilled ; or that 
the money required to discharge the cml lift debt was to he 
raised chargeable on the cml lot duties. In the rdgn of 
Queen Anne the crown was found in debt TV lessening 
and granting away some pert of her rtrrarae hr parliament 
was alleged aa the cause of that debt, and pleaded as an 
equitable ground, eruch it certainly wn*. for discharging it. 
It doee not appear that tho duties which were then applied 
to the ordinary goTerament produced clear chore £580000 
a year, becanse, when they were afterwards granted to 
Georoe the First, £120,000 was added, to complete the whole 
to £700,000 a year Indeed it was then averted, and, I hare 
no doubt, truly, that for many years the net produce did txA 
amount to a bo re £550,000 The queen’s extraordinary 
charges were beside* very considerable j equal, at least, to 
any we ham known m our tune The application to parlia- 
ment was not for an absolute grant of money , but to em- 
power tbo queen to raise it by borrowing upon the drfl list 
funds. 

The aril list debt sou twice paid in the rdgn of Georg® 
tbo First. Tbo money was granted upon the same pUn 
which had been followed m the rctgn of Queen Anne. The 
aril list rtrrcnnrs wen? then mortgaged for tho aom to bo 
mired, and stood charged with tbo ransom of their own de- 
ltTernnec 

George the 8ecoud reeetred an addition to bis mil lub 
Duties were granted for tbe purpose of raising £800,000 a 
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year. It was not until lie had reigned nineteen years, and 
after tlie last rebellion, that he called upon parliament for a 
discharge of the civil list debt. ' The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the necessities 
of the crown. However, the extraordinary charges of govern- 
ment were not thought a ground fit to bo relied on. 

A deficiency of the civil list duties for several years be- 
fore was stated as the principal, if not the sole, ground on 
which an application to parliament could be justified. About 
this time the produce of these duties had fallen pretty 
low ; and even upon nn average of the whole reign they never 
produced £800,000 a year clear to the treasury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : not only 
no new demands were made ; but until so much good order 
were his revenues and expenses regulated, that, although 
many parts of the establishment of the court were upon a 
larger and more liberal scale than they have been since, there 
was a considerable sum in hand, on his decease, amounting to 
about £170,000, applicable to the service of the civil list of 
his present Majesty. So that, if this reign commenced with 
a greater charge than usual, there was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantly to supply all the extraordinary ex- 
pense. That the civil list should have been exceeded in the 
two former reigns, especially in the reign of George the Hirst, 
was not at all surprising. His revenue was but £700,000 an- 
nually ; if it ever produced so much clear. The prodigious 
and dangerous disaffection to the very being of the establish- 
ment, and the cause of a Pretender then powerfully abetted 
from abroad, produced many demands of an extraordinary 
nature both abroad and at home. Much management and 
great expenses were necessary. But the throne of no prince 
has stood upon more unshaken foundations than that of his 
present Majesty. 

To have exceeded the Bum given for the civil list, and to 
have incurred a debt without special authority of parliament, 
was, primd facie, a criminal act : as such, ministers ought 
naturally rather to have withdrawn it from the inspection, 
than to have exposed it to the scrutiny, of parliament. Cer- 
tainly they ought, of themselves, officially to have come 
armed with every sort of argument, which, by explaining, 
could excuse a matter in itself of presumptive guilt. But the 
terrors of the House of Commons are no longer for ministers. 
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On the other hand, the pecnlmr character of the House of 
Cumin ons, as trustee of the public purse, would have led 
them to call with a punctilious solicitude for every public 
account, and to have crammed into them with the most rigor 
ous accuracy 

The capital use of an account is, that the reality of the 
charge, the reason of incurring it, and the justice and reees- 
nty of discharging it, ahould all appear antecedent to the 
payment. No man aver payi first, and e»ll* for hia account 
afterwards t because he would thereby let out of hia hands the 
principal, and indeed only effectual, means of compelling a 
lull and fair one. But, in national bumnete, there is an ad- 
ditional reason for a previous production of or cry account 
It i* a chock, perhaps the oruy ono, upon a corrupt sad 
prodigal us© of public money An account after payment 
u to no rational purpose an account. However, the House of 
Commons thought all these to be antiquated principles , they 
were of opinion, that the moat parbamentarywayof proceeding 
was, to pay flnt what the court thought proper to demand, 
and to take ita chance for an pxnmnyition into aocounti at 
some time of greater leisure. 

The nation had aettled £800,000 o year cm the crown as 
aufBciant for the support of its dignity, upon tho estimate of 
its own minuter*. When minuter* came to parliament, tnd 
said that this allowance had not been sufficient for the 
purpowo, and that they bad incurred a debt of £000000, 
would it not hare been natural for parliament first to hare 
naked how, and by what moan*, their appropriated allowance 
camo to be insufficient P 'Would it not bn to savoured of 
some attention to justice, to have aeon in what periods of 
administration this debt had been originally incurred ; that 
they might discorer, and if need wrro ammsdrert on, the 
persona who were found the moat culpable P To put their 
hands upon such articles of expenditure as they thought Im- 
proper or excessi re, and to secure, In future, against such 
misapplication or exceeding P Accounts for any other pur- 
poses arc hut a matter of ccnasity, and no genuine par- 
Xamenlfljy object. All the account* which could answer 
any parliamentary end were refused, or postponed by pre- 
twui questions. ’Every idea of prevention was refected, M 
conveying an improper suspicion of the minuter* of tb* 
crown. 
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"When every leading account had been refused, many others 
ivere granted with sufficient facility. 

But with great candour also, the House was informed, that 
jardly any of them could be ready until the next session ; 
some of them perhaps not so soon. But, in order firmly to 
establish the precedent of payment previous io account, and 
to form it into a settled rule of the House, the god in tho 
machine was brought down, nothing less than the wonder- 
working law of parliament. It was alleged, that it is the law 
of parliament, when any demand comes from the crown, that 
the House must go immediately into tho committee of sup- 
ply ; in which committee it was allowed, that the production 
and examination of accounts would bo quite proper and 
regular. It was therefore carried, that they should go into 
the committee without delay, and without occounts, in order 
to examine with great order and regularity things that could 
not possibly come before them. Alter this stroke of orderly 
and parliamentary wit and humour, they went into tho com- 
mittee ; and very generously voted the payment. 

There was a circumstance in that debate too remarkable to 
be overlooked. This debt of the civil list was all along argued 
upon the same footing as a debt of the stato, contracted upon 
national authority. Its payment was urged as equally press- 
ing upon the public faith and honour ; and when the whole 
year’s account was stated, in what is called the budget, tho 
ministry valued themselves on the payment of so much public 
debt, just as if they had discharged £500,000 of navy or exche- 
quer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, from tho.sinking 
land, of debt which was never contracted by parliamentary 
authority, was, to all intents and purposes, so much debt in- 
curred. But such is the present notion of public credit, and 
payment of debt. No wonder that it produces such effects. 

Nor was the House at all more attentive to a provident 
security against future, than it had been to a vindictive 
retrospect to past, mismanagements. I should have thought 
mdeep that a ministerial promise, during their own continu- 
ance in office, might have been given, though this would have 
been hut a poor security for the public. Mr. Pelham gave 
such an assurance, and he kept his word. But nothing was 
capable of exhorting from our ministers anything which had 
the least resemblance to a promise of confining the expenses 
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of the avil list withm tie limit* which tad teen settled b y 
parliament. This reserve of theirs X look upon to be eqnrra- 
lent to tbe decreet declaration, that they were re*ofrsd npon 
a contrary eerurxe. 

However, to put tbe matter beyond *11 doubt, in tho rpwb 
from tbe throne, after thanking parliament for tbe relief ao 
Jiberally grruitod, the minuter* inform tbe two Hoove*, that 
they wm endeavour to confine tbe expenses of the aril 
government— m thin what limit*, think yon? tbo*e which 
uie law had prescribed F Not m the least — “inch limit*** 
the honour of tie croon can powihlj admit-” 

Thun they established an arbifrorv rtondard for that dignitr 
which parliament h*d defined and lumted to * byni atandaiu 
They giiTe thom*elre*, under the lax and indeterminate idea 
of the honour of tie croon, a full loose far oil manner of di*~ 
(□pattern, *nd all manner of corruption- Tin* arbitrary 
standard they were not afraid to bold out to both Hornet j 
while an idle and unoperative net of parliament, estimating 
the dignity of tbe crown at £80Q£00, and confining it to 
that mm, adds to tho number of obsolete atattttc* winch 
load the abolre* of librane*, without any sort of advantage 
to the people. 

After this proceeding, I suppose that no man can be fo 
weak as to think that cbo crown is limited to any settled al- 
lowance whatsoever For if the ministry ha* £800,000 * 
year by the law of tbe land j and if by tho law of parliament 
*11 tho debt* which exceed it are to bo paid previous to tbe 
production of *dt account ; I preanmo that tht* i* equivalent 
to an income with no other limit* than tho abilities of tbe 
subject and the moderation of the court j that f* to *ay, it A* 
such an income as is pooetsod by eve ry absolute monarch 
in Europe It amount*, as a person of great ability said m 
the debate, to an unlimited power of drawing upon tbe wil- 
ing fund- It* effect on the public credit of this kingdom 
mint bo obvioua , for in Tain is tbo sinking fund the great 
buttrea* of all tho rest, if it be m tbe power of the ministry 
to resort to it for tho payment of any debt* which they maf 
choose to incur, under tho name of the civil list, and throurh 
the medium of * committee, which thinks it*df obliged bf 
law to voto anpphe* without any other account than that of 
the mere ciistcnco of the debt. 
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Eive hundred thousand pounds is a serious sum. But it 
is nothing to the prolific principle upon which the sum was 
voted : a principle that may be well called, the fruitful 
mother of an hundred more. Neither is the damage to public 
credit of very great consequence, when compared with that 
which results to public morals and to the safely of the con- 
stitution, from the eshaustless mine of corruption opened by 
the. precedent, and to be wrought by the principle, of the 
late payment of the debts of the civil list. The power of 
discretionary disqualification by one law of parliament, and 
the necessity of paying every debt of the civil list by another 
law of parliament, if suffered to pass unnoticed, must estab- 
lish such a fund of rewards and terrors as will make parlia- 
ment the best appendage and support of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the -wit of man. This is felt. The 
quarrel is begun between the representatives and the people. 
The court faction have at length committed them. 

in such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, and 
the boldest staggered. The circumstances are in a great 
measure new. We have hardly any land-marks from the 
■wisdom of our ancestors to guide us. At best we can only 
follow the spirit of their proceeding in other cases. I know 
the diligence with which my observations on our public dis- 
orders have been made ; I am very sure of the integrity of 
the motives on which they are published : I cannot be equally 
confident in any plan for the absolute cure of those disorders, 
or for their certain future prevention. My aim is to bring 
this matter into more public discussion. Let the sagacity of 
others work upon it. It is not uncommon for medical 
writers to describe histories of diseases very accurately, on 
whose cure they can say but very little. 

The first ideas which generally suggest themselves, for the 
cure of parliamentary disorders, are, to shorten the duration 
of parliaments ; and to disqualify all, or a great number, of 
placemen from a seat in the House of Commons. Whatever 
officacy there may be in those remedies, I am sure in the 
present state of things it is impossible to apply them. A 
restoration of the right of free election is a preliminary in- 
dispensable to every other reformation. AY bat alterations 
ought afterwards to be made in the constitution, is a matter 
of deep and difficult research. 
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of tbo aril list withm the limit* which had been settled br 
parlta me at This reserve of then* I look upon to bo oqnrrw 
lent to the dearest declaration, that they were resolved upon 
a contrary course. 

However, to put the matter beyond oil doubt, m the speech 
from tbo throno, after thanking parliament for the relief *0 
liberally gran led, the ministers inform the two House*, that 
they wfiT enBcooonr to confine the expense* of the cm! 
government — within what limit*, think you? those winch 
the law had prescribed P Not m the leoat— “tueh hmiti a* 


the honour of the crown can possibly admit " 

Thin they ettobbahed an arbitrary standard for that ibgritr 
which parliament had defined and limited to a legal rtanflari 
They gave themaelrea, under the lax and m determinate idea 
of the honour of tie crown, a fall loc*e far all manner of dis- 
sipation, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
standard they were not afraid to bold out to both House* , 
while an idle and imoperatrre set of parliament, estimating 
the dignity of the crown at £800,000, and confining it to 
that sum, adds to the number of obsolete statutes which 
load the shelve* of libraries, without any Bert of advantage 
to the people. 

After thin proceeding, I suppose that no man om be eo 
weak a* to think that the crown is limited to any settled al- 
lowance whatsoever For if the ministry has £800,000 a 
year by the law of the land , and if by the law of parliament 
all the debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to the 
production of any account , I presume that this is equivalent 
to an income with no other limits than the abilitiea of the 
subject and the moderation of the court j that is to say, itus 
such an income as is possessed by every absolute monarch 
m Europe. It amounts, as a person of great ability said fn 
tbo debate, to an unlimited power of drswing upon the sink- 
ing fund. It* effect on t be public credit of tint kingdom 
must be obvious ; for m ram is the sinking fund the great 
buttress of all the rest, if it be in tbo power of the ministjy 
to resort to it for tbo payment of any debts which they rosv 
cbooee to incur, under the name of the aril list, and through 
the medium of a committee, which thinks itself obliged hr 
law to vote snppliee without any other account than that of 
the mere existence of the debt. 
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Five hundred thousand pounds is a serious sum. But it 
is nothing to the prolific principle upon which the sum was 
voted: a principle that may be well called, the fruitful 
mother of an hundred more. Neither is the damage to public 
credit of very great consequence, when compared with that 
which results to public morals and to the safety of the con- 
stitution, from the exhaustless mine of corruption opened by 
the. precedent, and to be wrought by the principle, of the 
late payment of the debts of the civil list. The power of 
discretionary disqualification by one law of parliament, and 
the necessity of paying every debt of the civil list by another 
law of parliament, if suffered to pass unnoticed, must estab- 
lish such a fund of rewards and terrors as will make parlia- 
ment the best appendage and support of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the ."wit of man. This is felt. The 
quarrel is begun between the representatives and the people. 
The court faction have at length committed them. 

In such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, and 
the boldest staggered. The circumstances are in a great 
measure new. We have hardly any land-marks from the 
wisdom of our ancestors to guide us. At best we can only 
follow the spirit of their proceeding in other cases. I know 
the diligence with which my observations on our public dis- 
orders have been made ; I am very sure of the integrity of 
the motives on which they are published : I cannot be equally 
confident in any plan for the absolute cure of those disorders, 
or for their certain future prevention. My aim is to bring 
this matter into more pubbe discussion. Let the sagacity of 
others work upon it. It is not uncommon for medical 
writers to describe histories of diseases very accurately, on 
whose cure they can say but very little. 

The first ideas which generally suggest themselves, for the 
cure of parliamentary disorders, are, to shorten the duration 
of parliaments ; and to disqualify all, or a great number, of 
placemen from a seat in the House of Commons. Whatever 
efficacy there may be in those remedies, I am sure in the 
present state of things it is impossible to apply them. A 
restoration of the right of free election is a preliminary in- 
dispensable to every other reformation. What alteration-* 
ought afterwards to be made in the constitutioiE.il a 
of deep and difficult research. 
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If I "wrote merely to please the popular palate, it would 
indeed be as little troubleeome to mo a* to another, to extol 
these remedies, so fcnma m specukhop. but fro "which there 
greatest admirer* hare never attempted seriously to resort 
in practice I ctmfeaa, then, that I hare no sort of rebmee 
upon either a triennial par liam ent, or a place-bill. 171th re- 
gard to the former, perhaps, it might rather »erre to counter- 
act, t h a n to promote, the ends that are proposed by it To 
say nothing of the horrible disorder* among the people it 
tending frequent elections, I ahonld be fearful of committing, 
erery three yearn, the independent gentlemen of the country 
into a contest with the treasury It a easy to *oe which m 
the contending parties would be rtreoed first. Whoever ha* 
takon a careful now of public proceedings, so as to endeavour 
to ground ha speculations on his experience, must hare ob- 
served how prodigiously greater the power of ministry a m 
the first and last seas ion of a parliament, than it is m the 
intermediate periods, when members mt o little firm on there 
sects. The persona of the greatest parliamentary experience, 
with whom I hare conversed, did constantly, in cnnrnsarag 
the fate of questions, allow something to the court side, upon 
account of the elections depending or imminent, lie eril 
octnplained of) if it exists in the present state of things, 
would hardly ho removed by a triennial paiimment for, 
unleas the influence of government m elections am be entire- 
ly taken away, the more frequently they return, the more 
they will harais private independence j the more genexsTly 
men will be compelled to fly to the settled srstemsbo in- 
terest of government, and to the resources at a boandlnii 
ciril list. Certainly something mar be done, and ought to 
be done, towards lessening that influence in elections j and 
this wiu be necessary upon a plan either of longer or shorter 
duration of parliament. But nothing can so perfectly remove 
the evil, as not to render such con ten twos, too frequently re- 
peated, utterly rerinmu, first to independence of fortune, and 
then to independence of spirit. As I am only giving an opinion 
on this point, and not at all debating it in on adverse line, I 
hope I may be excused in another observation. With great 
truth I may aver, that I never remember to hare talked on 
this subject with any m an much conversant with public 
business, who considered short parhnments as a real improve- 
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ment of tlie constitution. Gentlemen, -warm in a popular 
cause, are ready enougli to attribute all the declarations of 
such persons to corrupt motives. But the habit of affairs, 
if, on one hand, it tends f o corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on 
the other, with the means of better information. The author- 
ity of such persons will always have some weight. It may 
stand upon a par with the speculations of those who are less 
practised in business ; and who, with perhaps purer inten- 
tions, have not so effectual means of judging. It is besides 
an effect of vulgar and puerile malignity to imagine, that 
every statesman is of course corrupt ; and that his opinion, 
upon tevery constitutional point, is solely formed upon some 
sinister interest. 

The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The same prin- 
ciple guides in both ; I mean, the opinion which is enter- 
tained by many, of the infallibility of laws and regulations, 
in the cure of public distempers. Without being as unrea- 
sonably doubtful as many are unwisely confident, I will 
only say, that this also is a matter very well worthy of se- 
rious and mature reflection. It is not easy to foresee, what 
the effect would be of disconnecting with parliament the 
greatest part of those who hold civil employments, and of 
such mighty and important bodies as the military and naval 
establishments. It were better, perhaps, that they should 
have a corrupt interest in the forms of the constitution, than 
that they should have none at all. This is a question alto- 
■ gether different from the disqualification of a particular de- 
scription of revenue officers from seats in parliament ; or, 
perhaps, of all the lower sorts of them from votes in elec- 
tions. In the former case, only the few are affected ; in the 
latter, only the inconsiderable. But a great official, a great 
professional, a great military and naval interest, all neces- 
sarily comprehending many people of the first weight, ability, 
■wealth, and spirit, has been gradually formed in the king- 
dom. These new interests must be let into a share of repre- 
sentation, else possibly they may be inclined to destroy those 
institutions of which they are not permitted to partake. 
This is not a thing to be trifled with ; nor is it every well- 
meaning man that is fit to put his hands to it. Many other 
serious considerations occur. I do not open them here, be- 
cause they are not directly to my purpose ; proposing only 
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increased by has injndiciona and preposterous endeavours, op 
pretences, far the cure of it. 

An exterior administration, choeen for it» impotency, or 
after it in choeen purposely rendered impotent, m order to be 
rendered subservient, -sriH not be obeyed. The laws them- 
selves vrpl not be reipeeted, when thoao who execute them 
are despised: md they will be despised, when their power i* 
not immediate from the crown, or natural in the kingdom. 
Tiover were m muter* better supported m parliament. Par- 
liamentary support comem and goes with office, totally regard- 
lew of the man, or the mmt. Is government strengthened? 
It grown weaker and weaker The popular torrent gam* 
upon it every hour Let nu learn from our experience. It 
m not support that in wanting to government, but reform- 
ation "When ministry rest* upon publio opmian, it is not 
indeed built upon a rock of adamant , it hat, however, somo 
■tabflity But when it stands upon private humour, rt* 
structure i* of stubble, and it* foundation ts on guidcsaiuL 
I repeat it again — He that supports every admin i*t ration 
imbvert* all government. The reason a this The whole 
butmese in which a court usually take* an interest goc* on at 
present equally well, in whatever hands, whether high or low, 
wibo or foolish, scandalous or reputable ; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, or to any 
one consistent scheme of politics. Nothing interpose*, to 
prevent the full operation of oil the caprices and all the pas- 
sions of a court upon the servants of the pnbhc. The tj+- 
tem of administration is open to eon hmud shocks and changes, 
upon the principles of the meanest cabal, and the moat con- 
temptible intrigue. Nothing can be solid and permanent. 
AH good men at length fly with horroi 1 from suet a service 
Men of rank and ability, with the spirit which ought to ani- 
mate such men in a free state, while they decline the jurisdic- 
tion of dark cabal on their actions ana their fortune*, will, 
for both, cheerfully put themsel re* upon tberr country They 
will trust an lnquintivo and distinguishing parliament , be- 
cause it doe* inquire, and does distinguish. If thoy act ww. 
they know that, in such a parliament, they will be supported 
against any intnguos if thev act HI, they know that no m~ 
tngne can protect them. This situation, however awful, » 
honourable. But in one hour, and in the tclf-tame assembly, 
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■without any assigned or assignable cause, to "be precipitated 
from the highest authority to the most marked neglect, 
possibly into the greatest peril of life and reputation, is a situ- 
ation full of danger, and destitute of honour. It will he . 
shunned equally by every man of prudence, and every man of 
spirit. 

Such are the consequences of the division of court from the' 
administration; and of the division of public men among 
themselves. By the former of these, lawful government is 
undone ; by the latter, all opposition to lawless power is ren- 
dered impotent. Government may in a great measure be 
restored, if any considerable bodies of men have honesty and 
resolution enough never to accept administration, unless this 
garrison of king's men , which is stationed, as in a citadel, to 
control and enslave it, be entirely broken and disbanded, and 
every work they have thrown up he levelled with the ground. 

' The disposition of public men to keep this corps together, 
and to act under it, or to co-operate with it, is a touch-stone 
by which every administration ought in future to be tried. 
There has not been one which has not sufficiently experienced 
the utter incompatibility of that faction with the public 
peace, and with all the ends of good government : since, if 
they opposed it, they soon lost every power of serving the 
crown ; if they submitted to it, they lost all the esteem of 
their country. Until ministers give to the public a full 
proof of their entire alienation from that system, however 
plausible their pretences, we may be sure they are more in- 
tent on the emoluments than the duties of office. If they 
refuse to give this proof, we know of what stuff they are 
made. In this particular, it ought to be the electors’ business 
to look to their representatives. The electors ought to 
esteem it no less culpable in their member to give a single 
vote in parliament to such an administration, than to take 
an office under it ; to endure it, than to act in it. The no- 
torious infidelity and versatility of members of parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in a particular 
manner to he considered by the electors in the inquiry which 
is reco'mmended to them. This is one of the principal holdings 
of that destructive system, which has endeavoured to unhinge 
all the virtuous, honourable, and useful connexions in the 
kingdom. 


2 b 2 
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This cn^sl has, with great succee*, propagated a doctrine 
which serres for a colour to tboee acts of treachery, and 
whilst it metre* any degree of countenance, it will he 
utterly eenselew to look for a -rigorous opposition to the 
court party The doctrine n thm : That all political cou- 
nexkms are in their nature factious, and as such ought to he 
dianpated and destroyed , and that the role for forming ad- 
ministrations is mere personal ability, rated by the Judg- 
ment of this cnbtd upon it, and taken by draughts from every 
dmsmn and denomination of public men. This decree mu 
solemnly promulgated by tbe head of the court corps, the 
Bari af Bute himself in a speech which he made, m the year 
1780, ngarnat the than administration, the only administra- 
tion which he has ever been known directly ana publicly to 
oppose. 


It is indeed m no way wonderful, that such persons should 
make such declaration*. That connexion and faction are 
equivalent terms, is an opinion winch has been carefully in- 
culcated at all times by unconstitutional statesmen. Tho 
reason is endent- Whilst men are linked together, they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any oril design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to 
oppose it with united strength. Whereas, when they L» 
dispersed, without oancert, order, or discipline, communica- 
tion is uncertain, counsel difficult, and resistance impracti- 
cable. Where man are not acquainted with each other's 
'jfanaple*, nor experienced in each other’s talents, nor at *11 
practised in their mutual habitude* and disposition* hr jomt 
'“efforts m busmeea , no personal confidence, no friendship, do 
' oommem interest, subsisting among them , it is evidently m> 
possible that they can act a public part with umfoomty, 
penwTcrnnce, or efficacy In a connexion, the most ineon- 
sidenihle man, by adding to tbe weight of the whole, has his 
mine, and his use , out of it, the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. No man, who is not inflamed by 
nun-glory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, 
unsupported, desultory, unsystematic endearemr*, are of 
power to defeat the subtle designs and united cabals of w*- 
Wfaous citizens. When bad men combine, tho good most 
aaaomate, else they will fall, ono by one, an unpitied 
ta.cn fleo in a contemptible struggle. 
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It is not enough in a situation of trust in the common- 
wealth, that a man means well to his ' country ; it is not 
enough that in his single person he never did an evil act, 
hut always voted according to his conscience, and even 
harangued ngainst every design which ho apprehended to he 
prejudicial to the interests of his country. This innoxious 
and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon a plan of 
apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark 
of public duty. That duty demands and requires, that what 
is right should not only he made known, hut made prevalent ; 
that what is evil should not only he detected, hut defeated. 
"When the public man omits to put himself in a situation of 
doing his duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates 
the purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it. It is surely no very rational account of a man’s 
life, that he has always acted right ; hut has taken special 
care to act in such a manner that his endeavours could not 
possibly he productive of any consequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many parties should 
have made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue somewhat 
out of humour with all sorts of connexion in politics. I ad- 
mit that people frequently acquire in such confederacies a 
narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit ; that they are apt 
to sink the idea of the general good in this circumscribed and 
partial interest. But, where duty renders a critical situa- 
tion a necessary one, it is our business to keep free from the 
evils attendant upon it ; and not to fly from the situation it- 
self. If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an officer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his health, but 
_ he must not desert his station. Every profession, not ex- 
cepting the glorious one of a soldier, or the sacred one of a 
priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, however, 
form no argument against those ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those pro- 
fessions. Of such a nature are connexions in politics ; essen- 
tially necessary for the full performance of our public duty, 
accidentally liable to degenerate into faction. Commonwealths 
are made of families, free commonwealths of parties also ; 
and we may as well affirm, that our natural regards and ties 
of blood tend inevitably to make men bad citizens, as that 
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the bonds of our party ■weaken those by which we are held 
to cnrp country 

Some legislator* went so far rts to make neutrality in party 
a cntne agar nit the state. I do not know whether this 
might not haxo been rather to t n entra in the principle. 
Certam it is, the heat patriot* in the greatest common 
wealths hare always commended and promoted such con 
nexions. Idem teniire do republic^, wns with them a prin- 
cipal ground of friendship and attachment , nor do I know 
any otbor capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleafling, 
more honourable, and more virtuous habitude*. The Ro- 
mans earned this principle a great way Even the holding 
of office* together, the disposition of which arose from 
chance, not selection, pare nee to a relation which con 
tinned for life It waa called net tttdudo torti s, and it was 
looked upon with a sacrod rererence. Breaches of any of 
these kind* of cinl relation were considered aa acta of the 


roost distinguished turpitude. The whole people was dis- 
tributed into political societies, in which they acted m sup- 
port of such interest* in the stato as they set orally affected. 
For it was then thought no mine, to endeavour by errry 
honest means to ad ranee to superiority and power those of 
your own sentiments and opinions. Thu wise people was 
for from imagining that those connexions bad no tie, and 
obliged to no duty j hut that men might quit them with- 
out shame, upon erery call of interest. They hollered pri- 
vate honour to be the great foundation of public trust thst 


vat© honour to be the great foundation of public trust , thst 
friendship was no mean step towards pomottsmj that bo 
who, in the common intercourse of life, showed ho regarded 
somebody besides himself, when he came to act in o public 
situation, might probably consult some other interests than 
lusown. Notct may we becomeydw toget que lrtn$n, as the 
French comedian has happily expressed it, wiser than all the 
wise and good men who hare lired before us- It was their 
wish, to see public and private nrtuee, not dissonant and 
xamng, and mutually destructive, but harmoniously com- 
bined, growing out of one another in a noble and orderly 
gradation, reciprocally supporting and supported. In one 
of the moet fortunate periods of our history this country 
was governed by a connexion ; I mean the great connexion of 
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"WTiigs in the reign of Queen Anne. They were compli- 
mented upon the principle of this connexion by a poet who 
was in high esteem with them. Addison, who knew their 
sentiments, could not praise them for what they considered 
as no proper subject of commendation. As a poet who knew 
his business, he could not applaud them for a thing which in 
general estimation was not liighly reputable. Addressing 
himself to Britain, 

“ Thy favourites grow not up by fortune’s sport, 

Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 

On the firm basis of desert they rise, 

From long-tried faith, and friendship’s holy ties.” 

The "Whigs of those days believed that the only proper 
method of rising into power was through hard essays of 
practised friendship and experimented fidelity. At that time 
it was not imagined, that patriotism was a bloody idol, which 
required the sacrifice of children and parents, or dearest con- 
nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that rise from 
those relations. They were not of that ingenious paradox- 
ical morality, to imagine that a spirit of moderation was pro- 
perly shown in patiently bearing the sufferings of your 
trieuds ; or that disinterestedness was clearly manifested at 
the expense of other people’s fortune. They believed that no 
men could act with effect, who did not act in concert ; that 
no men could act in concert, who did not act with confidence ; 
that no men could act with confidence, who were not bound 
together by common opinions, common affections, and com- 
mon interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call Lord Sunderland, 
Lord Godolpliin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough, were 
too well principled in these maxims upon which the whole 
fabric of public strength is built, to be blown off their ground 
. by the breath of every childish talker. They were not afraid 
that they should be called an ambitious Junto ; or that their 
resolution to stand or fall together should, by placemen, be 
interpreted into a scuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it 
impossible to conceive, that any one believes in his own po- 
litics, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
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adopt the means of having them minced mto practice. It 
is the busmeta of the ipecolatrve philosopher to mark the 
proper ends of governments It i» the busmen of the poli- 
tician, who u the philosopher in action, to find out proper 
means towards those end*, and to employ them with effect 
Therefore every honourable connexion will a tow it it them 
first porno**, to pursue every jxtst method to put the men 
who hold their opinion* mto bp eh a condition a* may enable 
them to carry their common plan* mto execution, with all 
the power ana authority of the «tate As thi* power i* at- 
tached to certain situations, it i* their duty to contend for 
these situations "Without a proscription ol others, they are 
bound to give to their own party the preference in all thing* , 
and bj no means, for private consideration*, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body i* not included , nor 
to Buffer themaelve* to be lod, or to be controlled, or to be 
overbalanced, m office or m council, by those who contradict 
the very fundamental principle* on which their party n 
formed, and oven thoee upon which every fair connexion 
must *tancL Such a generous contention far power, an inch 
nurnly and honourable maxims, will easily be dnrtinguiibed 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolu- 
ment The very stylo of such persons will serve to discrimin- 
ate them from those numberless impostor*, who hare de- 
luded the ignorant with professions in compatible with human 
practice, and have afterward* incensed them by practice* 
below the level of vulgar rectitude 
It i» an ndvnntuge to all narrow wisdom and narrow moral#, 
that their maxima hare a plausible air ; and, on a cursory 
now, appear equal to first principle* They arc light and 
portable. They arc a* current os copper coin , anil about 
a* valuable. They serve equally the first enpaabe* and the 
lowest , and they are, at least, a* useful to the worst men ** 
the be*t Of thi* stamp i* the cant of Kot me* bui mec- 
turn , a sort of charm by which many people get loose from 
every honourable engagement "When I *oo a man acting 
thi* desultory and disconnected part, with a* much detriment 
to hi* own forluno a* prejudice to the cause of any party, I 
am not persuaded that bols right j but I am ready to believe 
he 1* in earnest I respect nrtno m nil it* situation*! even 
when it i* found in the unsuitable company of weakness. I 
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to , and inch as, I believe, no connenom (except some court 
ftcbont) era r amid bo so scnseleraly tyrannical u to impose, 
lien thin ki ng freely, trill, in particular instance*, think dif 
fcrently But ■till a* the greater part of the meas u re* which 
an*e in the course of public btumet* nro related to, or de- 
pendent cm, some great leading general pnnnplet in yorrm- 
rwwi, a man mutt be pecu l iarly unfortunate in the choice of 
hts political company if bo does not agree with than at lent 
nine tune* id tan If bo docs not concur in the»e general 
principle* upon which tbe party i* founded, and which w- 
ocstanly draw on a eoncimence in their application, ho ought 
from too beginning to hare chosen some other, more con- 
formable) to nu opinion* 'When tbo question is in ita na- 
ture doubtful, or not rcry material, tbo modesty which 
becomes an mdinduaL and (in spito of our court monJW») 
that partiality which becomes a well-chcr*en friendship, will 
frequently bnng on an ocauieeccneo m tbe general *01110011. 
Thu* tho disagreement will naturally be rare , it will bo only 
enough to rnaolgc freedom, without violating concord, or 
disturbing arrangement. And thi* uj all that over wa* re- 
quired for a character of the greatest uniformity and itcctb- 
ne« in connexion. How men can proceed without any con- 
nexion at all, 1* to me utterly ^comprehensible Of what 
tort of material* mu*t that man bo made, henr muit bo be 
tempered and put together, who can mit whole year* in par- 
liament, with nro hundred and fifty of hi* feUow-atireu*, 
amidst tbo storm of rocb tcmpe»tnou* passion*, m tbo sharp 
conflict of *0 many wit*, and temper*, and character*, in tbo 
agitation of such mighty questions, in tbe discussion of *uch 
vast and ponderous interest*, without seeing any one *ort of 
men, whose character, conduct, or disposition, would lead 
him to awoemto himself with them, to aid and bo sided, in 
any one syitcm of public utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphomm, which *ay *» M t«*» 
tho man who lire* wholly detached from other*, mart be 
either an angel or a deviL” When I *ee in any of the** 
detached gentlemen of our time* tho angelic parity, power, 
and beneficence, I shall admit them to bo angel*. In the 
mean tune wo *ro bora only to bo men. We shall do enough 
if wo form ourselves to be good one*. It {* therefore our 
business carefully to cultxrato m our mind*, to rear to 
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most perfect vigour and maturity, every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
ana conduct of the commonwealth ; bo to be patriots, as not 
to forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate friendships, and 
to incur enmities. To have both strong, but both selected : 
in the one, to be placable ; in the other, immoveable. To 
model our principles to our duties and our situation. To 
be fully persuaded, that all virtue which is impracticable is 
spurious ; and rather to run the risk of falling into faults 
in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy, than 
to loiter out our days without blame and without use. Public 
life is a situation of power and energy ; he trespasses against 
his duty who sleeps upon liis watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is not every 
conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the activity 
of honest men; but critical exigencies now and then arise ; 
and I am mistaken, if this be not one of them. Men will 
see the necessity of honest combination ; but they may see 
it when it is too late. They may embody, when it will be 
ruinous to themselves, and of no advantage to the country ; 
when, for want of such a timely union as may enable them 
to oppose in favour of the laws, with the laws on their side, 
they may at length find themselves under thenecessity of con- 
spiring, instead of consulting. The law, for which they stand, 
may become a weapon in the hands of its bitterest enemies ; 
and they will be cast, at length, into that miserable alterna- 
tive, between slavery and civil confusion, which no good man 
can look upon without horror ; an alternative in which it is 
impossible he should take either part, with a conscience per- 
fectly at repose. To keep that situation of guilt and re- 
morse at the utmost distance is, therefore, our first obligation. 
Early activity may prevent late and fruitless violence. As 
yet we work in tbe light. The scheme of the enemies of 
public tranquillity has disarranged, it has not destroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exists such a 
faction as I have described; a faction ruling by the private 
inclinations of a court, against the general sense of the 
people ; and that this faction, whilst it pursues a scheme for 
undermining all the foundations of our freedom, weakens 
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(for the present at least) all the power* of executory g o vern 
mont, rendering us abroad contemptible, snd at Woe de- 
tracted , he will believe also, that nothing hot a firm com 
burnt: on of public men against tha body, and that, too, 
supported by the hearty concurrence of the people at large, 
can poaaibly get the better of it. The people will »ee 
necessity of restoring public men to an attention to the 
public opinion, and of restoring the constitution to it* an- 
gunl principle* Above nil, they will endemrour to keep the 
House of Common* from murumiug a character which doci 
not belong to it. They will endeavour to keep that Home, 
for it* erxiatence, for it* power*, and it* privilege*, *s mdc- 
pendent of every other, and u dependent upon themselves, 
a* jicweible. Tin* servitude 3 to a House of Common* (like 
obedience to the Dmne law) “perfect freedom.” Tor if 
they once quit thia natural, rational, and liberal obedience, 
having deserted the only proper foundation of their power, 
they must seek a support in an abject and unnatural depend 
ence somewhere else. When, through the medium of thw 
just connexion with their constituent*, the genuine dignity 
of the House of Common* i* restored, it will begin to think 
of casting from it, with scorn, as badges of servility, *11 the 
false ornaments of illegal power, with which it ha* been, for 
some time, disgraced. It will begin to think of it* old office 
of Oohteol. It will not suffer that last of evil* to predo- 
minate fn the country 1 men without popular confidence, 
public opinion, natural connexion, or mutual trust, invested 
with all the power* of government 

When they hnvo learned this lesson themselves, they win 
be willing and able to teach the court, that it 11 the true in- 
terest of the prince to hare but one administration , and 
that one compo*od of thoeo who recommend themsdre* fo 
their sovereign through tbo opinion of their country,*™ 
not by their obsequiousness to a favourite. Such men mu 
servo their sovereign with affection and fidelity 1 because ht* 
choice of them, upon such principle*, is a compliment to 
their virtue They will be able to sctto him effectually , 
because they will add the weight of the country to the force 
of the executory power They mU bo able to serve twnr 

Jdag inth dignity j W f I17 win mrerabrao b» nuMto 

tire gratification of their pnrata iplecn or oranfa Ito*. 
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with allowances for human, frailty, may probably be the 
general character of a ministry, which thinks itself account- 
able to the House of Commons, when the House of Com- 
mons thinks itself accountable to its constituents. If other 
ideas 'should prevail, things must remain in their present 
confusion ; until they are hurried into all the rage of civil 
violence ; or until they sink into the dead repose of des- 
potism. 
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fatigued , experience ha* given judgment , hut obstinacy a 
not~yet conquered. 

The honourable gentleman ha* made one endeavour more 
to diversify the form of thus dugustuig argument. He ha* 
thrown, out a ipeech composed almo*t entirely of challenge*. 
Challenges are eenou* things , and m be u a man of pru- 
dence as well os resolution, I dare say he ha* very well 
weighed those cha ll enges before be delivered them I had 
long tbo happiness to ait at the some ndo of the House, and 
to agree with the honourable gentleman on all the American 
quest ion*. My sentiments, I am «ure, ore well known to 
him j and I thought I had been perfectly acquainted with 
hi*. Though I find myself mistaken, he will still permit me 
to me tho privilege of an old- friendship , he will permit mo 
to apply myself to the House under the sanction of ha au- 
thority , and, on the van on* grounds he has measured out, to 
submit to you the poor opinions which I hare formed upon a 
matter of importance enough to demand the fullest consider-, 
ation I oould bestow upon it 

He ha* stated to the House two ground* of deliberation \ 
ono narrow and simple, and merely confined to tho question 
on your paper the other more large and more complicated j 
comprohenamg the whole series of the parliamentary pro- 
ceeding* with regard to America, their causes, and their coo- 
sequences. "With regard to the latter ground, be *tatcs it at 
useless, and thinks it may be even dangerous, to enter info 
so extensive a field of inquiry Tot, to my surprise, he bad 
hardly laid down this restnctive proposition, to which his an 
thonty would have given so mnen weight, when directly, 
with the nine authority, be condemn* it, and declare* ft 
absolutely necessary to enter into the most ample histori- 
cal detail. Hi* tctu has thrown him a little out of hi* usual 
accuracy In this perplexity what shall wo do. Sir, who art 
willing to submit to the law be give* us P He has reprobated 
in one part of his speech the ride he had laid down for dr bat o 
in the other, and, after narrowing the ground for all there 
who aro to speak after h i m , be tike* an excursion himself, 
a* unbounded a* the subject and the extent of Ins great 
abilities. T 

Sir, when I cannot obey all hi* Iawa, I will do the best i 
con I trill endeavour to obey such of them a* hare the 
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sanction of his example ; and to stick to that rule, 1x111011, 
tliougli not consistent with the other, is the most rational. 
He was certainly in the right when he took the matter 
largely. I cannot prevail on myself to agree with him in his 
censure of his own conduct. It is not, lie will givo me leave 
to say, either useless or dangerous. He asserts, that retro- 
spect is not wise ; and the proper, the only proper, subject of 
inquiry, is “ not how we got into this difficulty, but how we 
are to get out of it.” In other words, wc are, according to 
him, to consult our invention, and to reject our experience. 
The mode of deliberation he recommends is diametrically 
opposite to every rule of reason and every principle of good 
sense established amongst mankind. For that sense and 
that reason I have always understood absolutely to prescribe, 
whenever we are involved in difficulties from the measures we 
have pursued, that we should take a strict review of those 
measures, in order to correct our errors, if they should be 
corrigible ; or at least to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, 
and the unpitied calamity of being repeatedly caught in the 
same snare. 

Sir, I wall freely follow the honourable gentleman in his 
historical discussion, without the least management for men 
or measures, further than as they shall seem to me to deserve it. 
But before I go into that large consideration, becauso I would 
omit nothing that can give the House satisfaction, I wash to 
tread the narrow ground to which alone the honourable gentle- 
man, in one part of his speech, has so strictly confined us. 

He desires to know, whether, if we were to repeal this tax, 
agreeably to the proposition of the honourable gentleman 
who made the motion, the Americans would not take post 
on this concession, in order to make a new attack on the 
next body of taxes; and whether they would not call for a 
repeal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now for the 
repeal of the duty on tea ? Sir, I can give no security on this 
subject. But I will do all that I can, and all that can be 
fairiy demanded. To the experience which the honourable 
gentleman reprobates in one instant, and reverts to in the 
next; to that experience, without the least wavering or 
hesitation on my part, I steadily appeal ; and would to God 
there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with which 
the House is to conclude this day. 
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'When par li a men t repealed the stamp act m the jeer 1706, 
I oJBrm, first, that the Americana did not in consequence cl 
this measure call upon yon to give up the former parlia- 
mentary revenue which subsisted m that country , or even 
any one of the articles -which eompoee it I affirm rdin, that 
when, departing from the maxims of that repeal, yon retired 
the scheme of taxation, and thereby filled the mind* of tbo 
colonists with new jealousy, and all sort* of opprehentwea, 
then it vtm that they quarrelled with the old u well 
a* the new , then it was, and not till then, that they question- 
ed all tho porta of your legislator© power , and by the batter 
of tuch question* hare shaken the solid structure of thu cm 
piro to it* deepest foundations. 

Of those two propoaitions X a h&TI, before I haro done, giro 
*uch convincing, such damning proofi that however the con- 
trary may be whispered in circle*, or bawled m nowspspers, 
they never more will dare to raise their voices in this llonse, 
I speck with great confidence. I hare reason for it. The 
nmuaters are with me. Tknj at least are convinced that tho 
repeal of the *tamp act bad not, and that no repeal can hare, 
the conaeqnenceo which the honourable gentleman who de- 
fends then- measure* is so mu eh alarmed at To their con- 
duct I refer him for a conclusive answer to this objection- I 
carry my proof irresistibly into the very body of both minwtiy 
and parliament , not on any general reasoning growing cut 
erf collateral matter, but on the conduct of tbo honourable 
gentleman’s ministerial friends on the new rercnuo itself. 

The act of 1707, which grants thi* tea duty, sets forth in 
its preamble, that it was expedient to raise a rercnuo in 
America, for the support of tho cavil government there, as 
well as for purposes still more extensive To this support 
the act assign* six branches of duties About two year* 
after this act passed, the ministry, X mean tbo present 
ministry, thoutpit it expedient to repeal flro of tbo duties, 
and to leave (for reason* best known to them selves) only tbo 
Both standing Suppose any person, at the time of that re- 
peat, had thus addreswxi the minister: * * Condemning, m you 
do, the repeal of the stamp act, why do you venture to repeal 
the duties upon glass, paper, and painters* colours P Let yocr 
pretence for tho repeal be what it will, are you not thoroughly 
* Lord Norlt, then cbsocellar of exd*<]n*r 
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convinced, that your concessions will produce, not satisfaction, 
but insolence, in the Americans ; and that the giving up tlieso 
taxes will necessitate the giving up of nil the rest?” This 
objection was as palpable then ns it is now ; and it was as 
good for preserving the five duties ns for retaining the sixth. 
Besides, the minister will recollect, that the repeal of the 
stamp act had hut just preceded his repeal ; and the ill policy 
of that measure, (had it been so impolitic as it has been re- 
presented,) and the mischiefs it produced, were quite recent. 
Upon the principles therefore ot the honourable gentleman, 
upon the principles of the minister himself, the minister has 
nothing at all to answer. He stands condemned by himself, 
and by all his associates old and new, as a destroyer, in the 
first trust of finance, of the revenues ; and in the first rank 
of honour, as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 

Most men, especially great men, do not always loiow their 
well-wishers. I come to rescue that noble lord out of the 
hands of those he calls his friends ; and even out of his own. 
I will do him the justice he is denied at home. He hns not 
been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a re- 
peal had no tendency to produce the mischiefs which give 
so much alarm to his honourable friend. His work was not 
had in its principle, hut imperfect in its execution ; and the. 
motion on your paper presses him only to complete a proper 
plan, which, by some unfortunate and unaccountable error, 
he had left unfinished. 

I hope, Sir, the honourable gentleman, who spoke last, is 
thoroughly satisfied, and satisfied out of the proceedings of 
ministry on their own favourite act, that his fears from a 
repeal are groundless. If hie is not, I leave him, and the 
noble lord who sits by him, to settle the matter, as well as 
they can, together ; for if the repeal of American taxes de- 
stroys all our government in America — He is the man ! — 
and he is the worst of all the repealers, because he is the last. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and form- 
erly, — “ the preamble ! what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ? ” — I am sorry to he compelled so 
often to expose the calamities and disgraces of parliament. 
The preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has the 
lie direct given to it by the provisionary part of the act ; • if 
that can he called provisionary which makes no provision. 

2 c 2 
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I should bo afraid to express mysolf m tbit manner, etpecrally 
m the fsee of such a formidable amr of ability as u mnr 
drawn up before me, composed of the ancient household 
troop* of that rtdfl of the House, and the new recruit* from 
this, rf the matter were not clear and indisputable. Hot brag 
but truth could giro me ttm firmness , but plain truth and 
clear evidence can be beat down by no ability The clerk 
will be *o good a* to turn to the act, and to read this tkrocj- 
lte preamble i 


Wkerent it u expedient that a rermte timid 6a rented i» 
your Menettf t dominant t* America, for malm# a mere cer- 
tain and aaeqoate procino* for defraying tie elnrye f tit 
administration of justice, and rapport ox erril government, 
t» tuck province* tekere it thali be fond neccmry, end to- 
icardt further defraying the apentee of defending, protecting, 
and securing the Bud dominion*. 

Ton haro heard tin* pom peril* performance. How where 
l* the revenue which u to do all these mighty thing* P Fire- 
*ix tli* repealed — abandoned — rank — gone— loat for crcr 
Doe* the poor solitary tea duty rapport t^e purpose* of thi* 
preamble P Is not tho supply there it* ted u efTcctuallr 
abandoned a* if the tea duty had perished in the general 
wreck P Here, Hr Speaker, is a precious mockery — a pre- 
amble without on act — taxes granted m order to be repealed 
— and tho reason* of the grant still earefully kept up 1 This 
is raising a rerenue in America 1 This is preferring dignity 
m England ! If you repeal this tax in compliance with the 
motion, I readily admit that you lose thi* fair preamble. 
Estimate your loe* in it. The object of the set is gone oh 
ready ; and all you suffer is the purging the »t* tut e-book of 
the opprobrium of on empty, absurd, and false rccitoh 

It has been said again and agmn, that the fire taxes were 


repealed on commercial principle*. It is so said in tho paper 
in mr hand; 1 a paper which I constantly carry about; 


in my I * 4 , 

which I hare often used, and shall often use again. What 


j got by this ^sltry pretence of commercial princ iples I 
know not :f 


. for if your government in America is destroyed 
f taxes, it is of no eonacquenco upon sW 


by the repeal rf taxes, T . 

loens the repeal is grounded. Jlcpcol thi* tax too upon com- 
i Lord HnVbOTDGrh’* drcalsr l*ttfx to tie ftmruort of On «4ocl«, 
coocominj the repeal of som* of tbs dotis* isid fn the act »fl7C7 
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mercial principles if you please. These principles will servo 
as well now as they did formerly. But you know that, either 
your objection to a repeal from these supposed conseqtiences 
lias no validity, or that this pretence never could remove it. 
This commercial motive never was believed by any man, 
either in America, which this letter is meant to soothe, or in 
England, which it is meant to deceive. It was impossible it 
should. Because every man, in the least acquainted with 
the detail of commerce, must know, that several of the 
articles on which the tax was repealed, were fitter objects of 
duties than almost any other articles that could possibly he 
chosen ; without comparison more so than the tea that was 
left taxed ; as infinitely less liable to be eluded by contra- 
band. The tax upon red and white lead was of this nature. 
You have, in this kingdom, an advantage in lead, that amounts 
to a monopoly. When you find yourself in this situation of 
advantage, you sometimes venture to tax even your own 
export. You did so soon after the last war ; when, upon, 
this principle, you ventured to impose a duty on coals. In 
all the articles of Americau contraband trade, who ever heard 
of the smuggling of red lead and white lead ? You might, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contraband, and 
without injury to commerce, (if this were the whole con- 
sideration,) have taxed these commodities. The same may 
be said of glass. Besides, some of the things taxed were so 
trivial, that the loss of the objects themselves, and their utter 
annihilation out of American commerce, would have been 
comparatively as nothing. But is the article of tea such an 
object in the trade of England, as not to be felt, or felt but 
slightly, like white lead aud red lead, and painters’ colours ? 
Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea is perhaps the 
most important object, taking it with its necessary con- 
nexions, of any in the mighty circle of our commerce. If 
commercial principles had been the true motives to the re- 
peal, or had they been at all attended to, tea would have been 
the iast article we should have left taxed for a subject of 
controversy. 

Sir, it is not a pleasant consideration ; but nothing in the 
world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the 
conduct of ministry in this business, upon the mischief of 
not having large and liberal ideas in the management of great 
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flfikir*. Never hare the Krnmti of the ststo looked at the 
whole of your complicated interests in one connected new 
They hare token thing* by bits and scrap*, same at one 
tune and one pretence, ana some at another, just os they 
pressed, without any sort of regard to their relations or de- 
pendencies They never had any kind of system, right or 
wrong , but only invented occasionally some miserable (sis 
for the day, in order meanly to sneak out of difficulties, into 
which they had proudly strutted. And they were put to til 
these shifts and devices, full of meanness and full of mi schfrf, 
m order to pilfer piece- meal a repeal of an act, which they 
had not the generous courage, when they found and felt then* 
error, honourably and fairly to disclaim. By such manage- 
ment, by the irresistible operation of feeble councils, so paltry 
a sum as three-pence m the eyes oft financier, so mcgnifleant 
an article s* tea in the eyes of a philosopher, hare shaken 
the pillar* of a commercial empire that circled the whole 
globe. 

Do you forget that in the very last year, you stood on the 
preapioe of general bankruptcy P Your danger was indeed 
great! You ware distressed in the affairs of the East India 
Company , nnd you well know what sort of things sre in- 
volved in tbo comprehensive energy of that significant appel- 
lation. I am not called upon to enlargo to you on that 
danger, which you thought proper yourselves to aggravate, 
and to display to the world with all the parade of indiscreet 
declamation. The monopoly of the most lucrative trades, 
and the possession, of imperial reran uaa, had brought you 
to the verge of beggary and nun. Such was your repre- 
sentation — snob, w somo measure, was your case. The vent 
of ten millions of pounds of this commodity, now locked up 
by the operation of an injudicious tax, ana rotting in the 
warehouses of the company, would have proven tea all tfaa 
distress, and oil that senes of desperate measures which you 
thought yourselves obliged to tske in consequence of it. 
America would havo furnished that rent, which no other part 
of the world can famish but Amonen | where tea la next 
to a necessary of life ; and where the demand grows upon 
the supply I hope oar dear-bought East India committees 
have done us at least so much good, as to lot u* know, that, 
without a more extensive sale of that article, our East India 
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revenues nml acquisitions ran haw no certain eonm xion as it h 
this country. It 5s through tin* American trade often that 
your K.ist India conquest** arc to In* prt-xented from crushing 
you with their burthen. Tlu vr.ro pondernu** indeed: nml 
they mu.**t haw that "rent country to h an upon. or they 
tumble upon your heath It {*• the • nun* folly tlmt l>nn hot 
you at once the benefit of the ur*<; anil of the cart. Thin 
follv ha** thrown upon {hiding. door* to contrnbnml ; ntul v. >11 
Im t lie menu** of gix ing tile proiiisof the tr.eh* of sour coloni**’* 
to every nation but sonr-eiW'*. N<-\« t* did a people fuller mi 
tnueh for the empty Words of » pn amble. It muM be giwn 
up. for on what principle doe*. it si and V Tim* famous re- 
venue stands. at t ht*^ hour. on all the debate, a*. a description 
of revenue not re* yet known in all the oomptvhcuMW (but 
too eomprcheUMVe) vocnbuhiry of finance -. •<» pn m J-vli.iy tux. 
Jt is indeed a tar. of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, n tax of 
disputation, n tax of war and rebellion, a tax for tut) thins: 
but benefit to the imposers, or satisfaction to the subject. 

Well ! but whatever it in. gentlemen will force the colonists 
to take the teas. You will force them f Una even year:*’ 
struggle been yet able to force litem? U but it seems "we 
are in the ri^rht . The tax is trilling — in effect it h rather nn 
exoneration than an imposition; three* fourths (>f the duty 
formerly payable on teas exported to America is taken otf; 
the pi act* of collection is only shifted ; instead of the reten- 
tion of n shilling from the drawback here, it is three-pence 
custom paid in America." AJI this. Sir, i u very true. Tint- 
this is the vers - folly mid mischief of the act. Incredible as 
it may seem, you know that you have deliberately thrown 
away n largo duty which you held secure and tpiiet in your 
hands,, for tho vain hope of getting one three-fourths less, 
through every hazard, through certain litigation, and possibly 
through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper and glass, 
imposed by the same act, was exactly in the same spirit. 
There are heavy excises on those articles when used in Kng- 
land. On export, these excises are drawn hack. Bui instead 
of withholding the drawback, which might have been done, 
with ease, without charge, without possibility of smuggling ; 
and instead of applying the money (money already in your 
hands) according to your pleasure, you began your operations 
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in finance by flinging away your irrenue, jog allmred tie 
whole drawback on export, and then yon charged the doty, 
(winch you had before discharged,) payable m the colonuM , 
where it wtu! certain the collection would devour it to the bone, 
if any revenue were erer suffered to be collected at all. One 
■pint perrade* and animate* the whole mu*. 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm to Aroma, 
than to see yon go out of the plain high-road of finance, ana 
giro np jour rooet certain revenues and your ck*re*t in terests, 
merely for the sake of insulting your col cane* ? No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could bear on imposition 
of three-pence Bat no commodity will bear three-pence, or 
will bear a penny, when the general feeling* of men are im- 
tate-d, and two rndbona of people are. resolved not to pay 
The feeling* of the colonies were formerly the foeling* of 
Great Britain. Theirs were formerly tho foeling* of 3Ir 
Hampden when called upon for the payment of twenty abih- 
lmg*. Would twenty shilling* hare ruined Mr Hampden'* 
fortune P No 1 but the payment of half twenty *hflhng*, on 
the principle it wa* demanded, would hare mado him a slave. 
It is the weight of that preamble, of which you are *o fond, 
and not the weight of the duty, that the Americana are un- 
able and un willing to bear 

It im then. Sir, upon the prwapte a{ this measure, and no- 
thing else, that we are at issue It is a principle of political 
expediency Tour act of 1707 insert*, that it i» expedient 
to reuse a revenue in America , ycrur act of 1700, which take* 
away that revenue, contradicts tno act of 1707, and, by some- 
tiling much Btronjrcr than words, assert*, that it is not expe- 
dient. It is a roiloction upon your wisdom to permit in a 
solemn parliamentary declaration of the expediency of soy 
object, ior which, at the nme time, you make no sort of pro- 
vision. And prar. Sir, let not this circumstance cscipo you } 
it is very material , that the preamblo of this *ci, which we 
wish to repeal, i* not dtrlnratory qf m rtyii, u some gentlemen 
seem to argue it , it i* only a recital of the expediency of * 
certain exercise of a right nap paced already to hare hern As- 
serted { an exercise you are now contending for hr way* end 
means, which you coufetw, though they were obeyed, to be 
Utterly insufficient for tbeir purpose Ton are therefore st 
this moment in tho awkward situation of fighting for « ptan- 
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tom ; a quiddity ; .a tiling that wants, not only a substance, 
but even, a name ; for a thing, which is neither abstract right, 
nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. T know 
not how it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible 
encumbrance to you ; for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. 
Show the thing you contend for to be reason ; show it to be 
common sense ; show it to be the means of attaining some 
useful end; and then I am content to allow it what dignity 
you please. But what dignity is derived from the persever- 
ance in absurdity, is more than ever I could discern. The 
honourable gentleman has said well — indeed, in most of his 
general observations I agree with him — he says, that this 
subject does not stand as it did formerly. Oh, certainly 
not! Ever}’ hour you continue on this ill-chosen ground, 
your difficulties thicken on you ; and therefore my conclu- 
sion is, remove from a bad position as quickly as you can. 
The disgrace, audthe necessity of yielding, both of them, grow 
upon you every hour of your delay. 

But will .you repeal the act, says the honourable gentle- 
man, at this instant when America is in open resistance to 
your authority, and that you have just revived your system of 
taxation ? He thinks he has driven us into a corner. But 
thus pent up, I am content to meet him ; because I enter the 
lists supported by my old authority, his new friends, the 
ministers themselves. The honourable gentleman remem- 
bers, that about five years ago as great disturbances as the 
present prevailed in America on account of the new taxes. 
The ministers represented these disturbances as treasonable ; 
and this House thought proper, on that representation, to 
make a famous address for a revival, and for a new applica- 
tion of a statute of Henry ~VTTT. We besought the king, in 
that well-considered address, to inquire into treasons, and to 
bring the supposed traitors from America to Great Britain 
for trial. His Majesty was pleased graciously to promise a 
compliance with our request. All the attempts from this 
side of the House to resist these violences, and to bring about 
a repeal, were treated with the utmost scorn. An appre- 
hension of the very consequences now stated by the honour- 
able gentleman, was then given as a reason for shutting the 
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door ngmnst all hopo of such an alteration. And so strong 
iraa tho spirit for supporting the now tuxes, that tho session 
concluded with tho following remarkable declaration. After 
stating tho vigorous mccrirei which had been pursued, the 
speech from tho throne proceeds 

rou have assured me of your firm support tx the pro «cu- 
tion of them. dfothing, in my opinion, could be mart likely to 
enable tks i cell-disposed among my subjects rx that part cf the 
world, effectually to discourage and defeat the designs ef tks 
factious and seditious, tkan tks hearty concurrence of every 
branch of the legislature, in m aintaining the execution of the 
laws in every part cf my donumojp. 

Alter tha no man dreamt that a repeal radar this ministry 
could poBiibly take place. The honourable gentleman knows 
rts well as I, that the idea was utterly exploaed by thoee who 
sway the House. This speech was made on the ninth daj 
of 3Cay, 1700 Five days after this speech, that is, on the 
18th of the samo month, the public circular letter, a pert of 
winch I am going to read to to a, was written hr Lord Hills- 
borough, secretary of state for the col cm we. After reciting 
the substance of the king’s speech, lie goes on thus t 

u I can take upon me to assure you, notwithstanding in- 
sinuations to tks contrary, from men with fiction* and sedi- 
tious news, (Mat his Maffetfs present administration hare at 
no tamo entertained a (hwgn to propose to parliament to lav 
any furth er tax es upon America far the purpose of BAI&- 
]~NG A TtK V KNII K , and that it u at present them attention 
to propose, the next session of parliament, to take off the duties 
upon glass, paper , and colours, upon consideration of seek 
duties haring been laid contrary to the true principle* of 


commerce. 

H These kart always been, and still are, tks sentiments cf 
his Majesty’s present servant* ; and by which their conduct t* 
respect to America has been governed. And hit Majesty ro- 
ller upon your prudence and fidelity for such an explanation 
of his measures, at may tend to remove the prejudice* wkieh 
lave been excited by the misreprese n tations cf those who am 
tnamee to tks peace and prosperity cf Great Britain and 
her colonist ; and to re-establish that mutual confidence and 
affection upon which tks glory and safety of tks British em- 
pire depend ." 
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Here, Sir, is a canonical hook of ministerial scripture; tlie 
general episile to tlie Americans, Wlml does the gentle- 
man say to it ? Here a repeal i? promised; promised with- 
out condition; and while your authority was actually resist- 
ed. I pass by the public promise of a peer relative to the 
repeal of taxes by this House. 1 pass by the use of tho 
king's name in a matter of supply, that sacred and reserved 
right of the commons. I conceal the ridiculous tigure of 
parliament, hurling its thunders at the gigantic rebellion of 
America; and then live days nfter prostrate at the feet of 
those assemblies we ntVecled to despise; begging them, by 
the intervention of our ministerial sureties, to receive our 
submission, and heartily promising amendment . These might 
have been serious matters formerly ; but. we. are grown wiser 
than our fathers. Passing, therotore, from the constitutional 
consideration to the mere policy, docs not this letter imply, 
that the idea of taxing America for the purpose of revenue 
is an nbominnble project; when the ministry suppose that 
none but factious men, aud with seditious views, could charge 
them with it? does not this letter adopt and sanctify the 
American distinction of taxing for a revenue? does it not 
formally reject all future taxation on that principle ? does it 
not state tiic ministerial rejection of such principle of taxa- 
tion, not ns the occasional, but the constant, opinion of the 
king’s servants ? does it not say, (I care not how consist- 
ently,) but does it not say, that their conduct with regard to 
America has been always governed by this policy ? It goes a 
great deal further. These excellent and trusty servants of 
the king, justly fearful lest they themselves should lmvc lost 
all credit with the world, bring out the image of their gracious 
sovereign from the inmost and most sacred shrine, and they 
pawn him as a security for their promises. — “ JT.is j\rajcsty 
relies on your prudence and fidelity for such on explanation 
of his measures.” These sentiments of the minister, ami these 
measures of his Majesty, can only relate to the principle aud 
practice of taxiug for a revenue ; and accordingly Lord Bote- 
tourt, stating it as such, did, with grent propriety, aud in tlie 
exact spirit of his instructions, endeavour to removo the fears 
of the Virginian assembly, lest tlie sentiments, which it scciiib 
(unknown to the world) had always been those of the minis- 
ters, and by which their conduct in respect to America had 
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been oorernt d, should by some possible revolution, fiiToanble 
to wicked American tinea, be hereafter counteracted. Ha 
oddrcttes them in thi* manner 

It may possibly be objected, that, as kis Majesty's present 
administration art not immortal, their succ essor s « ay be «- 
chned to attempt to undo t chat tht present Banisters shall katt 
attempted to performs and to that objection 1 can give but 
this amsicer; that it is my firm opaaon, that the plan I hats 
stated to you mil certainly lake place s and that it wdl never 
be departed from ; and so determined am I for ever to abide 
by tf, that I Kill be content to be declared infamous, \f 1 do 
not, to the last hour cf ay Ife , at all tames, in all places, and 
upon all occasions, exert every power with which I either am 
or ever shall be legally arrested, m order to obtain and main- 
tain /or the continent of Amenta that eatufsetion wild I 
have been authorized to promise this day, by the confidential 
servants of our gracious sovereign, to ho to my certain know ledge 
rates hit honour so high, that he would rather part with b* 
crown, than preserve it by deceit. 1 

A glorious and true character! which (race we suffer hi* 
minister* with impunity to answer for hi* idea* of taxation) 
wo ought to make it our bnrae** to enable hs Majesty to 
preserve m all it* 1 nitre. Let bun bare character, race our* 
i* no more! Let lome part of government be kept m rerpect I 

Thi* eputle w*» not the letter of Lord II fll*bo rough solely , 
though he held the official pon. It was the letter of the noble 
lord upon, the floor,* and oi all the fang’* then in mister*, who 
(with L think the exception of two only) are hi* minister* at 
thi* hour The very first news that a Bnttfh perhatnent 


1 4 material point '■ omitted by Ur Burk* m till *po*ch, 'l*- ths 
MXV t* nXick t\4 iKmim m ti miW Uu nytl *tmm-** Tba *»- 
wenobty of Virginia, in their addre** inanrww to Lord Botottnol** «P^*» 
exprsat thmnwlTe* tha» “We will not mflW onr o r we n t hope*. aiWrqf 
from the plowing proapect yonr Loniahip hath ao kindly opened tad dla- 
plajtd to ua, to ba datbed by the bitter rrtWlwn that any fxt*T$ adnsfni*- 
bafii* wffl entertain a wiah to depart from that ptnrt arhleh afford* the 
anreat a»l moat permanent fowndatkn of public tranquillity and ham 
ml No, wy Lord, wa aro aor# omr ment frmnaa nnmipi, nnd ax 
■whaierer chan^M may happen in kb ooafldantial aarranta, will rtmaia 
nmnutahle In lha war* of truth nd jvttiix, tstd tint be ts tsm ry sUr + 
djc*k-r*f Ai» Jktthfsl rvkJnXi , and are eaUwm yowr Lotdaidp ■ tufonnitHM 
not only aa warranted, but ertn aandifod 4y (he rofnl rcori* 

■ Lord North. 
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heard of wliat it was to do Math the duties which it lmd 
given and granted to the king, was by the publication of the 
votes of American assemblies. It was in America that your 
resolutions were pre-declared. It was from thence that we 
knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and not a scruple 
more or less, we were to repeal. We were unworthy to he 
let into the secret of our own conduct. The assemblies had 
confidential communications from his Majesty’s confidential 
servants. "W e were nothing but instruments. Do you, after 
this, wonder that you have no weight and no respect in the 
colonies ? After this, are you surprised, that parliament is 
every day and everywhere losing (I feel it with sorrow, I 
utter it with reluctance) that reverential affection, which so 
endearing a name of authority ought ever to carry with it ; 
that you are obeyed solely from respect to the bayonet ; and 
that this House, the ground and pillar of freedom, is itself 
held up only by the treacherous under-pinning and clumsy 
buttresses of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to stand in the place of just policy 
and common sense, had been consulted, there was a time for 
preserving it, and for reconciling it with any concession. If 
in the session of 17G8, that session of idle terror and empty 
menaces, you had, as you were often pressed to do, repealed 
these taxes ; then your strong operations would have come 
justified and enforced, in case your concessions had been re- 
turned by outrages. But, preposterously, you began with 
violence ; and before terrors could have any effect, either 
good or bad, your ministers immediately begged pardon, and 
promised that repeal to the obstinate Americans, which they 
had refused in an easy, good-natured, complying British par- 
liament. The assemblies, which had been publicly and 
avowedly dissolved for their contumacy, are called together 
to receive your submission. Tour ministerial directors blus- 
tered like tragic tyrants here ; and then went mumping with 
a sore leg in America, canting and whining, and complaining 
of faction, which represented them as friends to a revenue 
from the colonies. I hope nobody in this House will here- 
after have the impudence to defend American taxes in the 
name of ministry. The moment they do, with this letter of 
attorney in my hand, I will tell them, in the authorized 
• terms, they are wretches, “ with factious and seditious views ; 
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enemies to then peace and prosperity of the mother country 
and the colonics," and subvertere “of the mutual affection 
and confidence on 'which the glory and safety of the Bntnh 
empire depend." 

After tain letter, the question u no more on propriety or 
diptnty They are gone already The faith ofvour sove- 
reign u pledged for the political principle The general 
declaration in the letter goes to the whole of it. You mutt 
therefore either abandon the scheme of taxing , or yon mart 
send the minuter* tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the royal faith for a remmmaiKin of all 
taxes for revenue. Them yon mmt punish, or this £uih yoli 
mu»t preserve. The p re sc r ra tion of this faith ia of more 
consequence than the duties on red lead, or tcJttUt had, or on 
broken gh i*r, or etlat-ordntary, or demyfne, at Hue royal, or 
bastard, or Jboft-eap, which yon haregrren op , or the three- 
pence on ten which yon retained. The letter went stamped 
with the pubho authority of this kingdom. The irntnictiaot 
for the colony government go under no other sanction , and 
America cannot believe, and wifi not obey you, ifyou do not 
preserve this channel of communication sacred. You are now 
punishing the colonies for acting on distinctions, bold out by 
that very ministry which is hero shining in riches, in favour, 
and m power, and urging the punishment of the ray 
offence to which they had themselves been the tempters. 

Sir, if reasons respecting simply your own commerce, 
which is tout own convenience, were the sole ground of the 
repeal of the five duties , why does Lord Hull borough, m 
disclaiming m the name of the tang and ministry their ever 
hiving had an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means u of re-establishing the confidence and affection of 
the colonies P ” Is it a way of soothing oiler*, to assure them 
that you will take good care of yourself f The medium, the 
only roodinm, for regaining their affection and confidence, 
is. you will take off something oppressive to their minds. 

Sir, the letter strongly enforces that idea t for though t be 
repeal of the taxes is premised cm commercial principle*, yet 
the means of counteracting “ die mcnaufion* of men *?/h 
factious and seditious views," is, by a disclaimer of the in- 
tention of taxing for revenue, as a constant, invariable senti- 
ment and rule of conduct in the government of America- 
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I remember that Hie noble lord on the floor, noi in a form- 
er debate to be sure, (it would be disorderly to refer to it, 
I suppose I read it somewhere,) but the noble lord wns 
pleased to say, that he did not conceive how it could enter 
into the head of man to impose such taxes ns those of 1707 ; 
I mean those taxes which he voted for imposing, and voted 
for repealing ; as being taxes contrary to all the principles of 
commerce, laid on British manufactures: 

I dare say the noble lord is perfectly well rend, because 
the. duty of his particular office requires ho should be so, in 
all our revenue laws ; and in flic policy which is to be col- 
lected out of them. Now, Sir, when he had read this act. of 
American revenue, and a little recovered from his astonish- 
ment, I suppose he made one step retrograde (it is but one) 
and looked at the act which stands just before in the statute- 
book. The American revenue act is the forty-fifth chapter; 
the other to which I refer is tho forty-fourth of the same 
session. These two acts are both to the same purpose ; both 
revenue acts; both taxing out of the kingdom; and both 
taxing British manufactures exported. As the doth is an act 
for raising a revenue in America, the 44th is an act for rais- 
ing a revenue in the Isle of Man. The two acts perfectly 
agree in all respects, except one. In the act for taxing tho 
Isle of Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in the American 
act, four or five articles) but almost the whole hod )/ of 
British manufactures, taxed from two and a half to fifteen 
per cent., and some articles, such as that of spirits, a great 
deal higher. You did not think it uncommercial to tax the 
whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, your 
agriculture too ; for, I now recollect, British corn is there 
also taxed up to ten per cent., and this too in the very head 
quarters, the very citadel of smuggling, the Isle of* Man. 
Now will tho noble lord condescend to tell me why he re- 
pealed the taxes on your manufactures sent out to .Americn, 
and not the taxes on the manufactures exported to the Isle 
of Man ? The principle wns exnctly tho same, the objects 
charged infinitely more extensive, the duties, without com- 
parison, higher. "Why ? "Why, notwithstanding all his child- 
ish pretexts, because the taxes were quietly submitted to in 
the Isle of Man ; and because they raised a flamo in America. 
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Tout reason! were political, not commercmL Ho repeal «i 
rondo, n* Lord IIIllaborough'B letter -well expresses it, to re- 

r M the confidence and affection of the colonies, on which 
glory and safety of the Bntiih empire depend," A 
who and put motive anrcly, if ever there was such. Bat 
the mischief and dishonour is, that you hare not done whit 
you had given tbo colonies jost cause to expect, when year 
ministers declaimed the idea of taxes for a revenue. There n 
nothing simple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuoun, open, de- 
cisive, or steady, in the proceeding, with regard either to the 
continuance or the repeal of the tares The whole his sn 
air of littleness and. fraud. The article of tea is slurred over 
in the circular letter, as it were by accident — nothing is said 
of a resolution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing m any part of the transaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and your public 
faith, give up your tax on tec for raising a revenue, the prin- 
ciple of which has, in effect, been disclaimed m your name j 
and which produces you no advantage , no, not a penny Or, 
if you choose to go on with a poor pretence instead of a 
solid reason, and mil etill adhere to your cant of commerce, 
you hare ten tbauiond tunes more strong commercial reasons 
for gmng up this doty cm tea, than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American consumption of teas la annually, I believe, 
worth £800,000 at the least farthing If you urge the 
American violence os a justification of ycrar pe r s e v er ance in 
enforcing this taX’foa know that yon can never answer tins 
plain question — “Why did you repeal the others given tn the 
same act, whilst the very same violence subsisted P — But you 
did not find the violence cease upon that concession. — No! 
because the concession was far short of satisfying tbe prin- 
ciple which Lord HiDsborongb had abjured , or even the 
pretence on which the repeal of the other taxes wss an- 
nounced , and because, by euahlmg the East India Company 
to open a shop for defeating the American resolution not to 
pay Sat specific tax, you manifestly showed a hankering after 
Si? prtaajd* of tho act which yon formerly had renounced. 
"Whatever road you take leads to a compliance with this 
motmn. It opens to you at the end of every vista. Tour 
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commerce, your policy, your promises, irour reasons, your 
pretences, your consistency, your inconsistency — all jointly 
oblige you to this repeal. 

But still it sticks in our throats, if vre go so far, the 
Americans ■will go farther. "We do not know that. AVo 
ought, from experience, rather to presume the contrary. Do 
we not know for certain that the Americans are going on [ns 
fast as possible, whilst wc refuse to gratify them ? Can t hoy 
do more, or can they do worse, if wc yield this point ? I 
think this concession will rather fix a turnpike to prevent their 
further progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies of 
men. But I am sure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, 
kindness in governors, is pence, good-will, order, and esteem 
on the part of the governed. 1 would certainly, at least, givo 
these lair principles a fair trial ; which, since the making of 
this act to this hour, they never have had. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman having spoken what he 
thought necessary upon the narrow part of the subject, I 
have given him, I hope, a satisfactory answer. lie next 
presses me by a variety of direct challenges and oblique re- 
flections to say something on the historical part. 1 shall, 
therefore, Sir, open myself fully 1 ' On that important and deli- 
cate subject ; not for the sake of telling you a long story,, 
(which I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of,) but for the sake of the weighty instruction that, I ilntter 
myself, will necessarily result from it. I shall not be longer, 
if I can help it, than so serious a matter requires. 

Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very far back; 

• back to the act of navigation ; the corner-stone of the policy 
of this country with regard to its colonies. Sir, that policy 
was, from the beginning, purely commercial ; and the com- 
mercial system was wholly restrictive. It was the system of 
a monopoly. No trade was let loose from that constraint, 
but merely to enable the colonists to dispose of what, in the 
course of your trade, you could not take ; or to enable them 
to dispose of such articles ns we forced upon them, and for 
which, without some degree of liberty, they could not pay. 
Hence all your specific and detailed enumerations : hence the 
innumerable checks and counterchecks : hence that infinite 
variety of paper chains by which you bind together this 
complicated system of the colonies. This principle of com- 

• 2 D 
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Ttimrul monopoly runs through no loss than twenty-time acts 
of parliament, from the year 1000 to the unfortunate period 

In all those acta the ay at era of commerce is established, n 
that, from -whence alone you proposed to make the colonial 
contribute (I mean directly and by the operation, of your 
trgpenrrt ending legislative power! to the strength of the em- 
pire. I ranture to tay, that during that whole period, a 
parUamciitary revenue from thence mu never once in ccn- 
templntiQn. Accordingly, m all the number of law* pawed 
with regard to the plantations, the words which distinguish 
rerenuo laws, apociBcally as such, -ware, I think, premeditately 
avoided. I do not any, Sir, that a form of words alters the 
nature of the law, or atrndge* the power of the lawgiver It 
certainly does not. However, titles and formal preambles 
are not always idle words , ana the lawyers freouently argno 
from them. I state these facta to show, not Nrnat was your 
nght, but what has been your settled policy Our revenue 
laws have usually a title, purporting their being gnatf* , and 
the words yiw and graxt usually precede the enacting parts. 
Although duties were imposed on A merica in acta or King 
Charles II. and in acts of King William, no one title of giving 
“ an aid to his Majesty,” or any other of the usual titles to 
revenue acta, was to be found in any of them till 1764 [ nor 
were the words rt gire and grant ” m any preamble until the 
0th of George IL However, the title of this act of Geoige 
IT-, notwithstanding the words of donation, considers it 
merely as a regulation of trade, a an act for the better aecur 
mg of tbo trade of hia Majesty's augar colonies m Aramau" 
This act was made on q compromise of all, and at the express 
deaire of a part, af the polonies them selves. It was therefore 
in some measure with their consent j and having a title di- 
rectly purporting only a eommerael reprfatton, and being in 
truth nothing more, tbo words were passed by, at a time 
when no jealousy was entertained, ana things were little 
scratimxed. Even Governor Bernard, in his second printed 
letter, dated in 1768, gives it as ha opinion, that “it was an 
act erf pmitlnticm, not of rerenuo.’' Una a certainly true, 
that no act avowedly for the purpose of revenue, and with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is found in the 
statute book until the year 1764 All befran this period 
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stood on commercial regulation and restraint. The scheme 
of a colony revenue by British authority appeared therefore 
to the Am ericans in the light of a great innovation ; the words 
of Governor Bernard’s ninth letter, written in Nov. 1765, 
state this idea very strongly; “ it must,” says he, “have been 
supposed, such an innovation as a parliamentary taxation 
would cause a great alarm, and meet with much opposition in 
most parts of America ; it was quite new to the people, and 
had no visibld bounds set to it.” After stating the weakness 
of government there, he says, “ was thiB a time to introduce 
so great q, novelty as a parliamentary inland taxation in 
America ? ” "Whatever the right might have been, this mode 
of using it was absolutely new in policy and practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of American re- 
venue say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a law 
for America to live under. I think so too. I think it, if 
uncompensated, to be a condition of as rigorous servitude as 
men can be subject to. But America bore it from the funda- 
mental act of navigation until 1764. "Why ? because men 
do bear the inevitable constitution of their original nature 
with all its infirmities. The act of navigation attended the 
colonies from their infancy, grew with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength. They were confirmed in 
obedience tp it, even more by usage than by law. They 
scarcely had remembered a time when they were not subject 
to such restraint. Besides, they were indemnified for it by a 
pecuniary compensation. Their monopolist happened to be 
one of the richest men in the world. By his immense capi- 
tal (primarily employed, not for their benefit, but his own) 
they were enabled to proceed with their fisheries, their agri- 
culture, their ship-buuding, (and their trade too within the 
limits,) in such a manner as got far the start of the slow, 
languid operations of unassisted nature. This capital was a 
hot-bed to them. Nothing in the history of mankind is like 
their progress. Bor my part, I never cast an eye on their 
flourishing commerce, and their cultivated and commodious 
life, but they seem to me rather ancient nations grown to per- 
fection through a long Beries of fortunate events, and a train 
of successful industry, accumulating wealth in many centimes, 
than the colonies of yesterday ; than a Bet of miserable out- 
casts, a few years ago, not so much sent as thrown out, on 
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the bleak and barren shore of & desolate wilderness, throe 
thousand mile* from ill cmlixed. intercourse. 

-AH this tm done by England, whilst En gland punned 
trade, and forgot revenue. You not only acquired commerce, 
but you actually created th every object* of trade m America , 
and by that creation yon railed the trade of tbia kingdom at 
least fourfold. America had the compensation of ycmr 
capital, which made ber bear ber semtnde. Bhe had another 
compensation, ■which you are now going to take away from 
her flbe had, except the conrmeroal reetnunt, every charar- 
tenatic mark of a free people in all her internal concerns. 
She had the imago of the British conatrtrrbon. She had the 
substance. She wai taied b? her own representatives. She 
chose moat of her own magistrates. She paid them alL She 
had in effect the sole disposal of her own internal gorerm 
ment. This whole state of commercial servitude and anl 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect freedom > but 
compering It with the ordinary orcumatancea of human na- 
ture, it was a happy and a liberal condition. 

I know, Sir, that great and not uneucoeaaful pama hare 
been taken to inflame our mind* by an outcry, in this House 
and out of it, that in America the act of naneahera nei- 
ther is. nor ever was. obeyed. But if you take the colomee 
through, X affirm, that ita authority never was disputed | 
that it was nowhere disputed for any length of time , and, 
on the whole, that it was well observed. wherever the aci 
p i e td hard, many indmdtmla mdeed graded it- Thu « no- 
thing These scattered mdmdoals nerer denied the law, 
and nerer obeyed it. Just as it happen* whenever the law* 
of trade, whenever the law* of revenue, press hard upon 
the people m England , in that case all your shore* are 
foil of contraband. Your right to giro a monopoly to the 
East India Company, jour right to uy immense dutie* on 
French brandy, are not disputed m England. You do not 
make this charge on any man But you know that there t* 
not a creek from Pent! and Frith to the Iale of XVight, to 
which they do not smuggle immense quantities of tea*, Ea*t 
India good*, and branches. I £niu ittorgrautoJ, that fftesa- 
thonty of Governor Bernard m this point is indisputable. 
Speoiang of the*e law* as they regarded that port of Ame- 
rica now in so unhappy a condition, he «ay», “ I behove they 
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arc nowhere belter supported than in Ibis province; I 
do not pretend that it is entirely free from a breach of 
these laws; but that such a breach, if discovered, is justly 
punished.” "Wlmt more can you say of the obedience to any 
laws in any country? An obedience to these laws formed 
the acknowledgment, instituted by yourselves, for your 
superiority; and was the payment you originally imposed 
for your protection. 

Whether you were right or wrong in establishing tho 
colonies on the principles of commercial monopoly, rather 
than on that of revenue, is at this day a problem of more 
speculation. You cannot have both by the same authority. 
To join together the restraints of an universal internal and 
external monopoly, with an universal internal nnd external 
taxation, is an unnatural union; perfect, uncompensated 
slavery. You have long since decided for yourself nnd 
them ; and you and they have prospered exceedingly under 
that decision. 


This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from that 
choice until the period immediately on the close of the last 
war. Then a scheme of government new in many things 
seemed to have been adopted. I saw, or I thought I saw, 
several symptoms of a great change, whilst I sat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a scat in 
this House. At that period the necessity was established of 
keeping. up no less than twenty new regiments, with twenty 
colonels capable of seats in this House. This scheme was 
adopted with very general applause from all Bides, at the 
very time that, by your conquests in America, your dnnger 
from foreign attempts in that part of the world was much 
lessened, or indeed rather quite over. "When this huge in- 
crease of military establishment was resolved on, a revenue 
was to be found to support so great a burthen. Country 
gentlemen, the great patrons of economy, and the great re- 
sisters of a standing armed force, would not have entered 
with much alacrity into the vote for so large nnd so expensive 
an army, if they had been very sure that they were to con- 
tinue to pay for it. But hopes of another kind wore held 
out to them ; and in particular, I well remember, that Mr. 
Townskend, in a brilliant harangue on tliis subject, did dazzle 
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them, by ploying before then eye* the image of a rerenne to 
be raised m Amend. 

Hero began to dam the flnrt glimmering* of this new 
colony system, It appeared more distinctly afterwards, 
when it vsi deTolred upon a person to ■whom, on other ac- 
count*, thu oonn try owe* rery great obligation*. I do be- 
ll ere, that he had h Terr tenon* desrre to benefit the public. 
Bat with no small study of the detail, he did not seem to 
hare hu tktw, at least equally, earned to the total circuit of 
our affair*. He generally considered hi* object* in hgbt* 
that were rather too detached. "Whether the"busme«s oi on 
American rereniie was imposed upon him altogether, whether 
it wu entirely the result of bn own speculation j or, what rs 
more probable, that hi* own idea* rather coincided with the 
instruction* he had recurred , certain it is, that, with the 
beat intentions in the world, be first brought th» fatal scheme 
into form, and ettabhsbed rt by act of parliament 

No man can belwre, that at tins time of day I mean to 
lean on the mnernble memory of a great man. who#© Io» we 
deplore in common. Oar little party differences hare been 
long *go composed , and I have acted more with him, and 
certainly with more pleasure with him, than erer I acted 
ngonmt him. Undoubtedly Mr Grenrille was a first- rate 
figure in this country with a masculine understanding, 
and n stont and resolute heart he had an application nnd»- 
mpated and unwearied. He took public buamasa, not a* a duty 
which he wo* to fulfil, but a* a pleasure he wn* to enjoy i 
and he aeoroed to hare no delight oat of this House, except 
m such thing* as some war related to the buainea* that was 
to be done withm rt If ne yra* ambition*, I will soy thu 
for him, hia ambition was of a noble and generous strain. It 
was to raise himaelf, not by the low, pimping polities of a 
court, but to wm hi* way to power, through the laborious 
gradation* of public semoe , and to secure to himself ■ well- 
earned rank m parliament, by a thorough knowledge of it* 
constitution, and a perfect practice m all it* business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it most be from defect* 
not mtnnsicnl j they most be rath or sought in the particular 
habits of hi* life i which, though they do not alter tho CToand- 
work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. Hews* 
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bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, which is, in 
my opinion, one of (he first and noblest of human sciences: 
a science which does more (o quicken and invigorate the 
understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put to- 
gether ; but it is not apt , except in persons very happily born, 
to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the same pro- 
portion. Passing from that study he did not go very largely 
into the world; but plunged into business; 1 mean into the 
business of office; and the limited and fixed methods and 
forms established there. Much knowledge is to he lmd un- 
doubtedly in that line; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may he truly said, that men too much 
conversant in office arc rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to 
think the substance of business not to bo much more, import- 
ant than the forms in which it is conducted. These forms 
are adapted to ordinary occasions ; and therefore persons 
who are nurtured in office do admirably well as long as things 
go on in their common order; but when the high roads are 
broken up, and the waters out. when a new and troubled 
scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, then it is 
that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far more exten- 
sive comprehension of things, is requisite, than ever office 
gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought 
better of the wisdom and power of human legislation ilinn 
in truth it deserves. ' He conceived, and many conceived 
along with him, that the flourishing trade of this connfry 
was greatly owing to law and institution, and not quite so 
much to liberty ; for hut too many are apt to believe regula- 
tion to be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. .Among re- 
gulations, that which stood first in reputation was bis idol. 
1 mean the act of navigation. He has often professed it to 
be so. The policy of that act is, 1. readily admit, in many 
respects, well understood. But I do say, that if the act be 
suffered to run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of times and 
the fluctuation of circumstances, it must do great mischief, 
and frequently even defeat its own purpose. 

After the war, and in the last years of it, the trade of 
America had increased far beyond the speculations of the 
most sanguine imaginations. It swelled out on every Bide. 
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It filled all it* proper channel* to the brim- It onrHlotred 
■with a neh red on dance, and breaking it* bank* on tie nghl 
and on tie left, it spread out upon some placet where it ires 
indeed improper, upon other* where it wan only irreg u lar 
It u the nature of all greatness not to be exact , and great 
trade will always be attended with considerable a butes. The 
contra bond will always keep pace m some me asure with the 
fair trade. It should stand a* a fundamental mu Tim, that no 
vulgar precaution ought to be employed m the core of evils, 
which are closely connected with the cause of our prosperity. 
Perhaps this great person turned his eyes somewhat less 
than was just towards the incredible increase of the fur 
trade 5 and looked with something of too exquisite a jealousy 
towards the contraband- He certainly felt a singular degree 
of anxiety on the subject , and err an began to act from that 
passion euriiar than is commonly imagined- par whilst he 
was first lord of the admiralty, though not itnctly called 
upon in hi* official line, he presented a very *trong memorial 
to the lords of the treasury, (my Lord Bute was then at the 
head of the board,) heavily complaining of the growth of the 
illicit commerce in America. Borne mi*chi£f happened even 
at that time from this over-earnest seal. Much greater 
happened afterwards, when it operated with greater power 
m the highest department of the finance*. The bonds of the 
act of navigation were straitened *o much, that Amen at wai 
on the point of haring no trade, either contraband or legiti- 
mate They found, under the construction and execution 
then used, the act no longer tying, but actually strangling 
them All this coming with new enumerations of conuno* 
difaes j with regulations which m a manner pat e stop to the 
mutual coasting intercourse of the colonies; with the ap- 
pointment of court* of admiralty under various improper 
arcuxuBtancc* i with a sudden erbnctjon of the paper cur- 
rencies , with a compulsory provision far the quartering of 
soldier*, the people m America thought themselves proceeded 
Bgnmst os delinquents, or, at best, as people under taipiaoa 
o? delinquency, and in such a manner as, they imagined, 
their recent services in the war did not at all ment- Any 
of these innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alarmed alone \ some might be thought reasonable , tie mul- 
titude struck them with terror 
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But the grand manoeuvre in that business of new regu- 
lating the colonies, was the 15th act of the fourth of George 
III. ; which, besides containing several of the matters to 
which I have just alluded, opened a new principle ; and here 
properly began the second period of the policy of this coun- 
try with regard to the colonies ; by which the scheme of a 
regular plautation parliamentary revenue was adopted in 
theory, and settled in practice. A revenue not substituted 
in the place of, but superadded to, a monopoly ; which mono- 
poly was enforced at the same time with additional strictness, 
and the execution put into military bauds. 

This act, Sir, had for the first time the title of “ granting 
duties in the colonies and plantations of America;” and for 
the first time it was asserted in the preamble, “ that it was 
just and necessary that a revenue should be raised there.” 
Then came the technical words of “ giving and granting,” and 
thus a complete American revenue act was made in all the 
forms, and with a full avowal of the right, equity, policy, and 
even necessity of taxing the colonies, without any formal 
consent of theirs. There are contained also in the preamble 
to that act these very remarkable words — the commons, &c. 
— “being desirous to make some provision in the present 
session of parliament toicards raising the said revenue.” By 
these words it appeared to the colonies, that this act was 
but a beginning of sorrows ; that every session was to pro- 
duce something of the same kind ; that we were to go on, 
from day to day, in charging them with such taxes as we 
pleased, for such a military force as we should think proper. 
Had this plan been pursued, it was evident that the provincial 
assemblies, in which the Americans felt all them portion of 
importance, and beheld their sole image of freedom, were 
ipso facto annihilated. This ill prospect before them seemed 
to be boundless in extent, and endless in duration. Sir, they 
were not mistaken. The ministry valued themselves when 
this act passed, and when they gave notice of the stamp act, 
that both of the duties came very short of their ideas of 
American taxation. Great was the applause of this measure 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on America, 
whilst they cried out that they were nearly crushed with 
those which the war and their own grants had. brought upon 
them. 
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Bit, it has been rud m the debate, that Then the first 
Amcncnn mrenne act (the act m 1704, imposing the port 
duties) passed, the Amen cam did not object to the principle. 
It a true they touched it but ray tenderly It was not a 
direct attack. T5iey were, it a tme, aa yet nonces ; as yet 
unaccustomed to direct attack* upon any of the right* J 
parliament. The duties -were port duties, like those they 
had been accustomed to bear , with this difference, that the 
title tbs not the same, the preamble not the same, and the 
spirit altogether unlike. But of what aemee is this ob> 
p ena ttoa to the cause of those that make rt P It u a full 
refutation of the pretence for their present cruelty to 
America, for it shows, ont of their own months, that oar 
colonies were backward to enter into tbe present renttma 
and ruinous contro l « ay 

There ia also another arrcnlation abroad, (spread with a 
malignant intention, which 1 cannot attribute to those who 
any the aamo thing in thia House,) that Mr Grenrille gare 
the colony agents an option for then- assemblies to tar 
tbomselrca. which they had refused. I find that much stress 
is laid on tms, as a tact Homer, it happens neither to be 
true nor possible. I will obserte first, that Mr GrenviDc 
norer thonght fit to make this apology for himself in the in- 
numerable debates that were bad upon the subject He 
might hare proposed to the colony agents, that they should 
agree in some mode of taxation as the ground of an act os 
parliament. But he neror could hare proposed that they 
should tax themaelres on requisition, which rt the assertion 
of the day Indeed, Sir Grenrille well knew, that the 
colony agents could hare no general powers to cement to 
it , and they had no time to consult their assemblies for par- 
ticular powers, before he passed his first rerun ue act. If too 
compere dates, you will find it lrapossibla Btrrthencd a* 
the agents knew the colonies were at that time, they could 
not pro the least hope of inch grant*. Hi a own favourite 
governor was of opinion that tbe Americans were not then 
taxable objects 

“ Nor rfl» tie tma less favourable to tAe equity of **** * 
taxation. I don t mean to dispute tite reasonableness tf 
Amertoa contributing to tit chargee tf Great Britain wb«» 
■h* is able , nor, I belie rt, icould thi Americans tkemseices 
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have disputed it, at a proper lime ami reason. But it should 
he considered that the American povernnients thnnsrlves have, 
in (hr prosecution of (hr late i ear. contracted t Try larpc ddifs ; 
ic /itch it trill take some pears to pap aft', and in the mean time 
occasion vert/ burdent-ome l axon for t hat purpose twin. J'or 
instance , this porcrnmrnf, trhirh is ns much Injun hand as imp, 
raises creep pear .-C17MOO stcrlinp J~or si id. tup their drift, and 
must continue it for four pears loupe r at hast before it trill hr 
clear.'' 

There are the wonl* of Governor B'-rnnrd's letter to a 
member of the obi ministry, ami which he has since printed. 
Mr. Grenville could not have made this proposition to the 
agents, for another reason. He was of opinion, which he has 
declared in this house an hundred times, that the colonics 
could not legally grant any revenue to the crown ; and that 
infinite mischiefs would he the consequence of such a power. 
When Mr. Grenville had passed the tir.A revenue net, ami in 
the same session had made this House come to a resolution 
for laying a stamp duty on .America, between that time and 
the passing the stamp net into n law, he told a considerable 
nud most respectable merchant . a member of this 11 ouse. w bom 
I am truly sorry I do not now see in bis place, when la* repre- 
sented against this proceeding, that if the stamp duty was 
disliked, lie was willing to exchange if for any other equally 
productive ; but that, if be objected to the Americans being 
taxed by parliament, be might save himself the trouble of the 
discussion, as lie was determined on the measure. TliisHs 
the fact, and, if you please, I will mention a very unques- 
tionable authority for it. 

Thus, Sir, I have disposed of this falsehood. But false- 
hood has n perennial spring. It is said, that no conjecture 
could be made of the dislike of the colonies to the principle. 
This is as untrue ns the other. After Hie resolution of the 
House, and before the passing of the stamp act, the colonics 
of Massachusetts Bay and New York did send remonstrances, 
objecting to this mode of parliamentary taxation. What 
was the consequence ? They were suppressed ; they were 
put under the table, liotwitbstanding an order of council to 
the contrary, by the ministry which composed the very coun- 
cil that had* made the order: and thus the House proceeded 
to its business of tnxing without tlio least regular knowledge 
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of the objection* which were made to it. Bat to giro that 
House it* due, it was not orer-demrou* to receive inform- 
ation, or to hear remonstrance On the lGth of February, 
1765, whilst the stamp act was under deliberation, they to- 
ibaed with scorn even so much as to Teeerve four pet-rtuma 
presented from so respectable colome* os Connecticut, Bbode 
Island, "Virginia, end Carolina , beside* one from the trader* 
of J amaicft- Ac to the ookmiee, they h*d no altemitire left 
to them, but to disobey , or to pay the taxes imposed by 
that parliament which was not suffered, or did not infer 
itself, eren to hear them remonstrate upon the subject 

This wo* the state of the colonies before ha Majesty 
thought fit to change hi* ministers. It stands upon no 
authority of mine. It is proved by uncontrovertible records. 
Hie honourable gentleman has desired some of ns to Uy our 
bands upon oar hearts, and answer to hr* queries upon the 
historical part of this consideration , and by hia manner (u 
well a* my eyes oould discern it) he seemed to address bun- 
eelf to me. 

Str, I will answer him as clearly as I am able, and with 
great openness j I have nothing to coneeeL In tbe year 
sixty five, being m a very private station, far enough from 
nny'lxne of buamesa, and not haying the honour of a scat in 
this House, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then ministry, by the intervention of a common friend, 
to become connected with a very noble person, and at the 
Wad of the treasury department. It was indeed in a situa- 
tion of little rank and no consequence, suitable to the medi- 
ocrity of my talents and pretensions. But a situation near 
enough to enable me to see, a a well as others, what was gomg 
on i and I did see in that noble person such sound principle*, 
Rich an enlargement of mind, such clear and sagacious sense, 
and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound me, os well ** 
others much better than me. by an nmolable attachment to 
him. from that time forward. ’ Bir, Lord Boefcmghsm very 
early m that summer received a strong representation from 
many weighty English merchant* and manufacturers, from 
governors oi provinces and commanders of men of vrsr, 
against almost the whole of the Am mean commercial regu- 
lations and particularly with regard to the total ram which 
was threatened to the Spanish trade. I believe, Bir, the 
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noble lord soon saw his way in this business. But be did 
not rashly determine against acts which it might be supposed 
were the result of much deliberation. However, Sir, he 
scarcely began to open the ground, when tho whole veteran 
body of office took the alarm. A violent outcry of all (ex- 
cept those who knew aud felt the mischief) was raised against 
any alteration. On one hand, his attempt was a direct vio- 
lation of treaties and public law ; on the other, tho act of 
navigation and all the corps of trade laws were drawn up in 
array against it. 

The first step the noble lord took, wns to have the opinion 
of his excellent, learned, and ever-lamented friend the lato 
Mr. Yorke, then attorney-general, on the point of Inw. 
"When he knew that formally and officially, which in sub- 
stance he had known before, he immediately despatched or- 
ders to redress the grievance. But I will say it for tho then 
minister, he is of that constitution of mind, that I know he 
would have issued, on the same critical occasion, the very 
same orders, if the acts of trade had been, as they were not, 
directly against him ; and would have cheerfully submitted 
to the equity of parliament for his indemnity. 

On the conclusion of this business of the Spanish trade, 
the news of the troubles, on account of the stamp act, arrived 
in England. It was not until the end of October that theso 
accounts were received. Ho sooner had tho sound of that 
mighty tempest reached us in England, than the whole of 
the then opposition, instead of feeling humbled by the un- 
happy issue of their measures, seemed to be infinitely elated, 
and cried out, that the ministry, from envy to the glory of 
their predecessors, were prepared to repeal the stamp act. 
Hear nine years after, the honourable gentleman takes quite 
opposite ground, and now challenges me to put my hand to 
my heart, and say, whether the ministry had resolved on the 
repeal till a considerable time after the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Though I do not very well know what the honour- 
able gentleman wishes to infer from the admission, or from 
the denial, of this fact, on which he so earnestly adjures me ; 

I do put my hand on my heart, and assure him, that they did 
not come to a resolution directly to repeal. They weighed 
this matter as its difficulty and importance required. They , 
considered maturely among themselves. They consulted 
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with ell who could trrre advica or information. It was not 
determined until a little before the meeting of parliament , 
but it was determined, and the main lme* of tbeir own plan 
marked out, before that meeting Two questions arc**— (I 
hope I am not going mto a narrative trouble«ame to the 
House) — 

[A cry di Go on, go on.} 

Ibe first of the two conn deration! was, whether the repeal 
a haul d be total, or whether only partial , taking out erery- 
thing borthensome and productive, and reserving only an 
empty acknowledgment, each as a stamp on cards or dice. 
The other question was, on what principle the act should be 
repealed P On this head nl*o two principles wore started. 
One, that the legislative right* of this country, with regard 
to America, wore not entire, but had certain restrictions and 
limitations. Tbe other principle was, that true* of this kind 
were contrary to the fundamental pnnmplea of commerce «i 
which the eolomes were founded , and contrary to every idea 
of political equity , by which equity we are bound, a* much 
mm possible, to extend the spirit and benefit of the British 
constitution to every part of the British dominions. TW> 
option, both of the measure, and of the principle of repeal, 
was made before the session , and I wonder bow any one ran 
read the fang’s speech at the openmg of that session, with- 
out seeing in that ipeech both the repeal and the declaratory 
act very sufficiently crayoned out. Those who cannot see 
thu can see nothing 

Surely tbe honourable gentleman will not think that a 
peat deal less time than was then employed ought to hare 
been spent m deliberation, when he considers that the newi 
of the troubles did not amre till toward* the end of October 
The parliament sat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and on business the 14th of the following Jan nary 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, a* the bon ion of the court then 
waa, a modification, would have satisfied o timid, nnayitetu- 
atio, procrastinating munatry, a* such a measure haa tm<» 
done such a ministry A modification is the constant re- 
source of weak, un deciding mind*. To repeal by tho denial 
of oor right to tax in the preamble, (ana this too did not 
want odnsersj would hare cat, in the heroic style, the 
Gordian knot with a sword. Either measure would bare 
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cost no more than a day’s debate. But when the total re- 
peal was adopted; and adopted on principles of policy, of 
equity, and of commerce ; this plan made it necessary to 
enter into m an y and difficult measures. It became necessary 
to open a very large field of evidence commensurate to these 
extensive views. But then this labour did knight’s service. 
It opened the eyes of several to the true state of the Ame- 
rican affairs ; it enlarged their ideas ; it removed prejudices ; 
and it conciliated the opinions and affections of men. The 
noble lord, who then took the lead in administration, my hon- 
ourable friend 1 under me, and a right honourable gentleman, 2 
(if he will not reject his share, and it was a large one, of this 
business,) exerted the most laudable industry in bringing 
before you the fullest, most impartial, and least garbled 
body of evidence that ever was produced to this House. I 
think the inquiry lasted in the committee for six weeks ; 
and, at its conclusion, this House, by an independent, noble, 
spirited, and unexpected majority; by a majority that will 
redeem all the acts ever done by majorities in parliament ; 
in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiss of state, in de- 
spite of all the speculators and augurs of political events, in 
defiance of the whole embattled legion of veteran pensioners 
and practised instruments of a court, gave a total repeal to 
the stamp act, and (if it had been so permitted) a lasting 
peace to this whole empire. 

I state, Sir, these particulars, because this act of spirit and 
fortitude has lately been, in the circulation of the season, 
and in some hazarded declamations in this House, attributed 
to timidity. If, Sir, the conduct of ministry, in proposing 
the repeal, had arisen from timidity with regard to them- 
selveB, it would have been greatly to be condemned. Inter- 
ested timidity disgraces as much in the cabinet, as personal 
timidity does in the field. But timidity, Hath regard to the 
well-being of our country, is heroic virtue. The noble lord 
who then conducted affairs, and his worthy colleagues, whilst 
they trembled at the prospect of such distresses as you have 
since, brought upon yourselves, were not afraid steadily to 
look in the face that glaring and dazzling influence at which 
the eyes of eagles hav.e blenched. He looked in the face one 
of the ablest, and, let me say, not the most scrupulous, op- 
Mr. Dowdeswell. . - General Conway. 
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positions, that perhaps over wn* in tin* Home , snd with- 
stood it, unaided by eren one of the usual support* of ad- 
mimstrntiotL He did tin* when be repealed the stamp act. 
He looked in the face erf a person he had long reapectea md 
regarded, and whose md was them particularly wanting j I 
mein Lord Chatham. He did thm when he passed the de- 
claratory act 

It i» now given out for the nanal purpose* by the usual 
emissanea, that Lord Hockinghmin aid not consent to the 
repeal of thu act until he was bullied into it by Lord Chat- 
ham , and the reporters hare gone to far a* publicly to mert, 
in a hundred companies, that the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery, 1 who proposed the repeal in the Amman 
committee, had another set of resolution* m hi* pocket direct 


ly the reverse of those he moved. These artifices of a des- 
perate cause are at this tune spread abroad, with incredible 
care, in cn;rr pert of the town, from the highest to the kme*t 
companies , a* if the industry of the orculabcm were to make 
amend* for the ahiurdity or the report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord i* of a complexion to be bulbed 
by Lord Chatham, or by any man, I mint submit to those 
who know bun. I confess, when I look back to that tune, I 


oonaider him as placed m one of the most trying situation* id 
which, perhaps, any man ever stood. In the House of Peer* 
there were very fow of the ministry, ont of the noble lords 
own particular connenon, (except Lord Egmout, who acted, 
a* far as I could discern an honourable and manly pert,) 
that did not look to some other future arrangement, which 
warped his politics. There were in both Houses now and 
menacing appearances, that might very naturally drive *ny 
other, than a most resolute minister, from his meomre or 
from his station. The household troop* openly revel ted- 
The nllie* of ministry (those, I mean, who supported fume of 
thoir measures, but refused responsibility for any) endea- 
voured to undermine then* credit, and to take ground tbit 
must be fatal to the success of tbo raj eouao which they 
would be thought to countenance. The question of tbo re- 
peal wa* brought on by ministry in the committee of thi* 
House, m the Tory instant when it was known that more than 
one court negotiation wa* carrying on with the head* of tbs 
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opposition. Everything, upon every side, was full of traps 
and mines. • Earth below shook ; heaven above menaced ; all 
tbe elements of ministerial safety were dissolved. It was in 
the midst of this chaos of plots and counter-plots ; it was in 
the midst of this complicated warfare against public opposi- - 
tion and private treachery, that the firmness of that noble per- 
son was put to the proof. He never Btirrcd from his ground ; 
no, not an inch. lie remained Used and determined, in prin- 
ciple, in measure, and in conduct. He practised no manage- 
ments. He secured no retreat. He sought no apology. 

I will likewise do justice, I ought to do it, to the honour- 
able gentleman who led us in this House . 1 Ear from the 
duplicity wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with 
alacrity and resolution. "We all felt inspired by tbe example 
he gave us, down even to myself, the weakest in that phalanx. 
I declare for one, I knew well enough (it could not be con- 
cealed from anybody) the true state of things ; but, in my 
life, I never came with so much spirits into this House.- It 
was atimo for a man to act in. "We had powerful enemies ; 
but we had faitliful and determined friends ; and a glorious 
■cause. AYe had a great battle to fight -, but we had the means 
of fighting ; not as now, when our arms are tied behind us. 
AYe did fight that da} r , and conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation 
of the honourable gentleman 1 who made the motion for the 
repeal •, in that crisis, when the whole trading interest of 
this empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
. anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return of 
light, their fate from your resolutions. AYhen, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, thrown 
open, showed them the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned triumph of his important victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst of 
gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like chil- 
dren on a long absent father. They clung about him as cap- 
tives about their redeemer. All England, all America, joined 
to Iris applause. Hor did he seem insensible to the bcBt of 
all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened his crest. I stood 
1 General Conway. 
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near him , and his face, to use the expression of the Scripture 
of the first martyr, u his fnoe wua aa if it hod been the 
face of an angeL” I do not tncnr how otbere feel , but if I 
had stood in that situation, I nerer would hare exchanged 
it for all that kings in their pro fan an coaid bestow I did 
hope that that day's danger and honour would hare been a 
bond to hold ns cm together for eTer Bat, alia I thst, with 
other pleasing rigiona, is long since vanished. 

Set, this -act of supreme magnanimity baa been represented, 
os if it had been a measure of an admimatnition, that baring 
no scheme of their own, took a middl* lme, pilfered a bit 
from one side and a bit from the other Sir, they took no 
middle lme*. Thor differed fundamentally from the achnnrt 
of both parti ea , Dot they preserved the ohjecti of both 
They preferred the authority of Great Britain. They pre- 
served the equity of Great Brrtam. They made the declara- 
tory act , they repealed the stamp act. They didboth/affy, 
bectniao the declaratory act was tntkovt qualification ; and 


the repeal of the stamp act total This they did m the situ- 
ation I hare described. 

Now, 8rr, what will the adversary say to both these ictif 
If the pTmcnple of the declaratory act wai not good, the 

r .aple we are contending for tlna day is monstrous. If 
principle of the repeal was not good, why are wo not 
war for a real, substantial, e Hectare revenue r If both were 
bod, why hai this mimatry incurred all the mconvenleneie* of 
both and of all schemes P Why hare they enacted, repealed, 
enforced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce ogam P 

8m, I think I may aa well now, as at any other tame, apeak 
to a certain matter of fact, not wholly unrelated to the ques- 
tion under your oonaiderataon. "We, who would persuade 
yon to revert to the ancient policy of thia kingdom, labour 
under the effect of thia short current phrase, which the court 
leaden hare given out to oil them corps, in order to take 
away the credit of those who would prerent you from that 
frantio war you are going to wage upon your colome*. Their 
cant is this ; “ All the disturbance* in America hare been 
created by tho repeal of the stamp act.” I suppress for a 
moment my indignation it fho falsehood, haaenesa, and ab- 
aurdity of thia moat audacious asaertion. Instead of re- 
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marking on tlic motives and character of those who have 
issued it for circulation, I will clearly lay before you the state 
of America, antecedently to that repeal ; after the repeal ; aud 
since the renewal of the schemes of American taxation. 

It is said, that the disturbances, if there were any, before 
the repeal, were slight ; and without difficulty or inconve- 
nience might have been suppressed. For an answer to this 
assertion I will send you to the great author and patron of 
the stamp act, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this country, and fully apprized of the state of that, made, 
before a repeal was so much as agitated in this House, the 
motion which is on your journals ; and which, to savo the 
clerk the trouble of turning to it, I will now read to you. 
It was for an amendment to the address of the 17th of De- 
cember, 1765 : 

“ To express our just resentment and indignation at the 
outrages, tumults, and insurrections which have been excited 
and carried on in North America ; and at (he resistance given, 
by open and rebellious force, to the execution of the laws in 
that part of his Majesty's dominions. And to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that his faithful conunons, animated with the warmest 
duty and attachment to his royal person and government, will 
firmly and effectually support his Majesty in all such measures 
as shall be necessary for preserving and supporting the legal 
dependence of the colonies on the mother country f &c. &c. 

Here was certainly n disturbance preceding the repeal ; 
such a disturbance as Mr. Grenville thought necessary to 
qualify by the name of an insurrection, and the epithet of a 
rebellious force : terras much stronger than any by which 
those, who then supported his motion, have ever since thought 
proper to distinguish the subsequent disturbances in Ame- 
rica. They were disturbances which seemed to him and his 
friends to justify as strong a promise of support, as hath been 
usual to give in the beginning of a war with the most power- 
ful and declared enemies. When the accounts of the Ame- 
rican governors came before the House, they appeared 
stronger even than the warmth of public imagination had 
painted them ; so much stronger, that the papers on your 
table bear me out in saying, that all the late disturbances, 
which have been at one time the minister’s motives for the 
repeal of five out of six of the new court taxes, and are 

2 E 2 
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now hia pretence* for refusing to repeal that rrrth ; did not 
amount — why do I compare them P — no, not to a tenth part 
of the tumult* and violenc© which prorated long before the 
repeal of that act. 

Bfimstiy cannot refuse the authority of the commander m 
chie£ General Gage, who, m his letter of the 4th of Koran- 
ber, from New York, thus repreaenta the «tate of thxngi 

u It vs difficult to toy, firm the highest to the lowest, swb 
has been accessory to this insurrection, either by tmtag 
or mutual agreement*, to oppose the act, by shot they art 
pleated to term all legal opposition to iL polking ffiectual 
has been jtropcted, either to prevent or qutU the tumult The 
rest of the prone ew are in the as me situation at to a pemtivs 
refusal to take the stamps ; and threatening those t eke shall 
take them, to plunder and murder them, and this affair 
stands m all the provinces, that unless the act, from its men 
nature, enforce itself, nothing but a very ccnstdtroble military 
force can do i L n 

It ib remarkable, Sir, that the person* who formerly 
trumpeted forth the moat loudly, the violent resolutions of 
aseembl**, the universal msurrecfaons , the seising and 
burning the stamped paper* , the forcing stamp officers to 
resign them oommijssioufl under the gallows , the riflmg and 
pulling down of the house* of magistrate*! , and the expulsion 
from their country of all who dared to write or speak a angle 
word in defence of the power* of parliament; these very 
trumpeters are now the men that represent the whole at 
a mere trifle , and chooee to date all the disturbances from 
the repeal of the stamp act, which put an end to them, liter 
your officers abroad, and let them refute this sbaiueles* false- 
hood, who, m all th«r correspondence, stats the disturbances 
as owing to their true muses, the discontent of the people, 
from the taxes. You hare this evidence in your own archive* 
-—and itwfflgiToyou complete satusfaoti on, if you are not so 
far lost to all parliamentary ideas of information, as rather to 
credit the lie of the day, than the record* of your own House 

Sir. thi* vermin of eoort reporters, when they are forced 
into any upon one point, are sure to burrow in another ; but 
they shall have no refugo j I will make them bolt out of ah 
their holes. Ocmsciouj that they must be baffled, when they 
attribute a precedent disturbance to a subsequent racsvurv, 
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tliey take other ground, almost ns absurd, hut very common 
in modern practice, and very -wicked ; which is, to attribute 
the ill .effect of ill-judged conduct to tlio arguments which 
had been used to dissuade us from it. They say, that tho 
opposition made in parliament to tho stamp act at the time 
of its passing, encouraged the Americans to thoir resistance. 
This has even formally appeared in print in a regular volume, 
from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. 
Tucker is already a dean, and his earnest labours in tin's 
vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a bishopric. But this 
assertion too, just like tho rest, is false. In all tho papers 
which have loaded your table ; in all the vast crowd of verbal 
witnesses that appeared at your bar, witnesses which were 
indiscriminately produced from both sides of tho House ; not 
the least hint of such a cause of disturbance has ever appear- 
ed. As to tho fact of a strenuous opposition to the stamp 
act, I sat as a stranger in your gallery when the act was 
under consideration. Par from anything inflammatory, I 
never heard a more languid debato in this House. Ho more 
than two or three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke against 
the act, and that with great reserve, and remarkable temper. 
There was hut one division in the whole progress of the bill ; 
and the minority did not reach to more than 39 or 40. In 
the House of Lords I do not recollect that there was any 
debate or division at all. I am sure there was no protest. 
In fact, the affair passed with so very, very little noise, that 
in town they scarcely knew the nature of what you were 
doing. The opposition to the bill in England never could 
have done this mischief, because there scarcely ever was less 
of opposition to a bill of consequence. 

Sir, the agents and distributors of falsehoods have, with 
their usual industry, circulated another lie of the same 
nature with the former. It is this, that the disturbances 
arose from the account which had been received in America 
of the change in the ministry. Ho longer awed, it seems, 
with the spirit of the former rulers, they thought themselves 
a match for what our calumniators chose to qualify by the 
name of so feeble a ministry as succeeded. Feeble in one 
sense these men certainly may. be called ; for, with all their 
efforts, and they have made many, they have not been able 
to resist the distempered vigour, and insane alacrity, with 
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which you are rushing to your nun- But it docs to hsppen, 
that the- falsity of tats arcalatum is (Eke the re*t) damou- 
stmted by m disputable datee and record*. 

So little was the change known m America, that the let- 
ter* of your governor*, giving an account of theae cbstarb- 
ance* long after they had ornred at their highest pitch, were 
all directed to the end ministry, and parti culariy to tie Earl 
of Half ax, the *ecretorj of «tate corre*panding with the 
colonic*, without anoe in the smallest degree mtimthng the 
elightott uruRpunon of any mmutenal revolution whatsoever 
The ministry was not changed m England until the 10th diy 
of July, 1765 On the 14tn of the preceding Jane, OoTcnior 
Eacquier from Virginia write* tin* , and write* thus to the 
Earl of HaltfftT “ Government is Hi at defiance, not having 
strong A enough cm her hands to enforce obedience to At hurt 
(f As community. Tht petrols distress toJuch every man feels, 
increases At general dissabaftctian at the duties lasd by At 
■tamp act, vkieJt breaks out and skoust itself upon every 
trifling occasion " The general dueaba/action had prodaeod 
Bamo tune before, that ie, an the 20th of Mar, several strong 
public resolves agamat the stomp act , and those re»alre* are 
aatigned by Governor Bernard ns the can*e of the insurrec- 
tions m Ma*Bochoaett* Bay, in hi* letter of the 15th of 
August, rtfll nddre**ed to the Earl of Halifax , and he con- 
tinued to addre** *uch account* to that minister quite to the 
7th of Be pt ember of the same year Bnnflar accounts, and of 
as late a date, were sent from other governors, and all direct- 
ed to Lord Halifax. Not one erf these letter* indicate* the 
■lightest idea of a chan go, either known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly falsehood* 1 
thus perish the mmernnle inventions of the wretched runner* 
for a wretched cause, which they hare fly-blown into every „ 
weak and rotten part of the country, m vsm hopes that when 
their maggots had taken wmg, their importunate burtmg 
might sound something like the public roteo] 

Dir, I hare troubled you sufficiently with the state of 
America before the repeal. Now I turn to the honourable 
gentleman who so stoutly challenge* us to tell, whether, 
after the repeal, the province* were qtnet f This is coming 
home to the point. Here I meet him directly, and answer 
most readily, They vert quiet. And hm my turn, chiUeng* 
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him to prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what 
numbers, and with what violence, the other laws of trade, as 
gentlemen assert, wero violated in consequence of your con- 
cession ? or that even your other revenue laws were attacked ? 
But I quit the vantage-ground on which I stand, and where 
I might leave the burthen of the proof upon him : I walk 
down upon the open plain, and undertake to show, that they 
were not only quiet, but showed many unequivocal marks of 
acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give him every ad- 
vantage, I select the obnoxious colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
which at this time (but without hearing her) is so heavily a 
culprit before parliament — X null select their proceedings 
even under circumstances of no small irritation. Bor, a little 
imprudently, I must say, Governor Bernard mixed in the 
administration of the lenitive of the repeal no small acrimony 
arising from matters of a separate nature. Yet- sec, Sir, the 
effect of that lenitive, though mixed with these bitter ingre- 
dients ; and bow this rugged people can express themselves 
on a measure of concession. 

“ If it is not in our power,” (say they in their address 
to Governor Bernard,) “ in so full a manner as will be 
expected, to show our respectful gratitude to the mother coun- 
try, or to male a dutiful and affectionate return to the in- 
dulgence of the king and parliament, it shall be no fault of 
ours; for this we intend, and hope wc shall be able fully to 
effect.” 

"Would to God that this temper had been cultivated, 
managed, and set in action ! other effects than those which 
we have since felt would have resulted from it. On the re- 
quisition for compensation to those who had suffered from 
the violence of the populace, in the same address they say, 
“ The recommendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway’s 
letter, and in consequence thereof made to us, we will embrace 
the first convenient opportunity to consider and act upon.” 
They did consider ; they did act upon it. They obeyed the 
requisition. I know the mode has been chicaned upon ; but 
it was substantially obeyed ; and much better obeyed than I 
fear the parliamentary requisition of this session will be, 
though enforced by all your rigour,' and backed with all your 
power. In a word, the damages of popular fury were com- 
pensated by legislative gravity. Almost every other part of 
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America m runout ways demonstrated their gratitude. I 
am bold to raj, that bo »udden a calm recovered after *o vio- 
lent a at arm it without parallel in history To *ay that no 
other disturbance should happen from any other came, u 
foDr Bat a* far ai appearance* went, b j the judicious n- 
enfloe of one law, you procured on aoqmeacanc© m *11 that 
remained. After thi» experience, nobody ibaH persuade me , 
when a whole people ax© concerned, that act* of lenity are 
not moans of o minlia tinn. 

I hop© the honourable gentleman has roceired a fair and 
foil answer to hi* question. 

I have done with the third period of jour policy , that of 
your repeal , and the return of your ancient ajitem, and your 
ancient tranquillity and concord. Bit, this period waa not m 
long as it was happy Another seen© was opened, and other 
actor* appeared an the stage. The state, in the condition I 
hare described it, wa* delivered into the hand* of Lead Chat- 
ham — a peat and celebrated name , a name that keep* the 
name of tin* country respectable in every other on the globe. 
It may be truly cnlled, 

CJanrm tt t m trt SJt ttemtn 
Oeaf&ta, tt wnttHtm mottrm pcxf proJtrct wW. 

Sir, the venerable age of thi* great man, his merited rank, 
hi* iupenor eloquence, his iplendid qualities, ha eminent 
aervice*, the vast space he fill* m the eye of mankind , and, 
more than all the rost, hi* fall from power, which, like death, 
canonizes and lanotifie* a gr ea t character, will not aufler me 
to esnauro any part of ha conduct. I am afraid to flatter 
him , I am sure I am not disposed to blame him. Let those, 
who have betrayed him by their ■dolnhrm, insult him with 
their malevolence. But what I do not presume to oesmm, 
I may have leave to lament. Tor a vri»e man, he acemcd to 
me at that tune to be gore mod too much by general maxim*- 
I apeak with the freedom of history, ana I hopo vntboat 
offence. One or two of these maxim*, flowing from 
op mi on not the most indulgent to our unhappy *p«ie*, *nd 
Bxwelv a little too general, led him into menturct that were 
greatly rai*chi£rvou* to hunaelf , and for that reason, among 
other*, fatal to hi* country , measure*, the effect* of which, I 
am afraid, are for over incurable. lie mad e an admini*tre- 
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tion, so checkered and speckled ; ho put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece ol‘ diversified Mo- 
saic ; such a tesselated pavement without cement ; here a 
bit of black stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers, king’s friends and republicans ; whigs and tories ; 
treacherous friends and open enemies ; that it was indeed a 
very curious show ; but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure 
to stand on. The colleagues whom he had assorted at the 
samo boards, stared at each other, and were obliged to ask, 
“ Sir, your name ? — Sir, you have the advantage of me — Mr. 
Such-a-one — I beg a thousand pardons — ” I venture to say, 
it did so happen, that persons lmd a single office divided be- 
tween them, who had never spoke to each other in their lives, 
until they found themselves, they lenew not how, pigging 
together, heads and points, in tho same truckle-bed . 1 

Sir, in consequenco of this arrangement, having put so 
much tho larger part of his enemies and opposers into power, 
the confusion was such, that his own principles could not 
possibly have any effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. 
If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other causo 
withdrew him from public cares, principles directly tho 
contrary were sure to predominate. When he had executed 
his plan, he had not an inch of ground to Btand upon. 
"When he had accomplished his scheme of administration; he 
was no longer a minister. 

"When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole sys- 
tem was on a wide sea, without chart or compass. The gen- 
tlemen, his particular friends, who, with the names of various 
departments of ministry, were admitted to seem as if they 
acted a part under him, with a modesty that becomes all 
men,,ana with a confidence in him, which was justified even 
in its extravagance by his superior abilities, had never, in 
any instance, presumed upon any opinion of their own. 
Deprived of his guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any port ; and 
as those who joined with them m manning the vessel were 
the most directly opposite to his opinions, measures, and 

1 Supposed to allude to the Right Honourable Lord North and George 
Cooke, Esq., 'who were made joint paymasters in the summer of 1766, on 
the removal of the Rockingham administration. 
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character, and far the most artful and moat powerftd of the 
set, they easily prenuled, so as to seize upon the vacant, un- 
occupied, and derelict min da of hxs friends , *nd instantly 
they turned the raael wholly out of the eoaree of ha policy 
As if it were to msnit as well cs to betray him, eren long 
before the clow of the first teenon of has administration, 
when everything was publicly transacted, and with freed 
parade, in tns name, they made an act, declaring it highly 
just and expedient to raise a revenue m America, For even 
then. Bit, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and 
while the western h onion was in a blaxe with hh deaetrulmg 
glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another 
luminary, and, for ha hour, became lord of the ascendant 

This Light too is passed and set for ever Ton under- 
stand, to be suro, that I speak of Charles Tovnshend, offi- 
cially the re-producer of thu fetal scheme , whom I cannot 
men now remember without some degree of seruribilitT 1° 
truth, 8rr, he was the delight and ornament of this Home, 
and the charm of every private society which he honmircd 
with his pretence. Perhaps there never aroae m this country, 
nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and finished 
wit , and (where his passions were not concerned) of a more 
refined, exquisite, ana penetrating judgment. If he had not 
so great a stock, as some have had who flourished formerly, 
of knowledge long treasured utr, he knew better by fer, than 
any man I ever was acquainted with, how to bring together, 
withm a short time, all that was neoewary to establish, to 
illustrate, and to decorate that side of the question he sup- 
ported, He stated hu matter sKLMJy and powerfully Be 
particularly excelled in ft most luminous explanation and 
display of his subject His style of argument was neither 
trite and vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse. He bit the House 
just between wind and water — And not being troubled with 
too anxious a teal for any matter in question, bo was never 
more tedious, or more earnest, than tho pre-con cm red opi- 
nions and present temper of his hearer* required j to whom 
he was always in perfect unison. He conformed exactly to 
th,e temper of tho House , and he seemed to guide, because 
he was also sure to follow it. 

I beg pardon. Sir, 1£ when I speak of this and of other greet 
men, I appear to digress in saying something of their ch*- 
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meters. In this eventful history of the revolutions of 
America, the characters of such men are of much importance. 
Groat 'men are the guide-posts and land-marks in the state. 
The credit of such men at court, or in the nation, is the sole 
cause of all the public measures. It would be an invidious 
tiling (most foreign, I trust, to what you think my disposition) 
toremark the errors into which the authority of great names 
has brought the nation, without doing justice, at the same 
time, to the great qualities whence that authority arose. The 
subject is instructive to those who wish to form themselves 
on whatever of excellence has gone before them. There are 
many young members in the House (such of late has been 
the rapid succession of public men) who never saw that pro- 
digy, Charles Townshend ; nor of course know what a fer- 
ment he was able to excite in everything by the violent 
ebullition of bis mixed virtues and failings. Tor failings lie 
bad undoubtedly — many of us remember them ; we are this 
day considering the effect of them. But he had no failings 
which wore not owing to a noble cause ; to an ardent, gener- 
ous, perhaps an immoderate, passion for fame; a passion 
which is the instinct of all great souls. lie worshipped that 
goddess wheresoever she appeared; hut he paid his particu- 
lar devotions to her in her favourite habitation, in her chosen 
temple, tho House of Commons. Besides the characters of 
the individuals that compose our body, it is impossible, Mr. 
Speaker, not to observe that this House 1ms a collective cha- 
racter of its own. That character too, however imperfect, is 
not unamiable. Like all great public collections of men, you 
possess a marked love of virtue and an abhorrence of vice. 
But among vices/there is none which the House nhliors in 
the same degree with obstinacy. Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly 
a great vice ; and in the changeful state of political affairs 
it is' frequently the cause of great mischief. It happens, 
however, very unfortunately, that almost the wholo line of 
the great and masculine virtues, constancy, gravity, mag- 
nanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, are closely allied 
to this disagreeable quality, of which you have so just nn ab- 
horrence ; and, in their excess, all these virtues very easily fall 
into it. He, who paid such a punctilious attention to all your 
feelings, certainly took care not to shock them by that Gee 
which is the most disgustful to you. 
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betrayed bnn sometime* mto the other extreme 
voted, and, m the 'year 1706, had been an advocate, for this 
stamp act Thing* and the dirpoaition of men's minds were 
changed. In ahort, the stamp act began to be no fanrante 
m this Hon so. He therefore attended at the pnvste meeting, 
m ■which the resolutions moved by a right honourable gen- 
tle man were settled , resolutions leading to the repeal The 
next day he voted for that repeal ; and he would hare spoken 
for it too, if an illneaa, (not, as was then given out, a political,) 
but to my knowledge, a very real Alness, had not prevented it 

The very next eesaicm, as the fashion of this world pevseth 
awnT, the ropool began to be in as bod an odour m tha Hcsue 
as the stamp act had been m the seasion before. To conform 
to the temper which begun to prevail, and to prevail mostly 
amongit those most in power, ne declared, very early in the 
winter, that a revenue mutt be had out of Amenta. In- 
stantly he waa tied down to hia engagements by some, who 
lind no objection to such experiments, when made at the cost 
of persona for whom they had no particular regard. The 
whole body of courtiers drove him onward. They alwtr* 
talked as if the king stood in a sort of humiliated atite, unKl 
something of the kind should be done. 

Here this extraordinary msn, then chanccflor of the cs- 
chequer, found himself in great strait*. To please urnttrsaHy 
was the object of hn life , but to tax and to please, no more 
than to love and to be wise, u not green to men. However, 
he attempted It. To render the tax palatable to the parti- 
sans of American revenue, he had a preamble stating the 
necessity of tuch a revenue. To dose with the American 
distinction, this revenue was extn-xai or port duty} bat 
again, to soften it to the other party, it wa* a doty of rtpplj 
To gratify the oolox ixit, it was laid on British manufacture*} 
to satisfy the mnrlanit of Britain , the duty was trivial, and 
(except that on tea, which touched only the denoted Eoit 
India Company) on none of the grand objects of commerce 
To counterwork the American contraband, the duty on tea 
was reduced from a shilling to thrce-pcnco. But to rccurc 
tta favour of thoae who would tax America, the accoc « 
collection waa changed, and, with the rest, it was levied in 
the colonies. ‘What need I say more P This flac-spun tcheoe 
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liad the usual sate of all exquisite policy. But the original plan 
of the duties, and the mode of executing that plan, both arose 
singly and solely from a love of our applause. He was truly 
the child of the House. He never thought, did, or said any- 
thing, hut with a view to you. He every day adapted him- 
self to your disposition ; and adjusted himself before it as at 
a looking-glass. 

He had observed (indeed it could not escape him) that 
several persons, infinitely his inferiors in all respects, had 
formerly rendered themselves considerable in this House by 
one method alone. They were a race of men (I hope in God 
the species is extinct) who, when they rose in their place, no 
man living could divine, from any known adherence to parties, 
to opinions, or to principles, from any order or system in 
their politics, or from any sequel or connexion in their ideas, 
what part they were going to take in any debate. It 
is astonishing how much this uncertainty, especially at criti- 
cal times, called the attention of all parties on such men. 
All eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear them ; 
each party gaped, and looked alternately for their vote, al- 
most to the end of their speeches. 'While the House hung 
in this uncertainty,, now the hear Jams rose from his side — 
now they rebellowed ' from the other; and that party, to 
whom they fell at length from their tremulous and dancing 
balance, always received them in a tempest of applause. The 
fortune of such men was a temptation too great to he resisted 
by one, to whom a single whiff of incense withheld gave 
much greater pain, than he received delight in the clouds of 
it, which daily rose about him from the prodigal superstition 
of innumerable admirers. He was a candidate for contradic- 
tory honours ; and hiB great aim was to make those agree in 
admiration of him who never agreed in anything else. 

Hence arose this unfortunate act, the subject of this day’s 
debate ; from_a disposition which, after making an American 
revenue to please one, repealed it to please others, and again 
revived it in hopes of pleasing a third, and of catching some- 
thing in the ideas of all. 

This revenue 'act of 1767 formed the fourth period of 
American policy. How we have fared since them w a 
woeful variety of schemes have been adopted ; what enforcing, 
and what repealing; what bullying, and what submitting: 
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what doing, and undoing ; what >t nmmg i and \rlL»t relarmr , 
■what aasembbe* diaiolved for not obeying, and called agtm 
without obedience , what troops sent out to quell renstanee, 
and an meeting that resiitance, readied , what ihifhnga, md 
change*, and jumbling* of all tmdi of mem at borne, which 
left no payability of order, conmrtency, vigour, or even to 
much u a decent unity of colour m any one public measure. 
— It a a tedious, irksome task. My duty may call me to 
open it out some other tune , on a farmer occasion 1 I tried 
your temper on a port of it 5 for the present I «b«11 forbear 
After all tbete change* and agitation*, your Immediate 
situation upon the question on your paper u at length brought 
to thi* 1 on have on act of parliament, stating, that “ it a 
expedient to raise a revenue m America.” By a pertul re- 
peal you annihilated the greatest part of that revenue, which 
Ihi* preamble declare* to be *o expedient. Ton hare rab- 
■titnted no other m the place of it A secretary of state 
has disclaimed, m the king’* noma all thought* of inch * 
nubttrtuticm m future. The praunple of thin disclaimer goes 
to what hti been left, u well as what has been repealed. 
He tax which linger* after it* companions (under a preamble 
declaring an American revenue expedient, and for the *ck 
purpose of supporting the theory eff that preamble) militate* 
with the assurance authentically conveyed to the colonies 5 
and l* an exhaustion source of jeahmiy and ammoaity On 
thu atate, whxh I take to be a fair one , not being able to 
discern any grounds of honour, advantage, peace, or power, 
for adhering, either to the act or to the preamble, I ihafl 
vote for the question which leads to the repeal of both 
If you do not fall m with this motion, then accure *cm£- 
thmg to fight fbr.eonmtent m theory and valuable in practice. 
If yon muit employ your atieugth, employ it to uphold you fa 
tome honourable right, or some profitable wrong If you are 
approbcnaive that t no concession recommended to you. though 
proper, ahoold be a mean* of drawing on you further but 
tmreaaonable claims, — why then employ your force in wp- 
perrting that reasonable concession againat tho*o unreaK®- 
able demands. Ton will employ it with more grace ; with 
better effect ; and with great probable concurrence of all the 
quiet and rational people in the province*, who are now 
» llrtololicm tn Wty, 1770 . 
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united witli, and hurried away by, tlie violent ; having indeed 
different dispositions, but a common interest. If you appre- 
hend that on a concession you shall be pushed by metaphy- 
sical process to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this ; when you have recovered 
your old, your strong, your tenable position, then face 
about — stop short — do nothing more — reason not at all— 
oppose the ancient policy and practice of the empire, as 
a rampart against the speculations of innovators on both 
sides of the question ; and you will stand on great, manly, 
and sure ground. • On this solid basis fix your machines, and 
they will draw worlds towards you. 

Tour ministers, in their own and his Majesty’s name, have 
already adopted the American distinction of internal and 
external duties. It is a distinction, whatever merit it may 
have, that was originally moved by the Americans them- 
selves ; and I think they will acquiesce in it, if they are not 
pushed with too much logic and too little sense, in all the 
-•consequences. That is, if external taxation be understood, 
as they and you understand it, when you please, to be not a 
distinction of geography, but of policy ; that it is a power for 
regulating trade, and not for supporting establishments. 
The distinction, which is as nothing With regard to right, is 
of most weighty consideration in practice. Recover your 
old ground, and your old tranquillity — try it — I am persuaded 
the Americans will compromise with you. When confidence 
is once restored, the odious and suspicious smimum jus will 
perish of course. The spirit of practicability, of moderation, 
and mutual convenience, will never call in geometrical ex- 
actness as the arbitrator of amicable settlement. Consult 
and follow your experience. Let not the long, story, with 
which I have exercised your patience, prove fruitless to your 
interests. 

Lor my part, I should choose (if I could have my wish) 
that the proposition of the honourable gentleman 1 for the 
repeal could go to America without the attendance of the 
penal bills. Alone I could almost answer for its success. I 
cannot be certain of its reception in the bad company it may 
keep. In such heterogeneous assortments, the most innocent 
person will lose the effect of, his innoceney. Though you 

' Mr. Fuller. 
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ahould (end out this angel of peace, yet you we sending cut 
a destroying angel too and what would bo the effect m the 
conflict of these two adverse spmta, or which would prado- 
mmato m the end, i» what I dare not say : whether the le- 
nient measure* would cause American portion to inhwde. w 
the se ver e would in crease it* fury — all this is in the hand of 
Providence. Yet now, even now, I should confide in the 
prevailing virtue and efflcn&oui operation of lenity, though 
working in darkness, and in chaoe, m the midst of all this 
unnatural and turbid ccrabmaban : 1 should hope it might 
produce order and beauty m the end. 

Let ub, Bit, embrace acme system or other before we end 
th» session. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw a 
productive revenue from- thence P If you do, speak out , 
name, fix, ascertain, this revenue, settle da quantity , define 
its objects , provide for its collection , end then Add when 
von have something to fight for If you murder, rob , if rcu 
kill, take possession i and do not appear in the character of 
madmen, as well as aesamma, violent, vindictive, bloody, and 
tyrannical, without an object. But may better counsels 
guide youl 

Agnm, and again, revert to your own principle* — seek 
peace and ensue it—dteve America, if she his taxable mat- 
ter in her, to tax herself. I am not hero going into the 
distinctions of rights, not attempting to mart their bounda- 
ries. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions ; I 
hate the very sound of them. Leave the Amen cans as they 
anciently stood, and these distractions, born of our unhappy 
contest, will die along with it. They and we, end their and 
our ancestors, have been happy under that system. Let the 
memoir of all aettona, m contradiction to that good old mode 
on both sides, be extfngtnabed for ever Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade j you hare always done it. 
thia be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen 
them by taxes j yon were not used to do to from the begin- 
ning Let this be your reason for not taxing These are 
the arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to 
the schools \ for there only they may bo discussed wd* 
asfety But mtemperately, unwisely, & tally, you soph*** 1, 
cate and poison the very source of government, by nrgio? 
subtle deductions, and consequences odious to those 1°° 
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govern, from tlie unlimited and illimitable nature of supremo 
sovereignty, you will teacli them by these means to call that 
sovereignty itself in question. When you drive him hard, 
the boar will surely turn upon the hunters. If that sove- 
reignty and their freedom cannot be reconciled, winch will 
they take ? They will cast your sovereignty in your face. 
Nobody will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the gentlemen 
on the other side call forth all their ability ; let the best of 
them get up, and tell me, what one character of liberty the 
Americans have, and what one brand of slavery they are free 
from, if they are bound in their property and industry, by all 
the restraints you can imagine on commerce, and at the same 
time are made pack-horses of every tax. you choose to impose, 
without the least share in granting them. "When they bear 
the burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? The English- 
man in America will feel that'thiB is slavery — that it is legal 
slavery, will be no compensation, either to his feelings or his 
understanding. 

A noble lord , 1 who spoke some time ago, is full of the fire 
of ingenuous youth ; and when he has modelled the ideas of 
a lively imagination by further experience, he will be an 
ornament to his country in either House. He has said, that 
the Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
against their parent ? He says, that if they are not free in 
their present state, England is not free ; because Manchester, 
and other considerable places, are not represented. So then, 
because some towns in England are not represented, America 
is to have no representative at all. They are “ our children ; ” 
but when children ask for bread we are not to give a stone. 
Is it because the natural resistance of things, and the various 
mutations of time, hinders our government, or any scheme of 
government, from being any more than a sort of approxima- 
tion to the right, is it therefore that the colonies are to recede 
from it infinitely ? When this child of ours wishes to assimi- 
late to its parent, and to reflect with a true filial resemblance 
the beauteous countenance of British liberty ; are we to turn 
to them the shameful parts of our constitution ? are wfe to 
give them our weakness for their strength ? our opprobrium 
1 Lord. Carmarthen. 
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for their glory P and the dough of ■lntery, which we me not 
able to work ofi^ to serre them for their freedom P 

If this bo the case, ask yourselves thu question, "Will they 
be content in inch a state of slavery P If not, loti to the 
consequences Eeflect how yon are to govern a people, who 
think they ought to be free, and think they are not. Tom 
scheme yields no revenue ; it yields nothing but discontent, 
disorder, disobedience , and snoh a the state of America, 
that after wading up to your eye* m blood, yon could only 
end just where yon begun , that la, to tax where no re ve n ue 
u to bo found, to — my voice fails me , my inclination indeed 
coma me no farther — all is confusion beyond rt 
“Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before I ait down 
I must say something to another point with which gentle- 
men urge us. What is to become of the declaratory act **• 
sorting the entirunem of British legislature aathomj, if w» 
abandon the practice of taxation P 
For my part I look upon the rights stated m that set, 
exactly m the manner in which I viewed them on its very 
first proposition, and which I hare often taken the liberty, 
with fjreat humility, to lay before you. I look, I ray, on the 
imperial rights of Great Britain, and the privilege* which the 
colonist* ought to enjoy under these rights, to be just tbe 
most reconcilable things m the world. The parliament of 
Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in two 
capacities one as tho local legislature of this island, provw 
mg for all thing* at horoCj immediately, and by no other In- 
strument than the executive power — The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial cksraeier; m 
which, as from the throne of heaven, she superintends all the 
several inferior legislatures, and guides and control* them aH» 
without annihilating any As all these provincial legislature* 
are onlj co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to be 
subordinate to her , elso thoy can neither preserve mutual 
pea oo, dot hope for mutual justice, nor cflhctnally afford 
mutual assistance It is necessary to ooereo the ncpbgw^ 
to restrain the violent, and to aid tho weak and deficient, by 
the overr u ling plenitude of her power She is never to in- 
trude into the place of the others, whilst they are equal to 
tho common end* of their institution. But in order to enable 
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parliament to answer all these omls of provident and bonefi- 
cent superintendence, her powers must he boundless. The 
gentlemen who think the powers of parliament, limited, may 
please themselves to talk of requisitions. Hut suppose the 
requisitions are not obeyed? "\Vhnt! Shall there be no re- 
served power in the empire, to snpplv a deficiency whieh may 
weaken, divide, and dissipate the whole ? We are engaged 
in war — the secretary of state calls upon the colonies to con- 
tribute — some would do it. 1 think most would cheerfully 
furnish whatever is demanded — one or two. suppose, hang 
hack, and. casing themselves, let the stress of the draft lie on 
the others — surely it is proper, that some authority might 
legally say — “Tax yourselves for the common supply, or par- 
liament will do if for you/’ This backwardness was, as 1 am 
told, actually the case of Pennsylvania for some short time 
towards the beginning of the InM war, owing to some in- 
ternal dissensions in the colony. But whether the fact were 
so, or otherwise, the case is equally to he provided for by a 
competent sovereign power. But then this ought to he no 
ordinary power; nor ever used in the first instance. This is 
what I meant, when I have said at various times, that 1 con- 
sider the power of taxing in parliament as an instrument of 
empire, and not ns a means of supply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the constitution of the British em- 
pire, as distinguished from the constitution of Britain; and 
on these grounds I think subordination and liberty may he 
sufficiently reconciled through the whole ; whether to serve 
a refining speeulatist, or a factious demagogue, 1 know not; 
hut enough surely for the ease and hnppiness of man. 

Sir, whilst we held this happy course, we drew more from 
the colonies than all the impotent violence of despotism ever 
could extort from them. Wc did this abundantly in the last 
war. It has never been once denied — and what reason have 
we to imagine that the colonics would not have proceeded in 
supplying government as liberally, if you had not stepped in 
and hindered them from contributing, by interrupting the 
channel in which their liberality flowed with so strong a 
course ; by attempting to take, instead of being satisfied to 
receive ? Sir William Temple says, that Holland lias loaded 
itself with ten times the impositions which it revolted from 
Spain rather than submit to. He says true. Tyranny is a 
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poor provider It knows neither how to accumulate, nor 
now to extract. 

I charge therefore to thrs new and unfortunate Byitem the 
loss not only of jpeqee, of onion, and of commerce, but even 
of revenue, which it* friends are contending for • — It a 
morally certain, that we ham lort at least a mill ion of free 
grants since the peace. I think we havo lost a great dal 
more , and that those, who look for a revenue from the pro* 
nncea, never could hare pursued, even in that light, a cwne 
more directly repugnant to their purposea 

Now, Sir, £ trait I have shown, first on that narrow ground 
which the honourable gentleman measured, that you arc 
likely to lone nothing by complying with the motion, except 
what you have lort already I ham shown afterwards, that 
m time of peace you flourished in commerce, and, when war 
required it, bad gnffiqaat aid from tbo eoloweo, whde you 
pursued your ancient policy ; that you threw orcrythmg 
mto confusion when you made the stamp act ; and that you 
restored everything to peace and order when you repealed it 
I havo shown that the revrral of the system of taxation bat 
produced tbo very worst effects j and that the partial repnd 
nas produced, not partial good, but universal era. Let these 
oanm derations, founded on farts, not one of which can lx? 
denied, bring us back to our reason by tbo rood of our ex 
penenco. 

I cannot, aa I hare said, answer far mixed measures hut 
aurely this mixture of lenity would giro the wholo a better 
chance of anoce*#. When you once regain confidence, tbo 
way will be dear before you. Then you may enforce tbo act 
of navigation when it ought to be enforced. Ton will yocr- 
selvo* open it where it ought still further to bo opened. Pro- 
ceed in what you do, whatever you do, from policy, and not 
from rancour Let us act like men, let us act like gbitc smem 
Let u* hold somo sort of consist on t conduct. — It U agreed 
that a rorerrue is not to be had m America. If wo loaetbo 
profit, let ns get nd of tbo odium. 

On this basin®* of America, I confess I am serious, era* 
to sadness I hare had but one opinion concerning it trace 
I tat, and before 1 sat, in parliament. Tbo noble laid 1 will, 
as us ual, probably attnbuto the part taken by mo and ntf 
1 Loul North. 
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friends in this business, to a desire of getting his places. _ Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I deprived him of 
it, I should take away most of his wit, and all his argument. 
But I had rather hear the brunt of all -his nut, and indeed 
blows much heavier, than stand answerable to God for em- 
bracing a system that tends to the destruction of somp of 
the very best and fairest of his works. But I know the map 
of England, as well as the noble lord, 1 or as any other person ; 
and I know that the way I take is not the road to prefer- 
ment. My excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
floor 2 has trod that road with great toil for upwards of 
twenty years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
lord’s destination. However, the tracks of my worthy friend 
are those I have ever wished to follow ; because I lcnow they 
lead to honour. Long may we tread the same road together ; 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us on 
our journey ! I honestly and solemnly declare, I have in all 
seasons adhered to the system of 1766, for no other reason, 
than that I think it laid deep in your truest interest — and 
that, by limiting the exercise, it fixes, on the firmest found- 
ations, a real, consistent, well-grounded authority in parlia- 
ment. Hntil you come back to that system, there will be 
no peace for England. 


1 Lord North. 


3 Mr. Dowdeswell. 
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EDITOR 8 ADVERTISEMENT 

"We believe there u no need of an apology to the public 
for offering to them anv genuine Speedier of Mr Burke 
the two contained m this publication undoubtedly are to. 
Hie general approbation they met with (a* we hear) from all 
pertiea at Bristol, persuades ua that a good edition of them 
will not be unacceptable in London , which we own to be 
the inducement, and wo hope i> a justification, of our offer- 
ing rt. 

We do not preaume to desamt on the merit of there 
Speeches j hut aa it la no lees new, than honourable, to find 
a popular candidate, at a popular election, daring to arow 
hta dissent from certain points that hare boon considered as 
■very popular objects, and maintaining himself on the manly 
confidence of ha own opinion , so, we must rar, that it doc* 
great credit to the people of England, si it proves to the 
world, that, to insure thetr confidence, it fi not neceaaary to 
flatter them, or to affect a subaemency to their paasion* or 
their prejudice*. 

It may be necessary to premise, that at the opening of tbs 
poll tho candidates were Lord Clare, Mr Bnckdnle, the frn* 
last members, and Mr Crugcr, a considerable merchant at 
Bristol On the second day of tho poll, Lord Clare declined \ 
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and a considerable body of gentlemen, who had wished that 
the city of Bristol should, at this critical season, be repre- 
sented by some gentleman of tried abilities and known com- 
mercial knowledge, immediately put Mr. Burke in. nomina- 
tion. Some of them set off express for London to apprize 
that gentleman of this event ; but he was gone to Malton in 
Yorkshire. The spirit and active zeal of these gentlemen fol- 
lowed him to Malton. They arrived there just after Mr. 
Burke’s election for that place, and invited him to Bristol. 

Mr. Burke, as be tells us in his first Speech, acquainted 
his constituents with the honourable offer that was made 
him; and, with their consent, he immediately set off for 
Bristol on the Tuesday at six in the evening ; he arrived at 
Bristol at half-past two in the afternoon on Thursday the 
13th of October, being the sixth day of the poll. 

He drove directly to the mayor’s house, who not being at 
home, he proceeded to the Guildhall, where he ascended the 
hustings, and having saluted the electors, the sheriffs, and 
the two candidates, be reposed himself for a few minutes, and 
then addressed the electors in a speech which was received 
with great and universal applause and approbation. 


AT HIS ABBIYAL AT BEISTOL. 

Gentlemen, 

I am come hither to solicit in person, that favour which 
my friends have hitherto endeavoured to procure for me, by 
the most obliging, and to me the most honourable, exertions. 

I have so high an opinion of the great trust which you 
have to confer on this occasion ; and, by long experience, so 
just a diffidence in my abilities to fill it in a manner adequate 
even to my own ideas, that I should never have ventured of 
myself to intrude into that awful situation. But since I am 
called upon by the desire of several respectable fellow-sub- 
jects, as I have done at other times, I give up my fears to 
their wishes. "Whatever my other deficiencies may be, I do 
not know what it is to be wanting to my friends. 
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I am not fond of attempting to raise public expectation 
by great promise*. At tin* time, there ia much anna to 
consider, and very little to presume. "We teem to be sp- 
proa clung to a great emit in our affairs, which call* for the 
•whole wisdom of the wisest among u», without being tile to 
assure cmroelrca, that any wisdom can preserve u» from many 
and great inconveniences Ton know I speak af out unhappy 
contest with America. I confess, it i* a matter cm which I 
look down a* from a prcapiee It it difficult m itself and it 
is rendered more intricate by a great variety of plan* of con- 
duct. I do not mean to enter into them I will not lufpect 
a want of good intention in faming them. But however 

E ure the intention* of their anthers may have been, we *H 
now that the erent has been unfortunate The menu of 
recovering our aflhira are not obvious. Bo many great ques- 
tions of commerce, of finance, of constitution ana of policy, 
are involved in this American deliberation, that I due en- 
gage for nothing, but that I shall give it, without any pre- 
dilection to former opinion*, or any sinister bias whatsoever, 
tbe moat honest ana impartial consideration of which I am 
capable. The public has a full right to it , and this great 
atv, a main pillar in the commercial interest of Great Bri- 
tain, must totter on its base by the slightest mutate with 
regard to our American measures. 

Thu* muob, however, I think it not amis* to lav before 
you , That I am not, I hope, apt to toko up or lay down joJ 
opinion* lightly I hare held, and ever shall maintain, to 
the best or my power, unimpaired and undimmubed, tbe 

i ust, wise, and necessary constitutional superiority of Greet 
In tain. This is necessary for America as well *» for u*. I 
never mean to depart from it Whatever may be lost by it, 
I avow it. Tho forfeiture even of your favour, If by such * 


declaration I could forfeit it, though the first object of rot 
me disculso mr sentiments on this 


ambition, never will make me disguise my sentiments o 
subject. , 

But, — I have ever had * dear opinion, and havo ever bew 
a constant correspondent conduct, that this superiority a 
con* utent with dll the liberties a sober and spirited Amentia 
ought to desire. I never mean to put any colonut, or any 
human creature, w * situation not becoming a free-mam To 
reconcile Bnti*h superiority with American liberty *h-di be 
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public service and u great questions rektrve to cor cm- 
merce and colonies were immine nt, that in such * 

might den re authority and support from the rrprt*euUi» 
of this great commercial city , they desired me therr£ rt ti 
set off without delay, very well persuaded that 1 nrrvr w 
forget my obligati am to them, or to my fnendij fc* ™ 
choice they had made of me. From that time to than*b® 
I have not alept , and if I ihould have the honour cl bc*{ 
freely choeon by von, I hope I shall be a* far from dan Do- 
ing or sleeping When your service require* me to he '***“' 
aal have been in coming to offer Inyself a candidate ft 1 
favour 


TO THE KLEOTOBS OF BRISTOL, 

oir eh Trsnro declared bt tub anuurra, dol t eli oti* 
obb op the BzrjinairaTi.TTvrs nr parliahitt ^ 
THAT CHIT, 

oar THUSSOAX Till THUD 07 FOVZJOKX, 177 A 

Qmmj5inar, 

I cannot avoid sympathising strongly with the feeb*? 1 
of the gentleman who has received the same honour that jw* 
have conferred on me. If be, who mu bred and passed!^ 
whole life amongst you, if he who through the easy S 1 *^ 
tmna of acquaintance, friendship, and esteem, has obtau^* 
the honour, which seems of itself naturally and almost »* 
sensibly, to meet with thoso, who, by the oven tenon* w 
pleasing manner* and social virtue*, slide mto the krre *■>» 
confidence of their feUow-cihxeDS ; — if ho cannot speak mu 
with great emotion on this subject, surrounded a* he is 00 ^ 
aides with his old friends j you will have the goodness to *** 
cu*e me, if my real, unaffected embarrassment jirorrnt* 
from eiprewmg my gratitude to you as I ongbt. 

I was brought hither under the disadvantage of bong 
known, even by sight, to any of you No previous c*n°o 
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was made for me. I was put in nomination after the poll was 
opened. I did not appear until it was far advanced. If, 
\mdcr all these accumulated disadvantages, your good opinion 
has carried me to this happy point of success ; you null par- 
don me, if I can only say to you collectively, as I said to you 
individually, simply, and plainly, I thank you — I am obliged 
to you — I am not insensible of your kindness. 

This is all that I am able to say for the inestimable favour 
you have conferred upon mo. But I cannot be satisfied, 
without saying a little more in defence of the right you have 
to confer such a favour. The person that appeared here as 
counsel for the candidate, who so long and so earnestly so- 
licited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that a very great 
part of you have any votes to give. Ho fixes a standard 
period of time in his own imagination, not what tho law de- 
tines, but merely what the convenience of his client suggests, 
by which he would cut off, at one stroke, all those freedoms 
which are the dearest privileges of your corporation ; which 
the common law authorizes; which your magistrates are 
compelled to grant ; which come duly authenticated into this 
court ; and are saved in the clearest words, and with the most 
religious care and tenderness, in that very act of parliament, 
which was made to regulate the elections by freemen, and to 
prevent all possible abuses in making them. 

I do not intend to argue the matter here. My learned 
counsel has supported your cause with his usual ability ; the 
worthy sheriffs have acted with their usual equity, and I have 
no doubt, that the same equity, which dictates the return, 
will guide the final determination. I had the honour, in 
conjunction with many far wiser men, to contribute a very 
small assistance, but, however, some assistance, to the form- 
ing the judicature which is to try such questions. It would 
be unnatural in me to doubt the justice of that court, in the 
trial of my own cause, to wliich I have been so active to give 
jurisdiction over every other. 

- I assure the worthy freemen, and this corporation, that, if 
the gentleman perseveres in the intentions which his present 
warmth dictates to him, I will attend their cause with dili- 
gence, and I hope with effect. Bor, if I know anything of 
myself, it is not my own interest in it, but my full convic- 
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turn, that induce* me to teE you — I thnl {here u not a 
thadow of doubt i* the cut* 

I do not imagine that yon find roe rash in declaring my- 
self, or very forward in troubling ycrn. Prom the beginning 
to the end of the election, I have kept silence m all mattcn 
of discussion. I have never asked a question of a Toter on 
the other side, or supported a doubtful vote on raj own. I 
respected the abilities of my managers , I relied on the can- 
dour of the court. I think the worthy shenfla will bear me 
witness, that I hare never once made an attempt to impose 
upon them reason, to surprise their justice, or to ruffle tberir 
temper I stood on the hustings (except whon I gave ray 
thanks to those who favoured me with tneir rotes) less lie 
n candidate, than an unooncemed spectator of a public pro- 
ceeding But here the face of things is altered. Here is an 
attempt for a general aassacre of suffrages , an attempt, by 
a promiscuous carnage of friend t and joe*, to exterminate 
above two thousand rote*, m eluding term hundred polled fir 
the gentleman hiuuelf, t tho acre complaint, and who would 
destroy the friends whom he has obtained, only because bo 
cannot obtain as many of them as he wishes. 

How be will be permitted, m another place, to stultify *nd 
disable himself, ana to plead against his own act*, is another 
question. The law will decide it- I shall only speak of it 
as it concerns the propriety of public conduct m this city I 
do not pretend to lay down rules of decorum for other gentle- 
men. Tboy aro best judges of the mode of proceeding that 
31 recommend them to the favour of then- fcDow-atuens. 
a at I confess I should look rather awkward, if I had been 
the very first to produce th* netc come* (f freedom, if I bad 
persisted in producing them to the last t ii I had ran racked, 
with the most unremitting industry and tho most penetrat- 
ing research, tho remotest comers of the kingdom to discover 
them , if I were then, oil at once, to turn short, and declare, 
that I had been sporting all this while with tho right of 
election , and that I had hern drawing out a poll, upon no 
sort of rational grounds, which disturbed tho peace of my 
follow-cat uen* for a month together— I really, for my parr, 
should appear awkward under eueh cinmravtancrs. 

It would bo still mom awkward m me, if I were gravely to 
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look Ibe sheriffs in tlio face, nnd to tell them, they were not 
to determine my cause on my own .principles ; not to make 
the return upon those votes upon which I had rested my 
election. Such would he my appearance to the court nnd 
magistrates. 

But how should I appear to the voiers themselves ? If I 
had gone round to the citizens entitled to freedom, and 
squeezed them by the hand — “ Sir, I humbly beg your vote 
— I shall be eternally thankful — may I hope for the honour 
of your support? — Well! — come — we shall see you at the 
council-house.” — If I were then to deliver them to my 
managers, pack them into tallies, vote them off in court, nnd 
when I heard from the bar — “ Such a one only ! nnd such a 
one for ever! — lio’s my man!” — “Thank you, good Sir — 
Hah! my worthy friend! thank you kindly — that’s an 
honest fellow — bow is your good family?” — "Whilst these 
words Avere hardly out of my mouth, if I should have wheeled 
round at once, and told them — “ Get you gone, you pack of 
worthless felloAvs ! you haA r e no votes — you are usurpers ! 
you are intruders on the rights of real freemen !• I Avill have 
nothing to do with you ! you ought ncA'er to have been pro- 
duced at this election, and the sheriffs ought not to have ad- 
mitted you to poll.” 

Gentlemen, 1 1 should make a strange figure if my conduct 
had been of this sort. I am not so old an acquaintance of 
yours as the worthy gentleman. Indeed I could not have 
ventured on such ldnd of freedoms with you. But I tlm 
bound, and I Avill endeavour, to have justice done to the 
rights of freemen ; even though I should, at the same time, 
be obliged to vindicate the former 1 part of my antagonist’s 
conduct against his own present inclinations. 

I owe myself, in all things, to all the freemen of this city. 
My particular friends have a demand on me that I should 
not deceive their expectations. Never was cause or man 
supported vrith more constancy, more activity, more spirit. 
I have been supported with a zeal indeed and heartiness in 
my friends, winch (if their object had been at all propor- 
tioned .to their endeavours) could never be sufficiently com- 
mended. They supported me upon the most liberal princi- 

1 Mr. Brickdale opened liis poll, it seems, with a tally of those very 
kind of freemen, and voted many hundreds of them. 
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plo*. They wished that the roemben for Brntol ahonld be 
choeen for the city, and for their country at Urge, and not 
far tbemadres. 

Bo fax they are not disappointed. If I pooew nothing 
else, I om mm I potscaa the temper that is fit for your 
aemce I hwif nothing of Bristol, hot by the fhYtmn I 
hare reomved, and the virtues I have seen ejerted in it 

X shall ever reta in , what I now feel, the most perfect and 
grateful attachment to my friends — and I hare no cmmfce* , 
no resentment I never can consider fidelity to engagement*, 
and constancy in friendship*, bnt with tb© higbcat approba- 
tion , or on when those noble qualities are employed igunst 
my own prs tensions. The gentleman, who is not to fortunate 
aa I hare been m this contest, e^joya, in thu respect, a ren- 
aolation full of honour both to Mmself and to hta friends. They 
hare certainly left nothing undone far hia acrnca 

Aa for the tnfimg petulance, which the rage of party stir* 
up in little minds, though it should show itself area in this 
court, it has not made the slightest impression on mo Tho 
highest Sight of tuch clamorous bird* is ranged m an infe- 
rior reign of the air AVe bear them, and we look upon 
thorn, just as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy tho serene afr 
cm your lofty roeka, look down upon the gulls that skim the 
mud of your nrer, when it ia exhausted of ita tide. 

I am sorry I cannot conclude without aoytog a word on a 
topic touched upon hr my worthy colleague. I with that 
topic had been paased by at a timo when I haro ao little 
lotaure to diacusa it But tmeo he ha* thought proper to 
throw it out, I owe you a clear explanation of my poor sen- 
timent* on that subject 

He tell* yon that ** tho topic of instruction* ha* oenmooed 
much altercation and imeasniew m tbia city,” and he ex- 
presses himself (if I understand him rightly) in far our of the 
coerciro nuthonty of auch instruction*. 

Certainly, gentlemen, It ought to be the happiness and 
glory of a representative to lire m tho strictest union, the 
closest correspondence, and the most unrreorred coramuw- 
cation with hi* constituent*. Their wishes ought to hrre 
great weight with bim j their opinion, high respect ? their 
bus me**, unremrtted attention. It is hi* duty to nrnflre in* 
repose, hi* pleasures, his satisfactions, to their*, and abort 
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nil, ever, nml in nil cases, to prefer (heir interest to his own. 
But his unbiassed opinion. his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not lo sacrifice lo you, to nny man, 
or to nny set of men living. These he docs not derive from 
your pleasure; no, nor from (he law and the constitution. 
They are n trust from Providence, for (lie abuse of which lie 
is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, not 
his industry only, hut his judgment ; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient 
to yours. If that be nil, the thing is innocent. If govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and legis- 
lation are matters of reason and judgment, ami not of inclin- 
ation; and what sort of reason is that, in which the deter- 
mination precedes the discussion; in which one set of men 
deliberate, and another decide; and where those who form 
the conclusion arc perhaps three hundred miles distant from 
those who hear the arguments? 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of nil men ; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always to rejoice to hear ; and which 
lie ought always most seriously to consider. But authori- 
tative instructions ; mandates issued, which the member 
is hound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience, — these are things utterly un- 
known to tho laws of this land, and which arise from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our 
constitution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests ; which interests each must maintain, as 
an agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates ; 
hut parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with 
one interest, that of the whole ; where, not local purposes, 
not local prejudices, ought to guide, hut the general good, 
resulting from the general reason of the whole. You choose 
a member indeed ; hut when you have chosen him, he is not 
member of Bristol, but lie is a member of parliament. If the 
local constituent should have an interest, or should form an 
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hasty opinion, evidently opposite to the red good of the rat 
of the community, the member for that place ought to bo as 
far, w any other, from any endeavour to give it effect I beg 
pardon for iayrng so much on this subject, I have been un- 
willingly drawn into it , hut X thall ever use a respectful 
frankness of communication with yon. Tour faithful friend, 
your devoted servnnt, I aboil be to the end of my life : a 
Sattqrer yon do not with for On thn pomt of instructions, 
however, I think it scarcely possible wo ever can have any 
sort of difference Perhaps I may giro yon too much, rather 
than too little, trouble- 

From the first hour X was encouraged to court your favour, 
to thru happy day erf obtaining it, I nave never promised yon 
anything out humble and persevering endeavours to do my 
duty The weight of that duty, I eon less, makes me tremble , 
and whoever well considers what it is, of all things m the 
world, will fly from what 1ms the least likeness to a positive 
and precipitate engagement To be a good member of par- 
liament is, let me tell yon, no eosj task ; especially at this 
time, when there 11 bo strong a disposition to run into the 
perilous extremes of serrilo compliance or wild popularity 
To unit* circumspection with vigour, is absolutely necessary , 
hut it is extremely difficult We are now members for a 
noh commaraal city , this city, however, is but a port of * 
neb commercial nation, the interests of which are vanoos, 
multiform, and intneoto We are memhera for that great 
nation, which however is itself but part of a great nspire, «« 
tended by our virtu o and our fortune to the farthest limits 
of the east and of the west All tbeso wide-spread interest* 
must bo considered , must bo compared j must be rcconakd, 
if possible We are members for a frt* country , and surely 
we all know, that the machine of a free constitution a do 
simple thing , but a* intricate and as delicate at it i» valu- 
able. We arc members in a great and ancient monarchy , 
and wo must preserve religiously the true legal rights of 
the sovereign, which form the key-stone that binds together 
the noble and wcli-constrnetcd arch of our empire and ocr 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced powers 
must ever bo a critical thing As such I mean to touch 
that part of it which comes within my roach. I know my 
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inability, and I wish for support from every quarter. In 
particular I shall aim at the friendship, and shall cultivate 
the best correspondence, of the worth)' colleague you have 
given me. 

I trouble you no further than once more to thank you all ; 
you, gentlemen, for your favours; the candidates, for their 
temperate and polite behaviour; and the sheriffs, for a con- 
duct which may give a model for all who are in public 
stations. 


SPEECn 


MOVING ms RESOLUTIONS 


CONOILUTION WH TEE COLONIES, 

ItAKOH 22, IT76. 

I hofe. Bit, that, notwithstanding the aoatenty of the 
Chair, your good- nature mil incline you to tome degree of 
indulgence toward* human frailty Ton mil not think it 
unnatural, that thoeo who hare an object depending, which 
■tronglr engage* their hope* and fear*, ahould be tomewhat 
indinoa. to aaperetition. An I camo into the Ucnito full of 
anxiety about the erent of my motion, I found, to my uv 
, finite BUrpnae, that the grand penal hill, by which ho had 
pot*ed aentence oa the trade and rottenance of America, 
la to be returned to ns from the other Ilouac. 1 Idoconfeoi, 
I could not help looking on thi* eTont ai n fortunate omen 
I look upon it a* a aort of pTtmdcntial farour , by which wa 
are put one© more in powesjion of our deliberative capacity, 
upon a btuine** to very queetionablo in itn natorc, ao very 
uncertain in It* iwue. By tho return of thin bOJ, whfca 
•eemed to haTO tnkeu ita wgbt for errr, we are at thli very 
in*tant nearly as free to choose a plan for our American ro- 
rermnent aa we were on the Cr*t day of the kwIou J£ Sir, 
we mclino to the tide of conciliation, we ore not at all cm- 

1 Tb* Act to rwtimla ibo tndo and com m erce of tb« pm bee* of Mi*- 
mc±m*ertl« Bar *od f>r» IIimpiifiT, ttd cotccV* or CorrrweUnit »nd 
Rhode T«und * md Pnjryloic* PUauilon, fa Souh A. meric*, to fJrctl 
Britain, Ireland, »nd the Briluh I*twdi In the V. e*t IadJrr; *a4 to 
prohlba ruch prtnlnrti *nd cokurW from auryin* on inr tWyry t* tt* 
b*ak» of Newfoundland. «>d other jdire* therein mcirnaocd, under e*r- 
i»ln condition* ud limtitduo*- 
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barrassed (unless we please to make ourselves so) by any 
incongruous mixture of coercion and restraint. We are 
therefore called upon, as it were by a superior warning voice, 
again to attend to America ; to attend to the whole of it to- 
gether ; and to review the subject with an unusual degree of 
care and calmness. 

Surely it is an awful subject; or there is none so on. this 
side of the grave. . When I first had the honour of a seat 
in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed themselves 
upon us, as the most important and most delicate object of 
parliamentary attention. My little share in this great deli- 
beration oppressed me. I found myself a partaker in a very 
high trust ; and having no sort of reason to rely on the 
strength of my natural abilities for the proper execution of 
that trust, I was obliged to take more than common pains to 
instruct myself in everything which relates to our colonies. 
I was not less under the necessity of forming some fixed ideas 
concerning the general policy of the British empire. Some- 
thing of this sort seemed to be indispensable ; in order, amidst 
so vast a fluctuation of passions and opinions, to concentre my 
thoughts ; to ballast my conduct ; to preserve me from being 
blown about by every wind of fashionable doctrine. I really 
. did not think it safe, or manly, to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in perfect 
concurrence with a large majority in this House. Bowing 
' under that high authority, and penetrated with' the sharp- 
ness and strength of that early impression, I have continued 
ever since, without the least deviation, in my original senti- 
ments. Whether this be owing to an obstinate perseverance 
in error, or to a religious adherence to what appears to me 
truth and reason, it is in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
during this interval, more frequent changes in their senti- 
ments and their conduct, than could be justified in a particular' 
person upon the contracted scale of private information. But 
though I do not hazard anything approaching to censure on 
the motives of former parliaments to all those alterations, 
one fact is undoubted, — that under them the state of A merica 
has been kept' in continual agitation. Everything adminis- 
tered as remedy to the public complaint, if it did not produce, 

2 g 2 , 
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wns at leest followed by, on heightening of the distemper i 
until, by a Ttmety of experiments, that important country hu 
been brought into her.prueent situation ; — a situation which 
I Trill not miscall, which I dare not name , which I scarcely 
knurr how to comprehend in the term* of any description. 

In this posture, Bit, thingi stood at the beginning of tho 
session. About that tune, a worthy member 1 of great parlia- 
mentary experience, who, m the year 1760, filled tho charr of 
the American com nntteornth much abbitr, took me aaido, and, 
lamenting the present aspect of our politic*, told me, things 
were come to such a paw, that our former methods of pro- 
ceeding in the House would he no longer tedemtedj That the 
public tribunal (newer too indulgent to a long and unsuccess- 
ful opposition) would now scnrtmiie our conduct with un- 
usual serenty 'Hiat the reiy wieiwitndea and shifting* of 
mnnsteml meftsnrea, instead of connoting their author* of 
inconstancy and want of system, would bo taken as an occa- 
sion of charging us with a predetermined discontent, which 
nothing could satisfy , whilst sre accused every measure of 
rigour os cruel, and erery proposal of lenity as weak and 
trreeolnta. The public, ho said, would not hare patience to 
see us play the game out with our adrerame* t wo must pro- 
duce our hand. Ik would bo expected, that those who for 
many years had been octirc in each affairs should show, that 
they Kad formed some dear and decided idea of tho pnn- 
aplea of colony government , and were capable of drawing 
out something liko a platform of the ground which might be 
laid for future and permanent tranquillity 

I felt the troth of what my bon. fnend r e p resented , bat 
I folt my situation too. Ha application might hare been 
made with for greater propriety to many other gentlemen. 
No man was indeed errer better disposed, or worse qualified, 
for such an undertaking, than mvWlf Though I care to 
far m to his opinion, that I immediately threw my thought* 
into a sort of parliament ary form, 1 w** by no means 
equally ready to produce them. It generally argues some 
degree of natural impotence of mind, or some want of 
knowledge of tho world, to hazard plans of government ex- 
cept from a seat of authority Propositions are made, cot 
only ineffectually, but somewhat disreputably, when tho mind* 

• >lr Row Toller 
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of men are not properly disposed for their reception ; and for 
my part, I am not' ambitious of ridicule ; not absolutely a 
candidate for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak tbe plain trutb, I have in general no 
very exalted opinion of tbe virtue of paper government ; nor 
of any politics in which the plan is to he wholly separated 
from the execution. But when I saw that anger and violence 
prevailed every day more and more ; and that things were 
hastening towards an incurable alienation of our colonies ; I 
confess my caution gave way. I felt this, as one of those 
few moments in which decorum yields to a higher duty. 
Public calamity is a mighty leveller ; and there are occasions 
when any, even the slightest, chance of doing good, must be 
laid hold on, even hy the most inconsiderable person. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so great and 
so distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an un- 
dertaking that would ennoble the flights of the highest 
genius, and obtain pardon for the efforts of the meanest un- 
derstanding. Struggling a good while with these thoughts, 
hy degrees I felt myself more firm. 1 derived, at length, 
some confidence from what in other circumstances usually 
produces timidity. I grew less anxious, even from the idea 
of my own insignificance. Nor, judging of what you are by 
what you ought to be, I persuaded myself that you would 
not reject a reasonable proposition because it had nothing 
but its reason to recommend it. On the other hand, being 
totally destitute of all shadow of influence, natural or adven- 
titious, I was very sure, that, if my proposition were futile 
or dangerous ; if it were weakly conceived, or improperly 
timed, there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, 
dazzle, or delude you. You will see it just as it is : and 
you will treat it just as it deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium 
of war ; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negotiations •, not peace to arise out of 
universal discord, fomented from principle, in all parts of the 
empire ; not peace to depend on the juridical determination 
of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace ; 
sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts. — • 
It is peace sought in the spirit of peace ; and laid in princi- 
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pies purely pacific. I propose, by rcmonng tbo ground of 
the difference, and by restoring tbo former unsntpectimj am- 
Jidenct of tkt colowet t n the mother country, to giro perma- 
nent Batmfiushon to your people , mid (far from a scheme of 
ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other in the 
seme act, and by the bond of the very same interest ■which 
reconcile* them to British government. 

My idea la nothing more. Befined policy ever has been tbo 
parent of confusion , and ever will be so, as long a* the world 
endures. Plain good intention, winch n as easily discovered 
*t the find new, os fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me 
any, of no menu force in the government of mankind. Ge- 
nuine simplicity of heart is on healing and cementing prin- 
ciple. liy plan, therefore, being formed upon the most 
simple grounds imaginable, may disappoint some people, 
wben they hear it. It has nothing to recommend it to the 
pruriency of canone ears There a nothing at all new and 
captivating in it It hss nothing of the splendour of the 
project, which lina been lately km upon your table hr the 
noble lord m the blue riband 1 It doe* not Jmopoee to fill 
your lobby with squabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interposition of your mace, at every instant, to keep tlx* 
peace amongst them. It does not institute a magnificent 
auction of finance, where captivated provinces come to ge- 
neral ransom by bidding against each other, until yon knock 
down the hammer, and determine a proportion of payments 
beyond all the power* of algebra to equaluo and nettle. 


1 u Thai -when the fCrrcnur, coaacO, or aawtnbiy , or jenml amU tit 
any of bb Majesty's pcoi iaeo i or colocks in Amcrfc*, sbail 10 

sale provision, to tie e*m Jit lorn, eimrmtttacr*, and 

of rad> province or eefotry tor corrtribotfc* their proper/** to tbo «•***■" 
(»odi proportion to ba raked under tbs authority of tbs framl 
court, or general assembly, of srxh proriacs or cotocy, and d£*po«bIa 
by narflaajnrt,) and shall n pog r to mak* prorlrice si to fot tbo ra rf*^ 
of the civil p j T er inncnt, aad tbo administration of Justice tn sorb province 
or colony, it wOl bo proper, (f trek propotol skafl 4* opproced ty AbVe- 
Jatw, taid CU tire if Pnrai»r*r, and for ao ton* u ***h protwwo 
»yn be made arvordteciy, to forbear, b\ mpertof m A prwniut wr 
to levy anv daty, tax, or uveatni, or to Impose any further duty, tax, 
or MKMatat, except such dotles U toaj b* expedkat to eoctmee to 
tery or Impose, for tba repalstioo of commerce [ the nett proist# of <« 
duties la*t mentioned to bo rarrbd to the amroxt of such proviso* or 
CTdonv respectively Revolution moved by Lord North In tbo corajxit- 
tee i and a g r e e d to by the floese, ?7ci Feb-, 1775. 
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The plan •which I shall presume to suggest, derives, how- 
ever, one great advantage from the proposition and registry 
of that noble lord’s project. The idea of conciliation is ad- 
missible. First, the House, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the noble lord, has admitted, notwithstanding the 
menacing front of our address, notwithstanding our heavy 
bill of pains and penalties — that we do not think ourselves 
precluded from all ideas of free grace and bounty. 

The House has gone further ; it has declared conciliation 
admissible , previous to any submission on the part of America. 
It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, and has ad- 
mitted, that the complaints of our former modo of exerting 
the right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. That right 
thus exerted is allowed to have had something reprehensible 
in it ; something unwise, or something grievous ; since, in 
the midst of our heat and resentment, we, of ourselves, have 
proposed a capital alteration ; and, in order to get rid of 
what seemed so very exceptionable, have instituted a mode 
that is altogether new ; one that is, indeed, wholly alien 
from all the ancient methods and forms of parliament. 

The jirinciplc of this proceeding is largo enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the noble lord for carry- 
ing his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very in- 
differently suited to the end; and this I shall endeavour to 
show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I take 
my ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give peace. 
Peace implies reconciliation; and, where there has been a 
material dispute, reconciliation docs in a manner always 
imply concession on the one part or on the other. In this 
state of things I make no difficulty in affirming that the pro- 
posal ought to originate from us. Great and acknowledged 
force is not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, by an 
unwillingness to exert itself. The superior power may offer 
peace with honour and with safety. Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con- 
cessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. "When, 
such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his 
superior ; and he loses for ever that time and those chances, 
which, as they happen to all men, are the strength and re- 
sources of all inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this day 
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decide, ere theee two First, whether you ought to concede , 
and secondly, what your conoeeaion craght to be On the 
first of those questions we hare gained (as I hare just taken 
the liberty of observing to yonj some ground. But I am 
sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. Indeed, 
Sir, to enable ns to determine both on the one and the other 
of those great questions with a firm and precise judgment, I 
think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the tree 
nature and the peculiar arcumstance* of the object which 
wo hare before ua. Because after all our struggle, whether 
we will or not, we must govern America according to that 
nature, and to those circumstances , and not according to 
onr own imaginations, nor according to abstract ideas of 
right , by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the resort to which appears to me, m our 
present situation, no better than arrant trifling I shall 
therefore endeavour, with your Icavo, to lay before you some 
of the most material of these circumstances m os full and as 
dear a manner as I am able to state them. 

The first thing that wo hare to consider with regard to 
the nature of the object is — the number of people m the 
colonics. I hare taken for some years a good deal of pains 
on that point I can by no calculation justify mysdf in 
placing the number below two millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour , besides at least 500,000 
others, who form no m considerable part of the strength and 
opulence of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, about the 
true number There is no occasion to exaggerate, where 
plain truth is of so much weight and importance. But 
whether I pnt tho p r es ent numbers too high or too low, h a 
matter of littlo moment. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part of tho world, that state the 
numbers as high as we wrdL whilst the dmputo continues, the 
exaggeration ends. "Whilst we are discussing any given 
magnitude, they are grown to it Whilst wo spend onr time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing two mfllranj we 
shall find we hare mdlwiis more to manage Tour children 
do not grow faster from Infancy to manhood, than they 
spread from families to communities, and from villages to 
nation*. 

1 put this consideration of the present and the growing 
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numbers in the front of our deliberation ; because, Sir, tbis 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc- 
casional system null be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you, that it is not to be considered as one of those 
minima which are out of the eye and consideration of the 
law ; not a paltry excrescence of the state ; not a mean de- 
pendent, who may be neglected with little damage, and pro- 
voked with little danger. It will prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such an object ; 
it will show that you ought not, in reason, to trifle with so 
large a mass of the interests and feelings of the human race. 
You could at no time do so without guilt ; and be assured 
you will not be able to do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great and growing 
population, though a very important consideration, will lose 
much of its weight, if not combined with other circumstances. 
The commerce of your colonies is out of all proportion be- 
yond the numbers of the people. This ground of their com- 
merce indeed has been trod some days ago, and with great 
ability, by a distinguished person , 1 at your bar. This gen- 
tleman, after thirty-five years — it iB so long since he first 
appeared at the same place to plead for the commerce of 
Great Britain — has come again before you to plead the same 
cause, without any other effect of time, than, that to the fire 
of imagination and extent of erudition, which even then 
marked him as one of the first literary characters of his age, 
he has added a consummate knowledge in the commercial 
interest of his country, formed by a long course of enlight- 
ened and discriminating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a person 
with any detail, if a great part of the members who now 
fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent when he 
appeared at your bar. Besides, Sir, I propose to take the 
matter at periods of time somewhat different from his. There 
is, if I mistake not, a point of view, from whence if you will 
look at this subject, it is impossible that it should not make 
an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts ; one a comparative state 
of the export trade of England to its colonies, ,as it stood in 

1 Mr. Glover. 
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the year 1704, and aa it stood m the year 1772. The other a 
state of the export trade of thu country to it* colonies alone, 
a* it »tood in 1772, compared with the whole trade of Eng- 
land to *11 part* of the world (tho colonic* included) in the 
year 1704. They are from good Toucher* , the latter period 
from the account* on your table, the earlier from *n origin*! 
manuampt of -Davenant, who first established the inspect or- 
genernl’* office, which ho* been stct cnee hi* time »o abund- 
ant a *ource of parliamentary information. 

Th e export trade to the coltmie* consul* of three great 
tranche*. The African, which, terminating almost wholly 
m the colame*, mu*t be put to the account of their com- 
merce , the "Woat Indian; and the North American. All 
these are *o interwoven, that the attempt to separate them, 
would tetm to piece* the contexture of the whole , and if not 
entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the value of all 
the part* I therefore consider three three denomination* to 
be, what m effect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export aide, at tho 
beginning of this century, that a, in the year 1701, itood 
thus i 


Export* to North America, and the tVest 

Indies £433,205 

To Africa . 80^05 


£ 500,030 


In the year 1772, which I tako a* a middle year between 
the highest and lowest of those lately laid on your table, the 
account Vu as follow* 

To North America, and tho "Weft Indie* £ 4,701,731 
To Africa 800,303 

To which if yon add the export trado from 
Scotland, which had in 1701 no exist- 
ence • 301,000 


£0 022,132 


From fire hundred and odd thousand. It has grown to six 
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millions. It 1ms increased no less tlmn twelve-fold. This is 
the state of the colony trade, ns compared with itself at theso 
two periods, within this century ; — and this is matter for 
meditation. But this is not all. Examine my second ac- 
count. See how the export trade to the colonics alone in. 
1772 stood in the other point of view, that is, ns compared 
to the whole trade of England in 3701. 

The whole export trade of England, includ- 
ing that to the colonies, in 1701 . . £0.500,000 

Export to the colonics alone, in 1772 . 0,021,000 

Difference £ 4S5,000 


The trade with America alone is now within less than 
£500,000 of being equal to what this great commercial na- 
tion, England, carried on at the beginning of this century 
with the whole world ! If I had taken the largest year of 
those on your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an unnatural pro- 
tuberance, that has drawn the juices from the rest of the 
body ? The reverse. It is the very food that has nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has beeu greatly augmented, and augmented more or 
less in almost every part to which it ever extended; but 
with this material difference, that of the six millions which 
in the beginning of the century constituted the whole mass 
of our export commerce, the colony trade was hut one twelfth 
part ; it is now (as a part of sixteen millions) considerably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor- 
tion of the importance of the colonies at these two periods : 
and all reasoning concerning our mode of treating them must 
have this proportion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, 
rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. It is good for us to he here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, 
however, before we descend from tins noble eminence, reflect 
that this growth of our national prosperity has happened 
within the short period of the life of man. It has happened 
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vnthm mity-eight year*. There are thoso alive whose 
memory might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bathurst might remember all the stage* of the progress. 
He inn m 1704 of an age at least to bo made to comprehend 
inch things. H© was then old enough acta pareniun Jen 
lepcrc, et qua sif -potent cvynatcert nrfss — Suppose, Sir, that 
the angel of thu auspicious youth, foreseeing the many vir- 
tue©, ■which mode him one of the most amiable, os he u one 
of the most fortunate, men of his ago, had opened to him in 
Timon, that when, m the fourth generation, the third prince 
of the House of Brunswick hud sat twelve years on tho throne 
of that nation, which (by the happy issue of moderate and 
healing councils) was to be made Great Britain, ho should 
©ee his ©on, Lord Chancellor of England, turn hick the 
current of hereditary dignity to ita fountain, and mi*© him 
to a higher rank of peerage, whilst he enriched tho family 
with a new one — If amidst these bnght and happy scene* of 
domestic honour and prosperity, that angel should hare 
drawn up the curtain, and uhfolaed the rising glonre of hb 
country, and whilst he was gnxmg with admiration cm the 
then commercial grandeur of England, the genius should 

C t out to hun a little speck, scare© nsible m th© mass of 
national interest, a small seminal principle, rather than 
a formed body, and should tell him — u Young man, there is 
America — which at this day serves for little more than to 
amuse you with stones of savage men, and uncouth man- 
ners ; yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal 
to the whole of that eommerco which now attracts the envy 
of the world. "Whatever England has been growing to by s 
progressive m crease of improvement, brought in by varieties 
of people, by succession or ciTflmng conquests and einUnng 
settlements in a senes of seventeen hundred years, you shall 
©ee aa much added to her by America in the course of a single 
life I ” If this stnto of hit country had been foretold to him, 
would it not require all tho sanguine credulity of youth, and 
all the femd glow of enthusiasm, to mnko him believe it P 
Fortunnto man, be has lived to seo it I Fortunato indeed, if 
be lives to re o nothing that shall vary tho prospect, and chxid 
the setting of hia day 1 

Ei cure me. Sir, if turning from such thoughts I resume 
this comparative new once more You have seen it on a 
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large scale ; look at it on a small one. I will point out to 
your attention a particular instance of it in the single pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. In the year 1701, that province 
called for £11,450 in value of your commodities, native 
and foreign. This was the whole. "What did it demand in 
1772 P Why nearly fifty times ns much ; for in that year 
the export to Pennsylvania was £507,909, nearly equal to the 
export to all the colonies together in the first period. 

I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
details; because generalities, which in all other cases are apt 
to heighten and raise the subject, have here a tendency to 
sink it. When we speak of the commerce with our colonies, 
fiction lags after truth ; invention is unfruitful, and imagin- 
ation cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object in -view of 
its commerce, as concerned in tho exports from England. 
If I were to detail the imports, I could show how many 
enjoyments they procure, which deceive the burthen of life ; 
bow many materials which invigorate the 'springs of na- 
tional industry, and extend and animate every part of our 
foreign and domestic commerce. This would be a curious 
subject indeed — but I must prescribe bounds to myself in a 
matter so vast and various. 

I pass therefore to the colonies in another point of view, 
their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with such a 
spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully their own growing 
multitude, their annual export of grain, comprehending rice, 
has some years ago exceeded a million in value. Of their last 
' harvest, I am persuaded they will export much more. At the 
beginning of the century some of these colonies imported 
com from the mother country. Eor some time past, the Old 
World has been fed from the New. The scarcity which you 
have felt would have been a desolating famine, if this child of 
your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Boman charity, 
had not put the full breast of its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at 
your bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, 
for they seemed even to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit 
by which that enterprising employment has been exercised, 
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ought rather, m my opinion, to hive raised your esteem anil 
admiration. And pray, Sir, what in the wond t» equal to it? 
Paw by the other parts, and look at the manner m which 
the people of New England have of late earned on the whale 
fishery Whilst wn follow them among tho tumbling moun- 
tain* of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
froxen reeeese* of Hudson's Bay and Daria’* Strata, wrulit 
we are looking: for them beneath the arctic circlo, we hear 
that they hare pierced into the opposite region of polar add, 
that they are at the antipode*, and engaged under the froxen 
•erpent of tho south. F alklan d Inland, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national am- 
bition, is bat a stage and reatmg-place in tho progress of their 
nctonons industry Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them, than the accumulated winter of both the 
pole*. We know that whilst some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the const of Africa, other* run the 
longitude, and pursue their jpgantic came along the coast of 
BranL No sen but what is vexed by their fishenea. No 
climate that » not witness to their toils. Neither tho per- 
severance of Holland, dot the activity of Franco, nor tho ara- 
terous and firm utgna.tr of English entorprbe, over earned 
this moat perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by tins recent people | a people 
who are atfll, as it were, bat In the imitle, and not yet hard- 
ened into the bo no of manhood. W nen I contemplate them 
thing* , when I know that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of our*, and that they arc not *qoceted 
into thi* happy form by tho constraint* of watchful and aus- 
plmmu government, bat that, through a wise and aaluiniy 
neglect, a generous nature ha* been tuffered to tako her own 
way to perfection j when I reflect upon theso c Sects, when I 
see how profitable they hnve been to u*, I feci all tho pride 
of power nnk, and olf presumption in the wisdom of human 
contrivance* melt and die away within me 3Iy rigour re- 
lent*. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty 

I am sensible. Sir, that all which I haro averted in my 
detail, is admitted In the pros* j but that quite a different 
conclusion ia drawn from it America, gentlemen ray, is a 
noble object It is an object well worth fighting for Cer- 
tainly it u, if fighting a people be the beat way of gaining 
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fault 'wub mare tolerable titan cmr attempt to mend it , tnd 
our am far mare salutary than our penitence 
These, Sir, ore my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untnod force, by which many gentlemen, for wb<we 
eentunenti m other particulars I bare great respect, imi to 
be fto greatly capbrated. But there m eriH behind a third 
«m ii deration concerning this ohjoct, which servoo to deter- 
minc my opinion on the sort of policy which ought to bo 
pursued in the management of America, erren more than its 
population and jta commerce, I mean its temper and diameter 
In thia character of the Americans, a lore of freedom is 
the predominating feature which marks and dut mg tumhcfl 
the whole and as on ardent tj always a jealous affection, 
your colonies become snapiaoua, restive, and urrtractable, 
Vhenercr they see the least attempt to wrest from them by 
force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth Living lor This fierce apmt of liberty 
ii stronger in the English colonics probably than in any other 
people of the earth , and this from a great ranoty of power 
fill cause* j which, to understand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it will not 
be snusa to lay open somewhat more largely 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of Enghih- 
men England, Sir, is a nation, which still I hope respect*, 
and formerly adored, her freedom. Tbo colonists emigrated 
from you when this part of your character was moat predomi- 
nant { and they took ihi* bias and direction the moment they 
parted from your hands. They are therefore not only de- 
voted to liberty, but to liberty according to English foci*, 
and on English prmdplet Abstract liberty, like other mere 
abstractions, is not to bo found. Liberty inheres fn some 
sensible object , and every nation bos formed to itself some 
favourite point, which by way of eminence becomes th* 
criterion of their happiness. It happened, you know, Sir, 
that tbo great contests for freedom in this country were from 
tbe earliest times c hi e fl y upon the question of toaing ^fcrtt 
of tbo contests in tbo ancient commonwealths turned pri- 
marily on tbo right of election of magistrates ; or cm the te- 
la ore among tho several orders of the itate Tbe queatwoof 
money was not with them so immediate. But in England it 
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and has a regular establishment. It is certainly true. There 
is, however, a circumstance attending these colonies, which, 
in my opinion, fully counterbalances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty than 
in those to the northward. It is, that in Virginia and the 
Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this 
is the case in any part of the world, those who are free, are 
by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Free- 
dom is' to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, as in coun- 
tries where it is a common blessing, and as broad and general 
as the air, may be united with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, 
amongst them, like something that is more noble and liberal. 
I do not mean, Sir, to commend the superior morality of this 
sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in it ; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so ; and 
these people of the southern colonies are much more strongly, 
and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to 
liberty, than those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our Gothic ancestors ; 
such in our days were the Poles ; and such will be all masters 
of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, 
the haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in our colo- 
nies, which contributes no mean part towards the growth 
and effect of this untractable spirit. I mean their education. 
In no country perhaps in the world is the law so general a 
study. The profession itself is numerous and powerful ; and 
in most provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of 
the deputies sent to the congress were lawyers. But all 
who read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain some smat- 
tering in that science. I have been told by an eminent 
bookseller, that in no branch of his business, after tracts of 
popular devotion, were so many books as those on the law 
exported to the plantations. The colonists have now fallen 
into the way of printing them for their own use. I hear 
that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in America as in England. General Gage marks 
out this disposition very particularly in a letter on your 
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the form, of government, religion would bare given it a com- 
plete effect fieligion, always a principle of energy. in tia 
new people is no way worn out or impaired , and t£ar wd* 
of professing it u also one rmun cause of thr free rant 
The people are Protestant* , and of that Wnri * 
the most adverse to all implicit submission of mind sad 
opinion. Thia u a pemumon not only favourable to Hbcrtj 
but built upon it. I do not think, Sir, that the rtoaoo U 
this aversouees in the dissentmg churches, from all that koti 
like absolute government, is so much to he sought m tier 
religioa* tenets, a* in their history Every one knows tki ti* 
Bo man Cotholio religion is at least coeval with moat of ti* 
governments where it prenda , that it ha* genenflrg** 
hand in hand with them, and received great favour ana tray 
kind of support from authority The Chinch of England tw 
was formed from her cradle under the mining cam of regu- 
lar government. But the dissenting mtereata have tpnaj 
up in direct opposition to all the ordinary powers « ®* 
world , and could justify that opposition only on * *^ al f 
claim to natural liberty Their very existence depended « 
the powerful and unre nutted asemiou of that claim- 
Protestantism, even the most cold and passive, re » 
dissent. But the religion most prevalent in our nodhc* 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of restttaart 1 j*“ 
the dumdenco of dissent, and the Protestantism °* *”"*£ 
tostont religion. This religion, under s variety of 
ations agreeing m nothing bat in the coc un immn ot 
spirit of liberty, is predominant in moat of the northern Fp 
Tin ccs ; where the Church of England, notvnthaUod 111 ?^ 
legal right*, is in reality no more Sian a sort of pn»*» 
not com posing most probably the tenth of the poop^-, ^ 
colonials left England when this spirit was high, , 

emigrants was the highest of all , and even that ure^o 
foreigner*, which has been constantly flowmg 
lonies, has, for the greatest port been composed « 
from the establishments of their several countries, ^ 
brought with them a temper and character wr 

that of the people with whore 

Sir, I can perceive by th cu 
object to the latitude af thi 
southern colonic* the Church 


idcy mut-u. 

1 manner, that *0“® 
s deecnpbnaj because 
of England forms s 
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less vigorous at the extremities. Nature lias said it. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as he 
governs Thrace ; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea 
and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism 
itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as ho can. He governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all ; and the whole of the force and vigour of 
his authority in his centre is derived from a prudent relaxa- 
tion in all Ins borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, 
not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too ; 
she submits; she watches times. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent ; of 
form of government; of religion in the northern provinces; of 
manners in the southern ; of education ; of the remoteness of 
situation from the first mover of government ; from all these 
causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. It has grown 
with the growth of the people in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their wealth ; a spirit, that unhappily 
meeting with an exercise of power in England, which, how- 
ever lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, much 
less with theirs, has kindled this flame that is ready to con- 
sume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this excess, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
smooth and accommodating spirit of freedom in them would 
be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might 
be desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and bound- 
less authority. Perhaps we might wish the colonists to be 
persuaded, that their liberty is more secure when held in 
trust for them by us (as their guardians during a perpetual 
minority) than with any part of it in their own hands. The 
question is, not whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, 
but — what, in the name of God, shall we do with it ? You 
have before you the object, such as it is, with all its glories, 
with all its imperfections on its head. You see the magni- 
tude ; the importance ; the temper ; the habits ; the dis- 
orders. By all these considerations we are strongly urged to 
determine something concerning it. We are called upon to 
fix some rule and line for our future conduct, whicn may 
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table- He stales, that all the people in hi* government are 
lawyer*, or smattercr* in law , ana that in Boa ton they havo 
been enabled, by nucceesful chicane, wholly to erode many 
part* of one of your capital penal constitutions. The amart- 
neu of debate will say, tbat thia knowlodgo ought to 
them more clearly the right* of legislature, their obligation* 
to obedience, and the penalties of rebellion All tin* i» 
mighty well. But my honourable and learned friend 1 on the 
floor, who condescends to mark what I a ay for animad version, 
will disdain that ground. He has board, a* well aa I, that 
when great honours and great emolument* do not win orer 
this knowledge to the seme© of the state, it i* a fomudibie 
adversary to government. If the *pint be not tamed and 
broken by those happy methods, it is stubborn and litigious. 
Abeunt tiudta tn ewnu This study renders men acute, in- 
quisitive, dexterous, prompt m attack, ready in deflmre, full 
of resources. In other countries, tho peoplo, more simple, 
and of a leas mercurial cast, judge of an ill principle in go- 
vernment only by an actual gnevnne© j here they anticipate 
tho evil, and judge of tho pressure of tho grievance by the 
badness of tM principle. They augur mi* government at a 
distance , and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
brcexc. 

Ibo hut cause of this disobedient spirit in tho colonics u 
hardly lea powerful than the rest, os it is not merely moral, 
but laid deep in the natural constitution of thing*. _Thrco 
thousand mile* of ocean Uo between you and them. No con- 
trrrmnco can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening 
government. Seas roll, and months pass, between tho order 
and the execution j and the want of a speedy explanation of 
a single point n enough to defeat a whole system. You 
have, mdeod, winged minister* of vengeance, who cany your 
bolts in their pounce* to tho remotest rergo of tho sea. But 
there a power steps in, tbat limits tho arrognneo of roping 
jmmnni god funoui elements, and toys, u So for ihalt thou 
go, and no Anther ” Who are you, that should Cxt and 
rage, *nd bite the chains of nature r — Nothing worao happen* 
to you than doci to all nations who havo extensive empire} 
and it happens m all tho forms into which empire can be 
thrown. In largo bodies, tho circulation of poser mint bo 
1 Th» AHomej-ftamL 
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less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as he 
governs Thrace-; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea 
and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism 
itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as he can. He governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all ; and the whole of the force and vigour of 
his authority in his centre is derived from a prudent relaxa- 
tion in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, 
not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too ; 
she submits; she watches times. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent ; of 
form of government; of religion in the northern provinces; of 
manners in the southern ; of education ; of the remoteness of 
situation from the first mover of government ; from all these 
causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. It has grown 
with the growth of the people in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their wealth ; a spirit, that unhappily 
meeting with an exercise of power in England, which, how- 
ever lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, much 
less with theirs, has kindled this flame that is ready to con- 
sume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this excess, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
smooth and accommodating spirit of freedom in them would 
be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might 
be desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and bound- 
less authority. Perhaps we might wish the colonists to he 
persuaded, that their liberty is more secure when held in 
trust for them by us (as their guardians during a perpetual 
minority) than with any part of it in their own hands. The 
question is, not whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, 
but — what, in the name of Q-od, shall we do with it ? You 
have before you the object, such as it is, with all its glories, 
with all its imperfections on its head. You see the magni- 
tude ; the importance ; the temper ; the habits ; the dis- 
orders. By all these considerations we are strongly urged to 
determine something concerning it. We are called upon to 
fix some rule and line for our future conduct, which may 
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give a little rtnbility to oar politic*, and prerent the return 
of each unhappy deliberations as the present Every sadx 
return will bring the matter before m in a #t3i moro un- 
tractablo form. Far, -what astonishing and incredible things 
hare ire not seen already ! What monsters Wo not been 
generated from this -unnatural contention l Whilst every 
principle of authority and resistance has been pushed, upon 
both sides, os fir as it trould go, there is nothing so solid 
and certain, cither m reasoning or in practieo, that has not 
been shaken. Until very lately, all authority in America 
seemed to be nothing but an emanation from your*. Even 
tho popular part of the colony constitution derived all its 
activity, and its first ntsl movement, from tho pleasure of the 
crown Wo thought, Sir, that tho utmost which tho discon- 
tented colonists could do, was to disturb authority , wo never 
dreamt they could of themselves supply it, Knowing In 
general what on operose business it is to ostablish a govern- 
ment absolutely new But having, for our purposes m this 
contention, resolved, that none but on obedient assembly 
should sit , tho humours of tho people there, finding ill 
passage through tho legal channel stopped, with great nolcnco 
broke out another way Some pronncca havo tried their 
experiment, os we have tned ours i and theirs has succeeded. 
They havo formed a government sufficient for its purposes, 
without tho bustle of a revolution, or tho troublesome form 
ahty of an election. Evident necessity, and tae it consent, 
hare duno tho business in an instant So well tboy have 
done it, that Lord Dunmoro (tbo account is among tho frag- 
ments on your table) tells you, that tho new institution is 
infinitely Setter obeyed than tbo ancient government ever 
was in its most fort un ate periods. Obcdicnco is what makes 
government, and not tho names by which it is called j not the 
name of governor, as formerly, or committee, aa at present 
Thu new government has originated directly from tho people , 
and was not transmitted through any of tho ordinary artificial 
media of a positive constitution. It was not a manufacture 
ready formed, and transmitted to them m that condition from 
England. The ovil arising from hence is this ; tlat the 
colonists haring onco found tbo posaibdity of enjoying tho 
advantages of order in the midst of a struggle for liberty. 
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far *s 1 am capable of discerning, there ore bat three Tar* 
of proceeding relative to thi* stubborn spirit, ■whicbproTiiil* 
in your colonic*, and disturb* your government, These *ro 
— -To change that *pmt, u inconvenient, by mooring the 
canse*. To prrwocute it a* criminal. Or, to comply wh it 
a* accessary I would not be guilty of an imperfect ennmera. 
turn , X can think of bat theso three. Another h*» nuked 
been started, that of giving np fho colonic* , hut it met to 
ihght a reception, that I do not tbmt myself obliged to dwell 
a great while upon it It a nothing but a ltftlo tally of 
anger, like the frowardnes* of peevish children, who, when 
tier cannot get all they would hare, are resolved to tike 
nothing 

Tho first of theto plan*, to chongo the ipint u ineon- 
vemcmt, by removing lie causes, 1 think 1 * too inert like * 
*y*tematio proceeding It i* radical in it* principle j but it 
l* attended with great difficulties, tome of them little short, 
a* I concave, of lmposuibllitic*. Thi* will appear by cc* 
amnung into tho plan* which haro been proposed. 

A* the growing population m tho colonic* is evidently one 
cau*oof their resistance, it wa* la*t session mentioned in both 
Houses, by men of weight, and received not without applause, 
that m order to check thi* evil, it would, bo proper for the 
crown to make no further grant* of land. But to this scheme 
there aro two objection*. The first, that there ls already so 
much unsettled land in private hands, as to afford room for 
an immense future population, although tho crown not only 
withheld it* grants, but annihilated its sod. If this bo the 
case, then tho only edcct of this avarice of desolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wfldcrncsa, would be to raise tbo value 
of tho poMc*sion* in tbo hands of tbo great pnrsto mono- 
polist*, without any adequato check to the growing and 
alartnmg mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, wbat would bo the coo* 
scqucnco ? Tho people would occupy without grant*. They 
have already so occupied in many place*. You cannot 
station garrisons in every part or these deserts. If you 
dmo tho pooplo from one place, they will carry on their 
annual tillage, and remoro with their flock* and herd* to 
another ilony of tbo pcoplo in tbo back sett k n*mf* ore 
already little attached to particular situations. Already they 
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have topped the Appalachian mountains. Prom thence they 
behold beloro them an immense plain, one vast, rich, level 
meadow ; a square of fivo hundred miles. Over this they 
would wander without a possibility of restraint ; they would 
chango their manners with the habits of their life ; would 
soon forget a government by which they were disowned; 
would becomo hordes of English Tartars ; and pouring down 
upon your unlbrtilied frontiers a iicreo anil irresistible 
cavalry, become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors auil comptrollers, and of all tho slaves 
that adhered to them. Such would, and, in no long time, 
must be, the eifeet of attempting to forbid as a crime, and to 
suppress as an evil, the command and blessing of Providence, 
“ Increase and multiply.” Such would be the happy result 
of an endeavour to keep as a lair of wild beasts, that earth, 
which God, by an express charter, has given tb tho children 
of men. Far different, and surely much wiser, has been our 
policy hitherto. Hitherto wo have invited our people, by 
every kind of bounty, to fixed establishments. Wo have in- 
vited the husbandman to look to authority for his title. We 
have taught him piously to believe in the mysterious virtuo 
of wax and parchment. We have thrown each tract of land, 
as it was peopled, into districts ; that the ruling power should 
never be wholly out of sight. We have settled all we could ; 
and we have carefully attended every settlement with govern- 
ment. 

Adhering, Sir, as I do to, this policy, as well as for the 
reasons I have just given, I think this new' project of hedg- 
ing-in population to be neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particular to 
arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, would be 
a more easy task. I freely confess it. We have shown a 
disposition to a system of this kind ; a disposition even to 
continue the restraint after the offence ; looking on ourselves 
as rivals to our colonies, and persuaded that of coux-se we 
must gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power inadequate to all other things is 
often more than sufficient for this. I do not look on the 
direct and immediate power of the colonies to resist our 
violence as very formidable. In this, however, I may be 
mistaken. But when I consider, that we have colonies for 
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no purpose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my 
poor imdentanding ■ little preposterous, to uinkpi than un- 
semcenble, in order to keep them obedient. It u, m truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, a» I thought, exploded pro- 
blem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar it* subjects into 
submission But retnemoer, when you navo completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature *rt£ll proceeds In her 
ordinary eourso , that discontent -will increase with misery j 
and that there are critical momenta in tbo fortune of all 
state*, when they who are too weak to contribute to yoar 
prosperity, may bo strong enough to completo your rum. 
Spoiiatu anna wpcrtunL 

The temper and character which prevail m our colonic* 
are, I am afraid, unalterable hr any human art. "We cannot, 
I fear, falsify the pedigree of this flerco people, and persuade 
them that they ore not sprung from a nation in whose reins 
the blood of freedom circulates. The language in which they 
would hear you tell them this tale would detect the imposi- 
tion , your speech would betray you. An Englishman is tbo 
unfit test person on earth to argue another Englishman into 
slaver)’ 

I think it is nearly a a little in our power to chan go that 
republican religion, as their free descent: or to substitute 
the Bo man Catholic, as a penalty, or tho Church of England, 
as an improvement. Tho modo of inquisition and dragoon- 
ing is go mg out of fashion in the Old World j and I should 
not confldo much to their efficacy in tbo New. The edu- 
cation of tho Amen cans is also on tho samo unalterable 
bottom with their religion. You cannot persuade them to 
burn their books of cunous science ; to banish their Lawyers 
from their courts of laws , or to quench tho Lights of their as- 
semblies, by refusing to cbooso those persons who are best 
read in their privilege*. It would bo no less unpractiblo to 
think of wholly annihilating the popular nascmbltcs, m 
which ibeso lawyers sit Tbo army, by which wo must 
govern w their place, would bo far more chargeable to us ; 
not quite so effectual ; and perhaps, m tho end, fail as dif- 
ficult to bo kept in obedience. 

With regard to tho high aristocrat to spint of Virginia and 
tho southern colonics. It has been proposed, I know, to re* 
duco it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of tbnr 
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slaves. This project has had its advocates and panegyrists ; 
yet I never could' argue myself into any opinion of it. Slaves 
are often much attached to their masters. A general wild 
offer of liberty would not always be accepted. History furn- 
ishes few instances of it. It is sometimes as hard to per- 
suade slaves to be free, as it is to compel freemen to be slaves ; 
and in this auspicious scheme, we should have both these 
pleasing tasks on our hands at once. But when we talk of 
enfranchisement, do we not perceive that the American 
master may enfranchise too ; and arm servile hands in de- 
fence of freedom ? A measure to which other people have 
had recourse more than once, and not without success, in a 
desperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull as 
all men are from slavery, must they not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very nation which has sold them 
to their present masters ? from that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel with those masters is their refusal to deal, 
any more m that inhuman traffic ? An offer of freedom 
from England would come rather oddly, shipped to them in 
an African vessel, which is refused an entry nito the ports of 
Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo of three Angola negroes. 
It would be curious to see the Guinea captain attempting at 
‘ the same instant to publish his proclamation of liberty, and 
to advertise his Bale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 
The ocean remains. Vou cannot pump this dry ; and as long 
as it continues in its present bed, so long all the causes which 
weaken authority by distance will continue. “ Ye gods, an- 
nihilate but space and time, and make two lovers happy ! ” 
— was a pious and passionate prayer ; — but just as reasonable, 
as many of the serious wishes of very grave and solemn po- 
liticians. 

If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any al- 
terative course, for changing the moral causes (and not quite 
easy to remove the natural) which produce prejudices irre- 
concilable to the late exercise of our authority ; but that the 
spirit infallibly will continue ; and, continuing, will produce 
such effects as now embarrass us ; the second mode under 
consideration is, to prosecute that spirit in its overt acts, as 
criminal. 
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Atthuproposjtioulrauat pa oaoa moment The thing acem* 
a gnat deal too big far my idea* of Tunsprudciice. It should 
•eem to my way of concemng such matter*, that there a a 
rery wide difference in. reason and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on their regular conduct of •cattercdmdmdual*, 
or evert of lands of men, who disturb order within the state, 
and the cml dissension* which may, from tunc to time, on 
great questions, agitato tho sevornl communities which com 
po*o a great empire. It looks to mo to bo narrow and pe- 
dantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of cmninal justice to this 
great public contest. I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people. I cannot insult 
and ridicule the feeding* of millions of my fellow-creature*, 
aa Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent mdiridnsl (Sir 
"Walter lialeigh) at the bar I hope I am not npc to pass 
sentence on the gravest public bodies, mtrunted with magis- 
tracies of great authority and dignity, and charged with tho 
safety of their feUow-mtucns, upon the very game title that 
I aim I really tlunlc, that for wise men this is not ludioouar 
for sober men, not decent ; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, « 
distinguished from a tingle state or kingdom. But my idea 
of it is this i that on empire is tho aggregate of many state* 
under one common head , whether this head be a monarch, 
or a presiding republic. It docs, in such constitutions, fre- 
quently happen (and nothing but tho dismal, cold, dead uni- 
formity of servitude can prerent its happening) that the sub- 
ordinate parts hare many local privileges and immunities- 
Between thcao pnrilegos and tho supreme common authority 
the line may be extremely nice. Of course dispute*, often, 
too, Tory bitter disputes, and much ill blood, will anse. But 
though e very privilege u an exemption (in the case) fmm 
tho ordinary exerdse of tho supreme authority, it is no denial 
of it Tho claim of a privilege seem* rather, cr cl tcrmiah 
to imply a superior power ror to talk of tho pnrilrgf* of 
a state, or of a person, who has no superior, is hardly any 
better than spooking nonsen so. hosr, in such unfort unit# 
quarrels among the component parts of a great political 
muon of communities, I can scarcely ooactrvo ant thief! 
more completely imprudent, than for tho head of the empire 
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Eighth, for tnal. Fop though rebellion ts declared, it u nc 
proceeded against as inch , nor have any step* been ta ke ] 
toward* the apprehension or conviction of any indmdua 
offender, either on our late or oar former address , but mode 
of public coercion have been adoptod, and «och as hare mud 
more resemblance to a sort of qualified hostility towards u 
independent power than the pomahment of rebellious tub 
jecta. All this aeema rather inconsistent , but it showi bo* 
difficult it i* to apply those juridical idea* to our pnaen 
case. 

In thia rituafaon, let ua seriously and coolly ponder Whai 
is it wo have got by all our men area, which hare been nnwj 
and ferocious ? AVhat advantage have wo derived from th 
penal Law* wo have paased, and which, for the time, haw 
been aevoro and numerous P What advances havo we mad< 
towards our object, by tho sending of a force^whicb, by land 
and ten, it no contemptible strength P Da* tho diiordo 
abated P Nothing 1 cm. — W hen I ace things in this situation 
after «uch confident hope*, bold promise#, and active exer- 
tions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a suspicion, that tho phi 
itself is not correctly nght 

If then the remcrral of the esuses of this ipint of Imencaa 
liberty be, for tho greater part, or rather entirely, impracti- 
cable , if the ideas of criminal process bo inapplicable, or il 
applicable, ore in tho highest diwreo inexpedient { whit r*j 
yet remains P No way xa open, but the third and last— to 
comply with the Amonean spirit as necessary 5 or, if J 03 
please, to submit to it as a necessary oril. 

If we adopt this modo , if wo moan to conciliate and con- 
cede , let us sco of what nature tho concession ought to be: 
to ascertain tho nature of our concession, wo must look it 
their complaint Tho colonics complain, that they hare not 
the charaetemtb mark and seal or llnftsh freedom. Tw? 
complain, that they are taxed in a parliament m which they 
are not represented. If you mean to satisfy them at *11, you 
must satisfy them with regard to this complaint If y ® 1 
rripfin to plcaso any people, you must giro them tho boon 
which they ask , not what you may think better for them, 
but of a kind totally tliSbrent. Such an act may bo a 
regulation, but it is no concession: whereas our pre*rn* 
theme :s the mode of gi ring satisfaction. 
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Sir, X think you must perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the question of the right of 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle — but it is true ; I put it 
totally out of the question. It is less than nothing in my 
consideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you, Sir, 
that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of displaying 
it on this profound subject. But my consideration is nar- 
row, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the ques- 
tion. I do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s 
money be a power excepted and reserved out of the general 
trust of government ; and how far all mankind, in all forms 
of polity, are entitled to an exercise of that right by the 
charter of nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a right of 
taxation, is necessarily involved in the general principle of 
legislation, and inseparable from the ordinai'y supreme power. 
These are deep questions, where great names militato against 
each other; where reason is perplexed; and an appeal to 
authorities only thickens the confusion. For high and 
reverend authorities lift up their heads on both sides ; and 
there is no sure lootiug in the middle. This [point is the 
great Serbtmian bog, betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
where amt ice whole have sunk. I do not intend to be over- 
whelmed in that bog, though in such respectable company. 
The question with me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable ; but whether it is not your 
interest to make them happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells 
me I iitfig do ; but what humanity, reason, and justice tell 
me I ought to do. Is a politie act the worse for being a 
generous ono? Is no concession proper, but that which is 
made from your want of right to keep what you grant ? Or 
docs it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exerciso 
of an odious claim, because you have your evidence-room full 
of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them? AY hut signify all those titles, and all those arms? 
Of what avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells me, 
that the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit ; and that 
1 could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own 
Weapons? 

Such is stcdfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity ot 
looping up the concord of this empire by a unity of spirit, 
though in a diversity of operations, that, if 1 were sure the 
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colonuta bad, at their leaving this country, waled a regular 
compact of semtudo , that they had oolemnly abjured all the 
right* of citizens , that they had made a tow to renounce all 
idea* of liberty for them and then* posterity to all crmcrahom j 
yet I ahcruld nold myoolf obliged to conform to tho temper I 
found universally prevalent in my own day, and to govern 
two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the principles 
of freedom I am not act era mi on a point of law ( Iujnv 
storing tranquillity , a n d the general character and situation of 
a people must determine what eort of government u fitted for 
them. That point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

ily idea, therefore, without considering whether wo yield 
as matter of right, or grant os matter of favour, is to admit tit 
people of our cijJotict into an t nicrrtt m the constitution, and, 
by recording that odmiMioa m the joumala of parliament, to 
give them nj strong on oosurnnco as the nature of the thing 
will admit, that wo mean for ever to adhere to that solemn 
declaration of systematic indulgence. 

Some year* ago, tha repeal of a revenao act, upon its on 
derstood principle, might havo served to show, that we in- 
tended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a taxing 
power Such a measure was then sufficient to remove all sus- 
picion, and to give perfect content. But unfortunate events, 
mace that time, may make something farther necessary ; and 
pot moro necessary for tho satisfaction of tho colon**, than 
for the dignity and consistency of our own future proceeding*. 

I havo taken a very incorrect measure of tho disposition 
of tho Houoe, if this proposal w itself would bo received with 
dislike I think. Sir, wo bare fow American financiers. But 
our misfortune is, wo ore too acute , wo ore too exquisite m 
our conjectures of tho future, for men oppressed with such 
great mid present evils. Tho more moderate among the 
op posers of parliamentary concession freely confess, that 
thor hopo no good from taxation , but they apprehend the co- 
lonists havo further nows , and if this point were conceded, 
they would instantly attack tho tnnlo laws. TUcso gontk> 
pv-n ore convinced, that this was the intention from toe be- 
ginning; and tho quarrel of the Americans with taxaiwn 
was no more than a cloak and cover to this design- buck 
has been tho languago oven of a gentleman 1 of real modvr» 
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at ion, and of a natural temper \\ oil adju.-tcd to lair and 
oijual go\ eminent . t am, luvaour. Sir. not a little mrpri ‘cd 
at this kind of dhcourre, whenever 1 luur it; and l am t ho 
more surprised, on account of the arguments xthieh I eon* 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often urged 
from the .-aim* months, and on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege, that it is against rva.on to tax 
a people tinder m> many restraint i in trade as the Americans, 
the Uohle lord 1 in the Idue riband shall tell Non. that the 
restraints on trade are futile and u-rlt of Jio :ul\. intake 
to us, and of no burthen to tlm >e on v.lnuu t hoy are itnposed ; 
that the trade to America is not secured hvthe acts of imi- 
tation, but he the natural ami ine.dstible advantage of a 
commercial preieivnce. 

.Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture of tin* 
debate. Hut when strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the* taxes : when the scheme is dissected ; when ex- 
perience and the nature of things arc brought to proto, and 
do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining an etieetive 
revenue from the colonies; when these tilings me pressed, or 
rather press themselves, so os to drive the advocates of colony 
taxes to a clear admission of the futility of the scheme ; 
then, t>ir, the sleeping trade laws revive from their trance; 
and this useless taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counter-guard and security of thu laws of 
trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mischievous, 
in order to preserve trade laws that are useless. Such is the 
wisdom of our plan in both its members. They are separ- 
ately given up us of no value ; and yet one is always to bo 
defended for the sake of the other. Hut t cannot agree with 
the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet from whence lie scorns 
to have borrowed these ideas, concerning tho inutility of the 
trade laws. For, without idolizing them, i am sure they aro 
still, iu many ways, of great use to us: and in former 
times they have been of the greatest. They do oOnline, 
and they do greatly narrow, the market for the Americans. 
But my perfect conviction of this does not help mo in the 
least to discern how the revenue laws form any security 
whatsoever to tho commercial regulations; or that these 

1 Lord North. 
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commercial regulations are tha true ground of the quarrel ; 
or that tha giving way, in any one instance of authority, U 
to I o*o all that may remain 

One fact u clear and indisputable. The public and avow- 
ed origin of this quarrel was on taiatum. Thu quarrel ho* 
indeed brought on new dispute* on new questions , bat cer- 
tainly the least bitter, and tbo fewest of all, on the trade law*. 
To judge which of the two bo tbo real, radical causo of 
quarrel, we have to see whether the commercial dupnte did, 
in order of tune, precede the dispute on taxation f Thao u 
not a shadow of ondenco for it. Next, to enable us to judge 
whether at this moment a dudiko to tho trade laws bo the 
real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to put the 
taxoe out of tho question by a repeal 8co how tho Ameri- 
can* act m this position, and then you will be able to d&crm 
correctly what is the truo object of tho controversy, or whether 
any controversy at all will remain. Unless you consent to 
remove this causo of difference, it is impossible, with decency, 
to assort that tbo dispnto u not upon what it is avowed to 
be. And I would, Sir, recommend to your serious consider- 
ation, whether it bo prudent to form a rule for punishing peo- 
ple, not an their own sets, but on your oonjecturesP Homy d 
is preposterous at tho re nr best It is not justifying your 
anger, by their misconduct ; but it is converting your ill-will 
into their delinquency 

But tho colonies will go further — Alas! alas! when sffl 
this speculating against fact and reason aul P — What will 
quiet tlieso panic fears which wo entertain of the hostile 
effect of a conciliatory conduct P Is it true, that no case 
urn cit»t, in which it is proper for tho bo\c reign to accede to 
tho desires of his discontented subjects P Is there anything 
peculiar m this cave, to make a rule for itself P Is all in- 
tbonty of course lost, nbia it is not pushed to the extreme f 
Is jt a certain maxim, that tlte fuwer causes of db*atii£ictioa 
are left by goi eminent, tho more tho subject will bo inclined 
to resist and rebel ? 

All they; objections being m fact no more than iiupicivus, 
conjectures, divinations, fanned in di fiance of fact and ex- 
perunco ; they did not, Sir, discourage mo from cntertamicg 
tbo idea of a conciliatory concession, founded on the princi- 
ples which I have just elated. 
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In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeavoured to put 
myself in that frame of mind which was the most natiu-nl, 
aud the most reasonable ; and which was certainly the most 
probable means of securing mo from all error. I set out with 
a perfect distrust of my own abilities ; a total renunciation 
of every speculation of my own ; and with a profound rever- 
ence for the wisdom of our ancestors, who have left us tho 
inheritance of so happy a constitution, uud so nourishing an 
empire, and what is a thousand times more valuablo, the 
treasury of the maxims aud principles which formed the one, 
and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Austrian 
family, whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish councils, 
it was common for their statesmen to say, that they ought 
to consult the genius of Philip the Second. The genius of 
Philip the Second might mislead them ; and the issue of their 
affairs showed, that they had not chosen the most perfect 
standard. But, Sir, I am sure that I shall not bo misled, 
when, in a case of constitutional dilliculty, I consult tho 
genius of the English constitution. Consulting at that 
oracle (it was with all due humility and piety) I found four 
capital examples in a similar case before me ; those of Ireland, 
Wales, Chester, aud Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never go- 
verned by a despotic power, had no parliament. How far 
the English parliament itseli' was at that time modelled ac- 
cording to the present form, is disputed among antiquarians. 
But we have all the reason in the world to be assured that a 
form of parliament, such as England then enjoyed, she in- 
stantly communicated to Ireland ; and we are equally sure 
that almost every successive improvement in constitutional 
liberty, as fast as it was made here, was transmitted thither. 
The feudal baronage, and the feudal knighthood, the roots of 
our primitive constitution, were early transplanted into that 
soil ; and grew and flourished there. Magna Charta, if it did 
not give us originally the House of Commons, gave us at least 
a House of Commons of weight and consequence. But your 
ancestors did not churlislily sit down alone to the feast of 
Magna Charta. Ireland was made immediately a partaker. 
This benefit of English laws and liberties, I confess, was not 
at first extended to all Ireland. Mark the consequence. 

2 i 2 
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English authority and English liberty bad exactly tbo same 
boundanea. Tour standard could never be advanced in inch 
before jour privilege*. Sir John Dan* *how» bejond a 
doubt, that toe refusal of a general communication of tbeso 
nghU tob the true cause why Ireland wa* fire hundred yean 
in subduing , and after tho Tain project* of a military go- 
vernment, attempted m the reign of Queen Ehrabetb, it 
was *oon discovered, that nothing could make that country 
English, in civility and allegiance, but your law* and your 
form* of legislature. It vm not English arms, but tbo Enghih 
constitution, that conquered Ireland. From that time, Ire- 
land ha* ever had a general parliament, a* *ho had before a 
partial parliament. You changed the people, you altered 
tho religion , but you never touched tho form or the Tital 
substaneo of free government in that kingdom. You depend 
long* ; you restored them, you altered tho succession to 
their*, a* well u to your own crown ; but you never altered 
their constitution , tho principle of which wo* respected by 
usurpation , restored with the restoration of monarchy, and 
established, I trust, for ever, by tbo glorious Revolution. 
Thu lias made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom 
that it is , and from a disgrace and a burthen intolerable to 
this nation, has rendered her a principal part of our strength 
and ornament. This coon try cannot bo said to have cicr 
formally taxed her Tho irregular thing* done id the con- 
fusion of mighty troubles, and on tbo hingo of great revolu- 
tion*, oven if all were done that is said to havo been done, 
form no example. If they havo any effect in argument, they 
make an exception to provo tho rule. 2Cono of your own 
liberties could stand a moment if tho casual deviations from 
them, at *uch time*, were suffered to bo used a* proof* of 
their nullity By tbo lucrative amount of such casual 
breaches in tho constitution, judge what tbo stated and tiled 
rule of supply ha* been in that kingdom. Your Irish pen- 
Honors woulu starve if they had no other fund to Jne on 
than taxes granted by English authority Turn your rye* 
to thoso popular grants from whenco all your great supphe* 
are comej and learn to respect that only tourvo of pub be 
wealth in tho British empire 

My next example Is AV ale*. Hu* country was said to 1* 
reduced by llcnry tbo Third- It was said muni truly to U> 
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so by Edward the First. But though then conquered, it was 
not looked upon as any part of the realm of England. Its- 
old constitution, whatever that might have been, was de- 
stroyed ; and no good one was substituted in its place. The 
care of that tract was put into the hands of lords marchers 
— a form of government of a very singular kind ; a strange 
heterogeneous monster, something between hostility and 
government ; perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, according 
to the modes of those times, to that of commander-in-chief 
at present, to whom all civil power is granted as secondary. 
The manners of the "Welsh nation followed the genius of the 
government ; the people were ferocious, restive, savage, and 
uncultivated ; sometimes composed, never pacified. Wales, 
within itself, was in perpetual disorder ; and it kept the fron- 
tier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the 
state there were none. Wales was only known to England 
by incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, parliament was not idle. 
They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by 
all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statute the 
sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by pro- 
clamation (with something more of doubt on the legakty) 
the sending arms to America. They disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more question on 
the legality) to disarm New England by an instruction. 
They made an act to drag offenders from Wales into England 
for trial, as you have done (but with more hardship) with 
regard to America. By another act, where one of the par- 
ties was an Englishman, they ordained, that his trial should 
be always by English. They rpade acts to restrain trade, as 
you do ; and they prevented the Welsh from the use of fairs 
and markets, as you do the Americans from fisheries and 
foreign ports. In short, when the statute book was not quite 
so much swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen 
acts of penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands — A fine body of precedents, for 
the authority of parliament and the use of it ! — I admit it 
fully ; and pray add likewise to these precedents, that all the 
while, Wales rid this kingdom like an incubus ; that it was 
an unprofitable and oppressive burthen ; and that an Eng- 
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hshman travelling in that country could not go ux yards 
from the high road without being murdered. 

The march of tho human mind it slow 8ir, it xu not, 
until after two hundred yean, discovered, that by an eternal 
law, Providence had decreed vexation to violence, and po- 
verty to rapine Your ancestor* did howover at length open 
their eye* to the ill husbandry of injustice Thoy found 
that tho tyranny of a free peoplo could of all tyrannic* tho 
least bo endured; and that law* made against a whole nation 
were not the most effectual methods for securing it* obedi- 
ence. Accordingly, in tho twenty-seventh year of llcnry 
VIII the course was entirely altered. "With a preamble 
stating the entire and perfect rights of the crown of Fogiaad, 
it gave to tho "Welsh all the rights and pnvdegea of English 
subjects. A political order was established, tho military 
power garo way to tho civil , tho marches were turned into 
counties. But that a nation should hare a right to English 
liberties, and yet no share at all m tho fundamental security 
of theso liberties — tho grant of their own property— seemed 
a thing so incongruous, that, eight years after, that u, in tho 
thirty-fifth of that reign, a complcto and not ill-proportioned 
representation by counties and boroughs was bestowed upon 
Wales, by act of parliament. From that moment, as by s 
charm, tho tumults subsided, obedience was restored, pewr» 
order, and avduation followed in tho train of liberty — W ben 
tho day-star of tho English constitution had amen in their 
hearts, all wss harmony within and without — 

— *w mhJ aZVt mtkUt 

fttlU rrfulitl 

Dfjltal *xjcv *yUaiia kttmor ; 

CinTwl r rnlL/ttf fu/fitt tutors, 

Lt evitten) po%U 

LmJa nritatfriL 

Tho very tamo year tho county palatum of Chester A- 
ccivcd the tamo relief from its oppressions, aod tho suo* 
remedy to its disorder*. Ikfure this time Chest* r Has htthl 
less distempered than Wale*. Tho inhabitants, without ngbU 
thctumlves, were tho fittest to destroy tho rights of other*! 
and from thi-uco llichard II drew tho standing ormypf 
arcbcn, with which for a tuuu ho up pro* red England. Tts 
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people of Chester applied to pai'liament in a petition penned 
as I shall read to you : 

“To the king our sovereign lord, in most humble Avise 
shoAvn unto your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of your 
G-race’s county palatine of Chester; That where the said 
county palatine of Chester is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded and separated out and from your high 
court of parliament, to have any knights and burgesses with- 
in the said court; by reason Avhereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and damages, 
as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, as in the good, civil, 
and politic governance and maintenance of the commonAvealth 
of their said country : (2.) And forasmuch as the said inhabit- 
ants have always hitherto been hound by the acts and statutes 
made and ordained by your said Highness, and your most 
noble progenitors, by authority of the said court, as far forth 
as other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, that have 
had their knights and burgesses Avitkin your said court of 
parliament, and yet have had neither knight ne burgess 
there for the said county palatine ; the said inhabitants, for 
lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved vvith 
acts and statutes made within the said court, as well deroga- 
tory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and pri- 
vileges of your said county palatine, as prejudicial unto the 
commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your Grace’s 
most bounden subjects inhabitiug within the same.” 

"What did parliament Avitk this audacious address ? — Reject 
it as a libel ? Treat it as an affront to government ? Spurn 
it as a derogation from the rights of legislature ? Hid they 
toss it over the table ? Hid they burn it by the hands of the 
common hangman ? They took the petition of grievance, all 
rugged as it was, Avithout softening or temperament, unpurged 
of the original bitterness and indignation of complaint ; they 
made it the very preamble to their act of redress ; and con- 
secrated its principle to all ages in the sanctuary of legisla- 
tion. 

Here is my third example. It was attended vvith the suc- 
cess of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as Wales, 
has demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, is the cure 
of anarchy ; as religion, and not atheism, is the time remedy 
for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester Avas followed in 
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the reign of Charles IL with regard to the county palatine 
of Durham, which is my fourth example. This county hid 
long lain out of the polo of free legislation. So scrupulously 
was the example of Chester followed, that tho stjle of the 
preamble is nearly the an mo with that of tho Chester set , 
and, without affecting the abstract extent of tho authority 
of parliament, it recognises the equity of not s uffer ing any 
ccuuidoniblo district, m which tbo British subjects may act 
as a body, to bo taxed without their own toico in tho groat. 

Row if the doctrines of policy contained in these pream- 
bles, and the force of these examples in tho acts of parliament, 
avail anything, what can be saw a gainst applying them with 
regard to America ? Are not tho people of America as much 
Englishmen as tho Welsh P The preamble of tho act of Ilenrj 
VIII. says, tho Welsh speak a language no way resembling 
that of his Majesty’s English subjects. Are the Amcncins 
not as numerous P If wo may trust tho learned and accurals 
Judgo Bomngton’s account of Isorth Wales, and taio that 
ns a standard to measure tho rest, there is no companion. 
The people cannot amount to aboTo 200,000, not a'tenth 
part of the number in tho colonies. Is America in rebellion ? 
Wales wss hardly over free from it. Have you attempted to 
govern Amcncs by penal statutes P You nuulo fifteen for 
Wales. But your legislator autbonty is perfect with regard 
to America , was it less perfect m Wales, Chester, and Dur- 
ham ? But America is virtually represented. What ! docs 
tho elect no force of virtual representation mare easily pa** 
oTer tho Atlantic, than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
neighbourhood, or than Chester and Durham, surrounded 
by abundance of representation that is actual and palpable ? 
But, Sir, your ancestors thought this sort of virtual repre- 
sentation, however ample, to do totally insufficient for the 
freedom of tho inhabitants of territories that am so near, 
and comparatively so inconsiderable How then can I think 
it sufficient for thoso which are infinitely greater, and be 
finitely more remote ? 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on tho point 
of proposing to you a schema for a representation ot the 
colonies in parliament. lYrhaps I might lw imbued tom* 
turtain some such thought , but a gnat flood stops me in m/ 
course. Opportut Kaiunt — I cannot remote tho tUrnal bar- 
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riei^s of the creation. The tiling, in that mode, I do not 
know to be possible. As I meddle with no theory, I do not 
absolutely assert the impracticability of such a represent- 
ation. But I do not see my way to it ; and those who have 
been more confident have not been more successful. How- 
ever, the arm of public benevolence is not shortened ; and 
there are often several means to the same end. What nature 
has disjoined in one way, "wisdom may unite in another. 
When we cannot give the benefit as we would wish, let us 
not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give the principal, let 
us find a substitute. But how ? Where ? "What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for tho ways and means of 
this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. I am 
not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of tho fertile 
framers of imaginary commonwealths ; not to tho Republic 
of Plato ; not to the Utopia of More ; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. It is before me — it is at my feet, and the rude 
swain treads daily on it with his clouted shoon. I only wish 
you to recognise, for the theory, the ancient constitutional 
policy of this kingdom with regard to representation, as that 
policy has been declared in acts of parliament ; and, as to 
the practice, to return to that mode which an uniform experi- 
ence has marked out to you, as best ; and in which you walked 
with security, advantage, and honour, until the year 17 C 3 . 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
justice of a taxation of America, by grant , and not by imposi- 
tion. To mark the legal competency of the colony assemblies 
for the support of their government in peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal com- 
petency has had a dutiful and beneficial exercise ; and that 
experience has shown the benefit of their grants , and the 
futility of parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental propositions. 
There are three more resolutions corollary to these. If you 
admit the first set, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you admit the first, I shall be far from solicitous whethor you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these six massive pillars 
will be of strength sufficient to support the temple of British 
concord. I have no more doubt than I entertain of my ex- 
•istence, that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
unmediate peace; and, with but tolerable future manage- 
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merit, a lasting obedience in America. I am Dot arrogant n 
this confident assurance. Tho proposition* are all mm' mat 
tere of fact , and if they aro such facts as draw irresistible 
conclusions otcti m the stating, this is tho power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I imU open the whole plan to you, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate 
them where they may want explanation. Tho first is s reso- 
lution — '“That tho colonies ana plantations of Great Britain 
in North America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and containing two millions and upwards of free in- 
habitants, have not bad the liberty and pnrilego of electing 
and sending any knights and burgesses, or others, to n. pre- 
sent them in tbo high court of parliament.” — This is a plain 
matter of fact, necessary to be laid down, and (excepting tho 
description) it is laid down m tho language of tho constitu- 
tion i it is taken nearly r erbaiiot from acts of parliament. 

The second is liko unto tho first — “ That tho said colonic* 
and plantations have been liable to, and boundeu by, several 
subsidies, payment*, rates, and taxes, given and granted by 
parliament, though tho said colonics and plantations hare not 
their knights and burgesses, in tho said high court of parlia- 
ment, of their own election, to represent tbo condition of 
their country ; by lack whereof tbiy ha\o been often time* 
touched and gneved by subsidies given, granted, and assented 
to, in tho said court, m a manner prejudicial to tho common* 
wealth, quietness, rest, and pence of tbo subjects inhabiting 
within tbo same ’ 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or too 
weak P Does it arrogate too much to tho supremo lrgul** 
turoP Does it lean too much to tho claims of tho people * 
If it runs into any of tbeso error*, tho fault U not mini. It 
is tho language of your own ancicut acts of parliament. 

Am me** lit urmo, ttd fw* pntttpd Ofctftu, 

/Wf tcu*, »Wmu t*p *r«u 

It is tho genuine produce of thi ancient, rustic, manly, home- 
bred sense of this country — I did not dare to rub otf a par- 
ticle of tho \cnerabU* nut that ratbir adorns and 
than destroy**, tho metal. It would be a nru filiation t»* 
touch with a tool tbo stones which construct too tiered sltor 
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of peace. I -would not violate with modern polish the in- 
genuous and noble roughness of these truly constitutional 
materials. Above all things, I was resolved not to be guilty 
of tampering : the odious vice of restless and unstable minds. 
I put my foot in the tracks of our forefathers, where I can 
neither wander nor stumble. Determining to fix articles of 
peace, I was resolved not to be wise beyond what was writ- 
ten; I was resolved to use nothing else than the form of 
sound words ; to let others abound in their own sense ; and 
carefully to abstain from all expressions of my own. What 
the law has said, I say. In all things else f am silent. I 
have no organ but for her words. This, if it be not ingeni- 
ous, I am siue is safe. 

There are indeed words expressive of grievance in this 
second resolution, which those who are resolved always to be 
in the right will deny to contain matter of fact, as applied to 
the present case ; although parliament thought them true, 
with regard to the counties of Chester and Durham. They 
will deny that the Americans were ever “ touched and 
grieved” with the taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes 
but their weight as pecuniary impositions, there might be 
some pretence for this denial. But men may be sorely 
touched and deeply grieved in their privileges, as well as in 
their purses. Men may lose little in property by the act 
which takes away all then.’ freedom. When a man is robbed 
of a trifle on the highway, it is not the two-pence lost that 
constitutes the capital outrage. This is not confined to 
privileges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, without 
offence on the part of those who enjoyed such favours, operate 
as grievances. But were the Americans then not touched 
and. grieved by the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes ? 
If so, why were they almost all either wholly repealed or ex- 
ceedingly reduced ? Were they not touched and grieved 
even by the regulating duties of the sixth of George II. ? 
Else why were the duties first reduced to one third in 1764, 
and afterwards to a third of that third in the year 1766? 
Were they not touched and grieved by the stamp act? I 
shall say they were, until that tax is revived. Were they 
not touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which were 
likewise repealed, and which Lord Hillsborough tells you 
(for the ministry) were laid contrary to the true principle 
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of commerce? I* not the ossnmnco given by that m.' 
person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no more ti 
cm them, on admission that taxes would touch and gn- 
them P It not tho resolution of the noble lord in the bli 
riband, now standing on jour wimnls, the btrOngret of 
proofs that parliamentary subsidies really touched hi 
gnevod them r Elso why oil these changes, modifications, i 
peals, assurances, and resolutions ? 

The next proposition is — u That, from tho distance of 0 
said colonies, and from other circumstances, no method ha 
hitherto been domed for procuring a representation m ns 
J lament for the said colonics." Thu u an assertion of s tai 
I go no further on the paper, though, in my private juJ 
mint, on useful representation u impossible, 1 am sure it 
not desired by them j nor ought it perhaps by us , but I ol 
■tain from opinions. 

Tho fourth resolution is — “ That each of tire taul colon* 
hath within itself o body, chosen in part, or m tho whole, l 
the freemen, freeholders, or other lrce inhabitants thmv 
commonly called tho General Assembly, or General Court 
with powers legnlly to raise, lory, ana assess, according t 
tho several uaogo of such colonies, duties and taxes toward 
defraying all sorts of publio services. ” 

This competence in the colony assemblies is certain- Iti 
proved by the whole tenor of their acts of supply w all tb 
assemblies, in which the constant stylo of granting is, a an 
aid to his Majesty ; ” and acta granting to tho crown hau 
regularly for near a century passed tho publio offices wit bool 
dispute Thoso who havo been pleased paradoxically to den) 
tins right, holding that nono but tho llntish parliament can 
grant to tho crown, oro wished to look to what is done, not 
only w tho colonies, but m Ireland, m one uniform unbnAen 
tenor every session- Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine 
should como from tomo of the law servants of tho crown, 
say, that if tho crown could bo responsible, hw 
but certainly tho ministers, and even tbeso la* « 1 

selves, through who*o hands tho acts pa** btenn 
lan d, or annually in the colonics, ore m an ha I 
of committing impeachable olHnee*. \Vbot bal 
era havo been all presidents of tho council, all 
state, all first lords of trade, all altcmks an 
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general ! However, they are safe ; as no one impeaches them ; 
and there is no ground of charge against them, except in their 
own unfounded theories. 

The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact — “ That the 
said general assemblies, general courts, or other bodies legally 
qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry times freely granted 
several large subsidies and public aids for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, according to their abilities, when required thereto by 
letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state ; 
and that their right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 
and sufficiency in the said grants, have been at sundry times 
acknowledged by parliament.” To say nothing of their 
great expenses in the Indian wars ; and not to take their ex- 
ertion in foreign ones, so high as the supplies in the year 
1695 ; not to go back to their public contributions in the 
year 1710 ; I shall begin to travel only where the journals 
give me light ; resolving to deal in nothing but fact, authen- 
ticated by parliamentary record ; and to build myself wholly 
on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, 1 a committee of this House came 
to the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, That it is just 
and reasonable that the several provinces and colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay, Hew Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they have been at 
in taking and securing to the crown of Great Britain the 
island of Cape Breton and its dependencies.” 

These expenses were immense for such colonies. They 
were above £200,000 sterling; money first raised and ad- 
vanced on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, 2 a message from the king 
came to us, to this effect — “ His Majesty, being sensible ot 
the zeal and vigour with which his faithful subjects of certain 
colonies in North America have exerted themselves in defence 
of his Majesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it 
to this House to take the same into their consideration, and 
to enable his Majesty to give them such assistance as may be 
a proper reward and encouragement .” 

1 Journals of tic House, vol. sxv. 


■ Ibid. vol. xxvii. 
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voundmc the prejudice* of the people. Neither u it true 
that tho body so qu alifie d, and having that competence, had 
neglected the duty 

The question now, on all tbu accumulated matter, U ; — 
■whether you will choose to abide by a profitable experience, 
or a mischievous theory, whether you chooao to build on 
imagination, or fact ; whether yon prefer enjoyment, or hope; 
satisfaction. in your subject*, or discontent r 

If these proposition* arc accepted, everything which In* 
been made to enforce n contrary system, must, 1 take it for 
granted, fall along with it On taut ground, I have drawn 
the following resolution, which, when it come* to be moved, 
will naturally bo divided m a proper manner u That it may 
bo proper to repeal on act, made m the seventh year of tho 
reign of hi* present Majesty, intituled. An act far granting 
certain duties m tho fin tub colonic* and plantation* m 
America, for allowing a drawback of tho dutic* of custom* 
upon tho exportation from thi* kingdom, of coffee and cocoa- 
nut* of tho produco of tho taid colonic* or plantation* ; for 
discontinuing tho drawback* payoblo on China earthenware 
oxported to America i and for more effectually preventing 
tho clandestine running of good* in tho laid colonic* and 
plantation*. — And that it may bo proper to repeal an act, 
made in tho fourteenth ) ear oi the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, intituled. An act to discontinue, in *uch manner, and 
for such time, a* are therein mentioned, the landing and dis- 
charging, lading or ihipping, of goods, wore*, and merchan- 
dise, at tho town and within tho harbour of Beaton, m tbo 
province of Ma**achu*ctt* Bay, in North America.— tod 
that it may bo proper to repeal an act, made in tho fourteenth 
year of tho reign of hi* present Majesty, intituled. An act foe 
tho impartial administration of justice, m tho case* of person* 
questioned for any act* demo "by them, in tho execution of 
tho law, or for the *upprc**ion of not* and tumult*, in tho 
province of Massachusetts Bay, m New Kngland, — \nj that 
It may bo proper to repeal an act, made ui tho fourteenth 
rear of tho reign of hi* present Majesty, intituled, An set 
tor tho better regulating tho government of tbo pros uvea of 
Ma ssach u setts Buy, in New Kngland. — VnJ, also, tlut U 
may bo prop*, r to explain and amend on act, made in tLo 
thirty-filth year of tlaj reign of King llenry tho Liglilb, in- 
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titiiled, An net for tho trial of treasons committed out of the 
king’s dominions.” 

I wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because (inde- 
pendently of the dangerous precedent of suspending tho 
rights of tho subject during the king’s pleasure) it was passed, 
as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on more partial prin- 
ciples, than it ought. Tho corporation of Boston was not 
heard before it was condemned. Other towns, full as guilty 
as she was, have not had their ports blocked up. ‘Even the 
restraining bill of the present session does not go to the 
length of the Boston Port Act. The same ideas of prudence, 
which induced you not to extend equal punishment to equal 
guilt, even when you were punishing, induced me, who mean 
not to chastise, but to reconcile, to bo satisfied with the pun- 
ishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence and accommodation to circumstances, pre- 
vent you from taking away the charters of Connecticut and 
Bhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massachusetts 
colony, though tho crown has far less power in the two former 
provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and though the 
abuses have been full us great, and as flagrant, in the exempted 
as in the punished. The same reasons of prudence and ac- 
commodation have weight with me in restoring the charter 
of Massachusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the act which changes 
the charter of Massachusetts is in many particulars so excep- 
tionable, that if I did not wish absolutely to repeal, I would 
by all means desire to alter it ; as several of its provisions 
tend to the subversion of all public and piuvate justice. 
Such, among others, is the power in the governor to change 
the sheriff at his pleasure ; and to make a new returning 
officer for every special cause. It is shameful to behold such 
a regulation standing among English laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of committing murder 
under the orders of government to England for trial is but 
temporary . That act has calculated the probable duration of 
our quarrel with the colonies.; and is accommodated to that 
supposed duration. I would hasten the happy moment of 
reconciliation ; and therefore must, on my principle, get rid 
of that most justly obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treasons, I 
do not mean to take away, hut to confine it to its proper 

2 K 
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bounds and original intention , to mako it exprcwly for trial 
of treasons (and tic greatest treasons may bo committed) m 
planes where the jaruMbetion of the crown does not extend. 

Haring guarded the privilege* of local legislature. I would 
next »ecuro to the colonies a Cur and unbiassed judicature ; 
for which purpose. Sir, I propose the following resolution i 
u That, from the timo when the general assembly or general 
court of any colony or plantation in North Amenc*, shall 
have appointed by set oi assembly, duly confirmed, a settled 
salary to tho office* of the chief juitico and other judge* of 
the superior court, it may bo proper that tho said cruc? jus* 
tico anil other judge* of tho superior coart* of such colony, 
shall hold his and their office and office* during their good 
behaviour, and shall not bo removed therefrom, but when 
tho said removal shall be adjudged by hi* Majesty in council, 
upon a hearing on complaint from tho general assembly, or on 
a complaint from tho governor, or council, or tho houso of 
representative* severally, or of tho colony in which the said 
chief j uMtieo and other judge* Imre exercised tho said offices" 

The next resolution relate* to tho court* of admiralty 

It is this ■ — u That it may bo proper to regulato tho court* 
of admiralty, or uco- admiralty, authorized by tlso fifteenth 
chapter of tho fourth of George the Third, in such a manner 
as to mnko tho tamo more commodious to those who sue, or 
am sued, in tho said court*, and to provide for tho more dr* 
cent maintenance of the judge* in the same " 

TUeso court* 1 do not wish to tako away , they are in them* 
selves proper establishment*. This court is ouo uf tho ca- 
pital secuntie* of the act of navigation. Tho extent of Its 
jurisdiction, indeed, has been increased j but this is alto* 
get be rasp roper, and is indeed on many accounts more eligible, 
where now power* were wanted, than a court absolutely new 
But court* incommodiously situated, in c licet, deny justice ; 
and a court, partaking in the fruits of its own condcmnalwo, 
u s robber The congress complain, and complain justly, 
of this grievance * 

These are tho three consequential proposition*. I ha'«? 

1 Tbs *sJic»twF p-c»rsl InCmw 1 Mr B. »Lro U* irwlstiuw »er* 
rmnly not ul. ibn ib* jiiuiir* f iL* 

of th" itiisi* bsJ UtQ rrdtirvx J by i {Let | **cwcJj jfy lb* hkU*U 
tU fcgULdiJ. 
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thought ot’ two or three more ; but they como rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive government; 
which I wish parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If tho first six are granted, congruity will carry 
the latter three. If not, the tilings that remain unrcpcnled 
will be, I hope, rather unseemly encumbrances on tho build- 
ing, than very materially detrimental to its strength und 
stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close; but I plainly perceive some ob- 
jections remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove. The 
first will be. that, in resorting to the doctrine of our ancestors, 
as contained in the preamble to the Chester act, I prove too 
much ; that the grievance from a want of representation, 
stated in that preamble, goes to tho whole of legislation as 
well as to taxation. And that the colonics, grounding them- 
selves upon that doctrine, will apply it to all parts of legis- 
lative authority. 

To this objection, with all possible deference and humility, 
and wishing as little as any man living to impair the small- 
est particle of our supreme authority, I answer, that tho 
words am the words of parliament, and not mine; and, that 
all false and inconclusive inferences, drawn from them, are 
not mine; lor I heartily disclaim any such inference. I have 
chosen the words of an act of parliament, which Mr. Gren- 
ville, surely a tolerably zealous and very judicious advocate 
for the sovereignty of parliament, formerly moved to have 
read at your table in continuation of his tenets. It is true, 
that Lord Chatham considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions. He was a no less power- 
ful advocate for the privileges of tho Americans. Ought I 
not from hence to presume, that these preambles are as fa- 
vourable as possible to both, when properly understood; 
favourable both to the rights of parliament, and to the pri- 
vilege of the dependencies of this crown ? But, Six', the ob- 
ject of grievance in my resolution I havo not taken Bom tho 
Chester, but from tbe Durham act, which coniines the hard- 
ship of waut of representation to the case of subsidies ; and 
which therefore falls in exactly with tbe case of the colonies. 
But whether the unrepresented counties were de jure, or de 
facto , bound, the preambles do not accurately distinguish ; 
nor indeed was it necessary ; for, whether dejure , or de facto. 
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the lejptlature thought the cxermso of tho power of taxing, 
ai of nght, or aa of fact without right, equally a grievance, 
and equally oppressive. 

I do not know thit tho colcmiea havo, in any general wny, 
or m any cool hour, gone much beyond tho demand of immu- 
nity m relation to taxes- It u not Cur to judge of tho tem- 
per or dispositions of any man, or any #ct of men, when 
they aro composed and at rest, from their conduct, or their 
expressions, in a itato of di» turban co and irritation- It is 
beiulrs a very great mUtako to imagine, that mankind follow 
up practically any speculative principle, either of govern- 
ment or of freedom, ai far aa it will go in argument and 
logical illation. "Wo Englishmen atop very aWt of the 
principle* upon which wo *upport any given part of our con- 
stitution. , or oven tho whole of it togothcr I could easily, 
if 1 had not already tirod you, give you very striking and 
conrmcmg instances of it Thu la nothing but what u 
natural and proper All government, indeed orcry human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, 
i* founded on comproiniao and barter "Wo balance incon- 
veniences; wo give and tako j wo remit somo nght* that wo 
may enjoy other* j and we choose rather to bo happy citi- 
zen* than subtle disputants. Aa wo must give-away *omo 
natural liberty, to enjoy aril advantage* , *o wo mint aacrv 
fleo *omo cinl liberties, for the advantage* to be dented from 
tho communion and fellowship of a great empire lkit, in all 
fair dealing*, tho thing bought must bear some proportion to 
tho ntxrchiuo paid- Aooo will barter away tho immediate 
jewel of hi* souL Though a great houio 1* apt to maia 
slave* haughty, yet it f* purcha»ing a part of tlw artificial 
importance of a great empire too dear, to par for it all es- 
sential nght*, and all the mtruiswi dignity ot human nature 
Jvono of u* who would not mk hi* life rather than fall under 
a government purely arbitrary Hut although them wo 
*ome amongst ua who think our constitution wants many 
lmprovcmi nts, to mako it a complete system of liberty , per- 
hsp* none who are of that opinion would think it ry,kt to 
aim at such improvement, by disturbing bu country and 
risking everything that is dear to him. In every arduous 
enterprise, we contukr what we are to low., as well si what 
we ore to gain; and tho more and better »tako of liKriy 
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every people possess, tlio less they will hazard in a vain at- 
tempt to make it more. These are the cords of man. Man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest ; and not 
on metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the great master of 
reasoning, cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, 
against this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral 
arguments, as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the 
grandeur and glorv of England, when they are not oppressed 
by the weight of it ; and they will rather bo inclined to re- 
spect tho acts of a superintending legislature, when they seo 
them the acts of that power, which is itself tho security, not 
the rival, of their secondary importance. In this assurance, 
my mind most perfectly acquiesces : and I confess, I feel not 
the least alarm from the discontents which arc to arise from 
putting people at their easo ; nor do I apprehend the destruc- 
tion of this empire, from giving, by an act of free graeo and 
indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens some share 
of those rights, upon which I havo always been taught to 
value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of grauting, vested in 
American assemblies, would dissolve the unity of tho empire ; 
which was preserved entire, although Wales, and Chester, 
and Durham were added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know what this unity means ; nor has it over been heard 
of, that I know, in the constitutional policy of this country. 
The very idea of subordination of parts, excludes this notion 
of simple and undivided unity. England is the head; hut 
she is not the head and the members too. Ireland has ever 
had from the beginning a separate, but not an independent, 
legislature ; which, far from distracting, promoted the union 
of the whole. Everything was sweetly and harmoniously 
disposed through both islands for the conservation of English 
dominion, and the communication of English liberties. I do 
not see that the same principles might not he carried into 
twenty islands, and with the same good effect. This is my 
model with regard to America, as far as the internal circum- 
stances of the two countries are the same. I know no other 
unity of this empire, than I can draw from its example dur- 
ing these periods, when it seemed to my poor understanding 
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more united than it is now, or than it u likely to bo by tlio 
present method*. 

Bat unco I apeak of these method*, I recollect. Hr Speak* 
er, almost too late, that I promised, beforo I finished, to say 
something of the proposition of the noble lord 1 on the floor, 
which ha* been bo lately received, and stand* on your jour- 
nal*. I mast bo deeply concerned, whenever it is my mis- 
fortune to contmao a difference with the majority of this 
House. Bat a* the reasons for that difference tro my 
apology for thus troubling yon, suffer mo to state them in a 
rory low word*. I shall compress them into os small a body 
as I possibly can, having alrcaar debated that matter at large, 
when the question was odbre Ilia committee. 

First, then, 1 cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by suction , — becauso it is a mero project It is a thing new; 
unheard of, supported by no cipcncneo, justified by no 
analogy , without example of our ancestors, or root in the 
constitution 

It is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor col oar 
grant Expcnmenlum is e orporv rih, is a good rule, winch 
will ever mako mo ad verso to any trial of experiments on 
what is certainly the most valuable of all subjects, the peace 
of this ompiro. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal in tho 
cxul to our constitution. For what 1 * it bat a scheme for 
taxing tho colonies m tho antechamber of tho noblo lord and 
hi* successors P To settle the quotas and proportion* in this 
House, is clearly impossible You Sir, mar flatter yourself 
you shall sit a statu auctioneer, with your hammer in your 
nnnd, and knock down to each colony os it bids. But to 
settle (on tho plan laid down by tho noblo lord) tho true 
proportional payment for four or Gvo and twenty goicrn* 
rnents, according to tho obscluto and tho nlatiTe wraith of 
each, and according to tho British proportion of wealth sml 
burtlu-n,u a wild and chum. rical notion. This new taxxlwti 
must therefore corno in by the back-door of the constitution. 
Each quota must bo brought to this House ready tunned l 
you can neither add nor alter You must register it 
can do nothing further For ou » lull grounds can yisido 

1 Lord N»ni- 
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liberate* either before or after the proposition? You cannot 
hear the counsel for all these provinces, quarrelling each 
on its own quantity of payment, ami its proportion toothers. 
If you should attempt it, the committee of provincial ways 
and mean's, or by whatever oilier name it will delight to bo 
called, must .-oval low up all the time of parliament . 

Thirdly, it does not give .-at infaction to the complaint of 
tho colonies. They complain, that they are taxed without 
their consent; you answer, that you will fix. fim sum at 
which they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed, that you 
v. ill leave the mode to themselves. 1 really beg pardon': it 
gives me pain to mention it-; but you must be sensible that 
you will not perform this part of the compact, For, suppose 
the colonies were to lay the duties, which furnished their 
contingent, upon the importation of vouv manufactures; you 
know you would never sutler such a tax to be laid. You 
know, too, that you would not suffer many other modes of 
taxation. Mo that, when you come to explain yourself, it 
will be found, that you will neither leave to themselves tho 
ouantum nor the mode ; nor indeed anything. The whole is 
delusion from one end to the oilier. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it be 
iiiiivrysalh/ accepted, will plunge you into great and inex- 
tricable diUieultios. In what year of our Lord are the pro- 
portions of payments to be settled ? To say nothing of the 
impossibility that colony agents should have general powers 
of taxing the colonics at their discretion ; consider, I implore 
you, that tho communication by special messages, and orders 
between these agents and their constituents on each variation 
of the .case, when tho parties come to contend together, 
and to dispute on their relative proportions, will be a mat- 
ter of delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can have 
an end. 

If all the colonics do not appear at the outcry, what is the 
condition of those assemblies, who offer by themselves or 
their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their pro- 
portion ? The refractory colonics, who refuse all composition, 
will remain taxed only to your old impositions, which, how- 
ever grievous iu principle, are trifling us to. production. The 
obedient colonies in this scheme are heavily taxed ; the re- 
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fractory remim unburtheiuxL Whst will jou do P W'fll 
you lay new and heavier taxea by parliament on tbo disobe- 
dient ? Pray consider m what way you can do it You arc 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, you can do 
nothing but at tha port*. Now suppose it is Virginia that 
refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, and oro taxed to 
your quota, how will jou put these colonies on a par? "Will 
you tax the tobacco of Virginia P If you do, you giro its 
death-wound to your EdrUid revenue at home, and to one 
of the very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious colony, u bat do you tax 
but your own manufactures, or the goods of some other obe- 
iLodc and already well-taxed colony? Who ho* said ono 
word on this labyrinth of detail, winch bewilders you more 
and more as you enter into it ? “Who has presented, who can 
present you with a clue, to lead you out of it ? I think. Sir, 
it is impoaaible, that you should not recollect that the colony 
bounds oro so implicated in cmo another, (you know It by 
your other experiment* in the bill for prohibiting tbo Now 
lEngland fishery,) that you can lay no possible restraint* on 
almost any of them which may not bo presently eluded, if 
you do not confound tho innocent with tbo guilty, and bur- 
then those whom, upon every principle, you ought to ex- 
onerate lie must bo grossly ignorant of Ammo, who 
th in k* that, without falling into tbls confunon of all rules 
of equity and policy, you can restrain any singlo colony, 
especially Virginia and Maryland, tbo central ana most im- 
portant of them all. 

Let it also bo considered, that, either in tho present con- 
fusion you settle a permanent contingent, which will and 
must 1*3 trifling j and then you haio no effectual roiraoe: 
or you change tho quota at every exigency , and then on 
every now repartition you will have a new qusrreh 

lie fleet besidea, that when you liai o fixed a quota for etcry 
colony, you have not prowiletl for prompt and punctual pay- 
ment. flupposo one, two, fire, ten years’ arrears. You can- 
not issue a treasury cxti nt opaiuit tbo tailing colony You 
must make new Boston 1’ort Bills, now restraining las *, new 
act* for dragging men to England for trial- You must send 
out now fleets, new armut All is to begin again- Enaa 
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this day forward the empire is never to know an hour’s tran- 
quillity. An intestine lire will be kept alive in tho bowels 
of the colonies, which one time or other must consumo this 
whole empire. I allow indeed that the empire of Germany 
raises her revenue and her troops by quotas and contingents ; 
but the revenue of tho empire, and the army of tho empire, 
is the worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have a 
perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, who proposed 
this project of a ransom by auction, seemed himself to l)o of 
that opinion. Ills project was rather designed for breaking 
the union of the colonies, than for establishing a revenue, 
lie confessed, bo apprehended that his proposal would not 
bo to their taste. 1 say, this scheme of disunion seems to bo 
at the bottom of the project •, for I will not suspect that tho 
noble lord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
by an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. But 
whatever his views may be; as I propose tho peaco and 
union of the colonics as the very foundation of my plan, it 
cannot accord with one whose foundation is perpetual dis- 
cord. 

Compare the two. Tin's I offer to give you is plain and 
simple. Tho other full of perplexed and iutricate mazes. 
This is mild ; that harsh. This is f’ouud by experience ef- 
fectual for its purposes ; the other is a new project. This is 
universal; tho other calculated for certain colonies only. 
This is immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
tho dignity of a ruling people; gratuitous, unconditional, 
and not held out as matter of bargain and sale. I havo done 
my duty in proposing it to you. I have indeed tired you by 
a long discourse; but this is the misfortune of those to 
whose inlluenco nothing will be conceded, and Avbo must win 
every inch of tlieir ground by argument. You have heard 
me with goodness. May yon decide with wisdom ! Bor my 
part, I feel my mind greatly disburthened by what I have 
done to-day. I have been the less fearful of trying your pa- 
tience, because on this subject I mean to spare it altogether 
in future. I havo this comfort, that in every stage of the 
American affairs, I have steadily opposed the measures that 
have produced the confusion, and. may bring on the destrue- 
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facra, of thu empire. I now go so fkr os to risk a proposal of 
my own. If I cannot giro pcaco to my country, I giro it to 
my conscience. 

But what (say* the financier) u pence to uj withoat money ? 
Your plan give* us no renenuo. I^o! But it doe* — For it 
secure* to the subject tbo power of REF US VL, tbo first of 
oil revenues. Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if thu 
power in the subject of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, his not been found the richest mmo of re- 
venue* crcr discovered by tho skill or by the fortuno of min 
It does not indeed ro to you j£ 152,7GO 11 : SJths, nor anr 
other paltry limited sum — But it gives the strong box itself 
the fund, the bank, from whence only rrminc* can inw 
amongst a people sensible of freedom : Ponta luditur ores. 
Cannot you in England , cannot you at thu time of day ; 
cannot you, a House of Common*, trust to tho principle 
which has raised so mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt 
of near 1W millions in tins country ? Is this pnnapio to be 
true in England, and falsa everywhere elso ? Is it not true m 
Ireland? lias it not hitherto been truo m the colon u-m ? 
"Why should yon presumo, that, in any country, a body duly 
constituted for any function, will neglect to perform Us duty, 
and abdicato its trust P Such a presumption would go 
against all governments in all mode*. But, In truth, thu 
dread of penury of supply, from a freo assembly, ha* no 
foundation in nature. For Hist olm.ni*, that, bcaidi.* tho 
desire which all men hare naturally of supporting the honour 
of their own government, that sense of dignity, and that 
security to property, which ever attend* freedom, has a tend- 
ency to increase the stock of tho freo community Jl«t 
may bo taken where most u accumulated. And wnat is tho 
soil or climate 'where experience luu not uniformly proud, 
that the voluntary flow of bcaped-up plenty, bursting freta the 
weight of its own rich luxuriance, ha* ever run with a tnoro 
copious stream of rvvtmn, than could bo spumed from tLe 
dry busks of oppressed Indigrucx, by tho straining uf all tho 
politic machinery m tbe world. 

2vext wo know, that parties mu,t ever exist in a five coun- 
try Wo know too, tbit the emulation* of such partus, their 
contradictions, their reciprocal mvrssita*, their hi pi*. **d 
their fear*, must n.iul theiu all m I heir turns tobuu that holds 
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the balance of the state. The parties are the gamesters ; but 
government keeps the table, and is sure to be the winner iu 
the end: "When this game is played, I really think it is more 
to be feared that the people will be exhausted, than that 
government will not bo supplied. Whereas, whatever is got 
by acts of absolute power ill obeyed, because odious, or 
by contracts ill kept, because constrained, will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious. “ Ease icoutd retract vows 
made in pain , as violent and void." 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands: I 
declare against compounding for a poor limited sum, the im- 
mense, overgrowing, eternal debt, which is due to generous 
government from protected freedom. And so may I speed 
in the great object I propose to you, as I think it would not 
only be an act of injustice, but would be the worst economy 
iu the world, to compel the colonies to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom, or in the way of compulsory com- 
pact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject — a revenuo from 
America transmitted hither — do not delude yourselves — you 
never can receive it — Iso, not a shilling. Wo have experience 
that from remote countries it is not to be expected, if, when 
you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, you were 
obliged to return iu loan what you had taken iu imposition ; 
what can you expect from North America? For certainly, if 
ever there was a country qualified to produce wealth, it is 
India; or an 'institution fit for the transmission, it is the 
East India Company. America has none of these aptitudes. 
If America gives you taxable objects, on which you lay your 
duties here, and gives you, at the same time, a surplus by a 
foreign side of her commodities to pay the duties on theso ob- 
jects, which you tax at home, she has performed her part to 
the British revenue. But with regard to her own internal 
establishments ; she may, I doubt not she will, contribute in 
moderation. I say in moderation ; for she ought not to be 
permitted to exhaust herself. She ought to be reserved to 
a war ; the weight of which, with the enemies that we are 
most likely to havo, must be considerable in her quarter of 
the globe. There she may serve you, and serve you essen- 
tially. 

- For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
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or empire, my tnut u m her interest m the British consti- 
tution. ATy hold of the colonic* u in the c!o*o affection 
which grow* from common name*, from kindred blood, from 
similar tinrilcge*, and equal protection. Tbcso arc tic*, 
which, though light oi air, are a* itrong a* link* of iron. 
Let the colonies olwny* keep the idea of their civil right* 
osaociatod with your government , — they will cling and grap- 
plo to you , and no force under heaven will be of power to 
tear them from their allegiance. But let it bo once under- 
stood, that your government may be emo thing, and their 
privilege* another , that theso two thing* may enst without 
any mutual relation; the cement u gone, the cohesion is 
loosened , and everything hasten* to decay and d isolation. 
A* long a* you haro tho wisdom to keep tho sovereign au- 
thority of tin* country a* tho sanctuary or liberty, tho sacred 
tern pi o consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and son* of England worship freedom, they will turn 
their face* toward* you. Tho more they multiply, the more 
friend* you will havo j the more ardently they love liberty, 
the mare perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can 
havo anywhere. It la a weed that grow* m every *oil They 
may have it from Spain, they may havo it from Prussia- 
But, until you becomo loat to all feeling of your truo interest 
and your natural dignity, freedom they can haro from none 
but you. Thi* l* tho commodity of pneo, of which you haro 
tho monopoly Thi* i* tho truo act of navigation, which 
bind* to you tho commerce of tho colonies, and through them 
secure* to you tho wealth of the world. Dent them thi* 
participation of freedom, and you break that solo bond, which 
original]/ mode, and must (till presem*, tho unity of tho 
empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, a* that 
your register* and your bonds, your affidavit* and your suf- 
ferances, your cockeU and your clearances, are what form tho 
great securities of your commerce Do not dream that your 
Utter* of office, and your Instructions, and your suspending 
clause*, are tho thing* that hold togrtlier tho great contex- 
ture of tho myitenou* whole Thc*o thing* do not moke 
your goieramcnt- Dead instrument*, pa*#no tool* as thir 
are, it i* tho spirit of tho Lngluh communion that gin's ill 
their lifb and efficacy to them It is tlto spirit of tbo haiiuh 
constitution, which, infused through the migLty maas, per- 
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vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the 
empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here 
in England ? Do you imagine then, that it is the land tax 
act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in 
the committee of supply which gives you your hrtny ? or 
that it is the mutiny bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline P No ! surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it 
is then attachment to their government, from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into both 
that liberal obedience, without which your army would be a 
base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimeri- 
cal to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical poli- 
ticians, who have no place among us ; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross and material ; and 
who therefore, tar from being qualified to be directors of the 
great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly taught, 
these ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial existence, 
are in truth everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our 
situation, and glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes 
our station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
public proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursum corda! "We ought to elevate om minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high call- 
ing, our ancestors have turned a savage -wilderness into a 
glorious empire ; and have made the most extensive, and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it is ; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now (quod 
felicc faustumque sit ) lay the first stone of the temple of 
peace ; and I move you, 
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“That tb© colowe* and plantation* of Great Britain m 
North America, cmu ut in g of fourteen eeparato government*, 
and con taming two milium* and upward* of free inhabitant*, 
havo not bad tbo liberty and privilege of electing and •end- 
ing any knight* and burgesses, or other*, to repretent them 
in tbo high court of parliament. 11 


Upon thi* resolution, the pronou* queation wa* put, and 
earned; — for tbo pronou* question 270, ogam*t it 7U. 


A* tbo pro politic n» were opened separately m the body of 
tha speech, the reader perhaps may wi*b to *co tbc whole of 
them together, in tbo form m which they were mo red for 

“Moved, 

“That tbo colonic* and plantation* of Great Britain in 
North America, co muting of fourteen separate governments 
and containing two million* and upward* of free inhabitant*, 
havo not had too liberty and pmuegu of electing and tend- 
ing any knight* and burge^e*, or other*, to represent them 
in tbo high court of parliament. 1 * 

“That tho *aid colonic* and plantation* hare been made 
liable to, and bo unden by, several *ub*nlie*, payment*, rate*, 
and taie*. given and granted by parliament , tbou b tbo and 
colonic* and plantation* ha\c not their knight* and burp****, 
in tbo *aid high court of parliament, of thur u»a elect wn, to 
represent the condition of theireountry; by foci vkrrtofytkrj 
have been ofientwte* tomcicd and gnretd by tub* uha 
granted, and aucuttd to, ia tit taul court, in a manner pre* 
judicial to tit coKiMtoMtcrallA, juicincn, rtxt, and peace, rj tit 
ruljttU i*Aaliti»g kuAia tit uu*t* 

“That, from tbo distance of tho *atd rolouu*, aud from 
other circunu Lance*, no method bath hitherto Uin deund 
for procuring a rvprvu-ntatioo m parliament for the *od 
colonic*. 1 * 

“That \ ach of the said culouie* luth withau itxif a Udr, 
choKO, m part or In the wIkjK, by the frvtmun, tro. ladder*, 
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or other free inhabitants thereof, commonly called tho general 
assembly, or general court; with powers legally to raise, 
levy, and assess, according to the several visage of such 
colonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all sorts of public 
services .” 1 

“ That the said general assemblies, general courts, or other 
bodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry times 
freely granted several large subsidies and public aids for his 
Majesty’s service, according to their abilities, when required 
thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state ; and that their right to grant tho same, ami 
their cheerfulness and sufficiency in tho said grants, have 
been at sundry times acknowledged by parliament.” 

That it hath been found by experience, that tho manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by tho said goncral 
assemblies, bath been more agreeable to the inhabitants of 
the said colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to tho 
public service, than tho mode of giving and granting aids and 
subsidies in parliament to be raised and paid in the said 
colonies.” 

“ That it may he proper to ropeal an act, mado in tho 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An act for granting certain duties in the British colonies and 

S lantations in America; for allowing a drawback of tho 
uties of customs, upon the exportation from this kingdom, 
of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the said colonies 
or plantations ; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable on 
China earthenware exported to America; and for more ef- 
fectually preventing the clandcstiuo running of goods in the 
said, colonies and plantations.” 

“ That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An act to discontinue, in such manner, and for such time, as 
are thereiu mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and 

1 The first four motions and the last had the previous question put on 
them. The others were negatived. 

The words in Italics wore, by on amendment that was carried, left out 
of the motion ; which will appear in the journals, though it is not the 
practice to insert such amendments in the votes. * 
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"That the colonies and plantationa of Great Britain m 
"North Amenc*, consisting oi fourteen separate governments, 
and containing two mill ions and upwards of free inhabitants, 
hare not had the liberty and pnvuego of electing and send 
mg any knights and burgesses, or other*, to represent them 
in the high court of parliament," 


Upon this resolution, the previous question was put, and 
earned, — for the prenons question 270, against it 7k 


As the propositions were opened separately in the body of 
the speech, the reader perhaps may wish to soo the whole of 
them together, in the form m which they were moved far 

“MoTed, 

“ That the colonies and plantations of Great Bn tom m 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, 
and containing two millions and upwards of freo inhabitant*, 
have not hod the liberty and privilege of electing and send 
rag any knights and burgesses, or others, to represent than 
in t bo "high court of parliament,” 

M That the said colonies and plantations hare been nude 
liable to, and bo unden by, ter era! subsidies, payments, rate#, 
and taxes, given and granted by parliament , though tbo said 
colonics ana plantations have not their knights and wirgcsse*, 
in the said high court of parliament, of their own election, to 
represent the condition of their country , by lad i ckmof, Ary 
kart been oftentimes touched and gnertd by rubaditt cprtn, 
‘jraM/cd, and assented to, in (At tatd court, us a manner pre- 
judicial to the cotcMonmallh, quietness, rest, and peace, ey At 
aibjeets inhabiting nihut the same? 

u That, from the distance of the said colonic*, and from 
other circumstance*, no method hath hitherto been de*iwd 
for procuring a representation in parliament for the wud 
colonics.” 

“That each of the said colonies hath within lUclf a body, 
chosen, in part or in the uhole, by the freemen, fret holder*. 
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- other free inhabitants thereof, commonly caUeh the general 
jsembly, or general court; with powers legit } > n > 

jvv, and assess, according to the several usage of such 
olonies duties and taxes towards defraying all sorts ot public 


olonies, « 

ervices .” 1 , 

“ That the said general assemblies, general courts, or other 
jodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry^ times 


reely granted several large subsidies and public aids lor Ins 
Majesty’s service, according to their abilities, 'when required 
thereto by letter from one of bis ^Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state ; and that their right to grant the same, and 
their cheerfulness and sufficiency in tho said grants, have 
heenat sundry times acknowledged by parliament.” 

“ That it hath been found by experience, that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by the said general 
assemblies, hath been more agreeable to tho inhabitants of 
the said colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to tho 
public service, than tho mode of giving and granting aids and 
subsidies in parliament to he raised, and paid in the said 
colonies.” 

“ That it may he proper to repeal an act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled. 
An act for granting certain duties in the British colonics and 
plantations in America; for allowing a drawback of the 
duties of customs, upon the exportation from tin’s kingdom, 
of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of tho produce of the said colonics 
or plantations ; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable ou 
China earthenware exported to America; and lor more ef- 
fectually preventing the clandestine running of goods in the 
said, colonies and plantations.” a 

“ That dt maybe proper to repeal an act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majestv, intituled 
An act to discontinue, in such manner, and for such time -is 
are therein mentioned, the landing and discharging ladhm or 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and 

of k; sn&rrffs, ’t\r r* «■ - 

practice to insert such amendments in the vote™ ’ th °" gl lt llot ll; e 
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within the harbour, of Boston, m the pronnco of ilawadia- 
•ett* Bay, in North Amen cl" 

“ That it may bo proper'to repeal an act, made in the 
lonrieentu year ol the reign oVhi* p reaent'bLyo* ty, mfatukS, 
An act for the impartial adminntratum of imrtioe, m ca*c* of 
peraon* questioned for any act* done by them m the execu- 
tion of the law, or for the iuppre*«ion of not* and tumult*, 
in the pronnco of Masaachuaett* Bay, m New England." 

“ That ft x* proper to repeal an act, made in thefourtoenth 
year of the reign of hi* preaent Majeaty, intituled, An act for 
the better regulating tho gOTemmaat of the pronnco of 
jtfa**achu*eita Bay, in New England." 

u That it i* proper to explain and. amend an act Troujo in 
the thirty fifth year of the reign of King Henry YELL in- 
tituled, An act tor the trial of treason* committed out ot tho 
king* dominion*." 

M That, from the time when the general aaaemhly, or general 
oourt, of any colony or plantation, in !North America, shall 
have appointed, by act of aaaemhly duly confirmed, a settled 


hold hi* and their office and office* during their good be- 
hanour ; and shall not be reroovod therefrom, but when the 
»aid remoral ahall be adjudged by hi* Majcity in council, 
upon a hearing on complaint from the general aaaemhly, or 
on a complaint from the gorernor, or council, or the houafl 
of roproecntfltrrea, *crenilly, of the colony in which tbo *aid 
cinofjuatico and other judge* hare oxcrcuwd the *aid office " 
“ TJmt it may he proper to regulate tho court* of admiralty, 
or nco-adnuralty, authomed by the fifteenth chapter of the 
fourth of George ELL, in auch a manner, u to mako tbo »amo 
more eommodkma to thoao who auc, or ore aned, in tho raid 
court* [ and to procidt for (kt shot* dcctnt vunnicna*& °f tkt 
judjej qf tko tame " 


Uv-.uw ri!Ua\<D kh. knaiT 









